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REPORT. 


At a Meeting held on June 2C, 1868, the Medical Council passed 
the following Kesolution (Minutes, vol. vi., p. 189) : — 

“ That a Committee be apix)intcd to consider and report how 
the various subjects of Medical Education which have 
been deemed requisite by the Council may be taught 
with most advantage ; in what order they sliould bo 
studied ; and how the Examinations on then# ought to 
1)0 arranged/*^ ^ 

A C/ommittoe (consisting of Mr. Syme Chairman, and of 
Dr. Andrew Wefen, Mf. Hawkins, Dr. Aclano, Dr. Allen 
Thomson, Dr.* Aqutlla Smith, Mr. Haboravb, Dr. Apjohn, 
Dr. Sharpky, Dr, Christison, and Dr. Parkes, as members) 
l>eing appointed, found that the various subjects of Medical 
Education dev^med requisite by the Council had been fixed by a 
resolution of Council (June 7, 1867, Minutes, vol. v., p. 238), and 
were ten in nuinVK*r — viz.: Anatomy, Geners’ j^\nrtomv» ysi- 
ology, Chemistry. Materia Medica, Practical lacy, Moilicme, 

Surgery, Midwifery, and Forensic Medicine. 

The Medical Council had also fixed a term of four years as the 
period which should be occupied with* Medical Eclucatloa before 
the examination for the licence should be undergone. 

In accordance with those resolutions, we addressed the following 
letter to various teachers who, we thought, would give us the best 
informarion. We were not able to address it to all teachers, but 
we endeavoured to obtain answers from all parts of the kingdom^ 
so that every mode of teaching and every large school might have 
its representative. 
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OrwwM or rax Gsnaux Ootmcu* or 
Hxoiou. EoiKu.'nair, 

32, Soho Sohakb, Lovooir, 
JTmfy, ISaS. 


A CSommitiee of the Medieel CoqocH Iim been wppointod 
to laqnlra “how the Tarioni eubjeots of Medical Edoeatum wbidi 
bare been deemed reqtiiaito by the Ootmoil may be taught wi^ moat 
adraittage ; in what order they should be studied ; i^tid how the 
Ba a mias tions on them ought to be arranged,’* 

By the reoommendation of the Medical Council, four years are to 
be defoted to the study of the ten following subjects, namely : 
l*-*ABatomy ; 2— General Anatony ; 8 — Physiology ; 4 — Chemistiy ; 
5^Mataria M edioa ; 6 — Praotioal Pharmacy ; 7 — Medicine ; 8— Suigery ; 
9 — ^Midwifery; 10 — Forensic Medicine. There must, therefore, be a 
Ihait to the extent and detail in which the several branches can bo 
taught 

inquiry is restricted to the course of study which is 
neoesMury to enable students to obtain the requisite knowledge and skill 
for the efficient praotioe of their profession, and is not intended to 
emhraoe the fuller oourses of study suited for the higher qualihoations. 

Having regard to the nature of the inquiry and oircumstanoes, as above 
stated, Gie Committee would feel obliged by your communicating to them 
in writing the expression of your opinion on the following points : — 

1. The tcqiics which may most advantageously be included under 

the subject of . 

2. The period in a four'years* course when can be most 

profttably studied, and the length of time which should be 
devoted to . 

^ The manner in vdiioh can best be taught — by lecturee, 

& ^INafilJoal jnstruoticn, or otherwise. 

X& OosnmitU^ ^ wld also fhel oldigod by any farther observations or 
inlbrtiialion wrhich may oocur to you as deserving of attention in oon- 
iMiatloii with the aul]^)eot of their inquiry. 

Coasnit^e beg leave to express tboir hope that the imporCanoe of 
Iha samec^ in question will* induce you to forgive the trouble thus 
p ropos e d, and t^ you will transmit your reply to me at the above 
•d£iii, on or before the lit of Ootober, 1868. 

I am, Sim, 

Your obedient Servant, 

(Sigiied} JAMBS SYMB,* 

Chmnman C bm i wiltf is . 


* On Mr. ^ymo^ 
\dhoisa m CSialimsn, 


rsttmment from the Connell, 0r. Andrew Wood was 
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IX 


We hxve to expMlM our thanks to the 131 gentlemen who 
have Imidly complied with onr request, and who have given us« 
infimnalkm of great value on the best modes of Medioal Education. 
Tbeir names are given in Appendix No. I., where all the replies 
are placed under the several headings. In a Second Appendix we 
have, placed three documents. The first is a Report from the 
Ootmoil of the Medical Teachers* Association of London; the 
second is one from the Association itself, based on the former 
Report ; the third document is an abstract of the systems of Meilioal 
Education in North Germany, Austria, and France, by Dr. Beigel, 
and the late Mr. Alexander Bruoe, who drew up at our request an 
abstract giving a general view of the system of Medical Educa- 
tion in those ootmtries. Tlic Third Appendix contains Observations 
on Medioal Education, by Dr. Christison. ^ 

We will not occupy space by analyzing this evidence, or by 
enumerating the defects in Medical Education which are noticed 
in many of the answers. Tliere can be no doubt that durmg the 
last fifteen or twenty years very considorable progress has been 
made in the improvement both of medical teaching and examina- 
tions. The Lioensing Boards have sliown a laudable anxiety to 
fhrther this object ; the Medioal Council lias not boon remiss in 
urging it forward, and there bos certainly been a great improve- 
ment in the knowledge of practitioners throughout the oountiy. 
It must be admitted, however, that there is room for improvement, 
and we tnist the Council will find no difficulty in coming to an 
expression of opinion which will be satisfactory to the professioii, 
and will conduce to the benefit of the ptiblic at large. 

The CouncO by its resolution appointing the Committee did not 
intend to inquire into, or in any way to oonsider the higher 
Medical qualifications given by the Universities or Corporations. 
The oouise of study, the method of examination, and the qualifioa- 
tkms neosateiy to insure that the public should be supplied with a 
properly-eduoated and trustworthy body of general Medioal 
practitioners, are the points we have had in view. 

It will be oonvmi^t to arrange our report nearly in the order 
of the Besolutioiis of the OouncO. 
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I, — ^Th* SUBatCTS BKraXD BwjinMTg^BY THl OoiTHOn^ 

V 

1. Hi© General Medical Council, by itii resolution of June 7, 1867 
(Minutes, voL v., p. 237), excluded Botany from the curriculum of 
subjects ; and, consequently, we did not include it in oiup inquiry. But 
we are not satisfied that this matter has been sufiGiciently considered, 
and wo advise that it shall be a^^in discussed by the Council, and that 
an opinion shall be once more given as to whether a knowledge of 
Botany is or is not neoessiiiy^ fur a Me<lical practitioner. If the 
decision be the some os l)efore, the matter is ended ; if the Council, 
however, after renowcnl consideration, declares Botany to be 
necessary, it must Ikj determimxl whether it shall l>e studied 
before the oommenc<,*ment of Medical studies, i.e., be made a com- 
pulsory sutjectat tlie Preliminary or Entrance Exominatioti, or shall 
be included among the subjects teught in the four years of the 
Medical curriculum. If the Council decides that Botany sliall be 
studied before Mo<liad Education is commenced, it ought to take 
measures to satisfy itself that ilio kind and amount of knowledge 
which it dooms nocxjssaiy’ is really attained, and that tlie examination 
which the Council acci'pts as a |•nx)f of knowledge is properly 
conducted. 

Wo pass no opinion on tliis |>oint, but a rc^solution anuII bo moved 
for tlio pqrfwso of bringing it once more under discussion in 
the Council. 

2. A question has boon raised ostoCliomistry. Some gentlemen 
who have roplieil to our letter liave suggested that Chemistry shall 
be a prelimimuy subject, «.c., shall Ik? loamt before tlie oom- 
monoement of Medical studios, and a year is named as the time 
during which it sliould lx» studieil. This suggestion involves 
more than it professes to do. If a year is to be given up to 
Ohemistry it will really l>e notliing more nor less than a year of 
the Medical ourrioulum, to which it will be added, or from which 
it Hdll be taken. 

Another plan has been proposed by the Medical Teachers’ 
Asaooiattoin and others. Surrendering the proposal to make 
Cheinistiy entirtdy pmliminazy, it is still tboni^t that Eksnesitaiy 
Ghomiatzy mi|^t be made a oompulsoxy aabjeot of the Preliminary 
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Ikaniiiiatioii of general eduoatioii) and it U, we preaume^ anticipated 
that the Medioal oorricttlum would be thereby lightened. 

The matter seemii to us to stand thus : Chemistry is so impor- 
tant, indeed so neoessary for good Medioal training, and is so 
interwoven, as it were, with Physiology, Pathology, Dietetics, and 
Medical practice, that we have no doubt it must be thoroughly 
studied during the Medical curriculum ; and even if wo cotild look 
forward to a time when the study of Chemistry in our general 
schools would render this unnecessary, we are sure tliat that time is 
yet for distant. But if it were |X)88ible to socuro for tlio student 
some previous knowledge of Cheraistr}’, it would doubtless aid 
both him and his teacher. However, by making Elementary 
Chemistry a compulsory subject of the I'relimimiry Examination, 
we fear the Coundl, in the presemt state of general education, 
would put itself in tliis dilemma : either such a ProUmiuary 
Examination of Chemistry would lx* worthless, or if severe 
enough to be a test, it wotild impose a study out of the range 
of ordinary schools, and might therefore ])revont some persons 
ftom entering the profession, or would add to the expense of 
Medical Education. 

At the siime time, the fact of tlio Medical Council placing 
Elementary Chemistry among the compulsory subjects of the Pre- 
liminaiy Examination would give a } powerful impetus to its study in 
general schools throughout tlie country, and iii this way the proposed 
regulation would bo useful ; but it could not l)o looked upon as 
likely to lessen at present the amount of Chemical instruction in 
the Medical schools. \Vc shall bring forward a resolution to take 
the sense of the Council in this matter. 

3. The subject of Zoology was not included by the Council among 
the neoessary subjects. It has been suggested it should be so, but 
in this we cannot agree. Zoology may very properly be demanded 
from those who take the higher qualifications ; but there are already 
sufficient 8al:yects, more directly related to his future duties, to be 
studied by the student intended for general Medioal practice. 

4. The ten subjeote enumerated hy the Council are obviously 

essential, but we think it would oondnoe to teaching if 
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acme of time aubjoots were again divided. We would* inofoae 
te add to Chemlatiyi Medioal^ Fbyablogloal and Fatibologioal 
Chemiafaiy, ao as to eany out tlie definition of the Oomioa (Mtaote^ 
vdL V., {K 237X ** Thai Chemiatxy dbonM inolode ihoae detaila of 
ih^ adenoe whkdi bear on the study of Medieme.” It is idao 
ei|>edieDt that Physios should henoeforth be made a aepaxate 
bmtieh of study. The Coondl has separately enumerated Mateda 
Medioa and Praotioal Pharmacy, but we propose also a further 
diviai<m into TlieTapeutios, and would employ the term Phar- 
macy in place of Materia Medico, which is a generic ^ford, 
.indnding Pharmacy and T)iera|)euUca So also, Pathological 
Anatomy should be made a separate division, as is suggested 
indeed by the Council (Minutos, vol. v., p. 238), and Hygiene 
should bo added. 

The Council will understand that these changes do not really 
increase the number of subjeots, and do not neoosaarily add to the 
number of lectures and to Uie student's work : he is supposed at 
present to loam all of these; but the division enables a more 
complete view of what is taught, and also a better order of tuition 
to be attained. 


The list of subjects will tlicrofore stand as follows : — 


1. Physios. 

2. Chomistiy. 

3. Medical Chemistry. 

4. Anatomy. 

5. Qeneral Anatomy. 

6. Physiology, 

7. Phamacy. 


8. Then^utics. 

9. BIcdioine. 

10. Surgery. 

11. Pathological Anatomy. 

12. Midwifery. 

13. Forensic Medicine. 

14. Hygiene. 


II.«^The Oeokr in wHicn these Subjeots shohia be TAuairr. 

A. The natmre oi the subjects at once fixes a certain order. 
Anatomy, Ohemistry, and Physiology QUist necessarily precede 
MMmm» Surgery^ and Midwifery. 



The raleo of tho vanoofi LtceuAug Bodies have already fnno* 
tbiked file division, and in aooordanoe with their regiilations, and 
in order to prevent oonfhsion, it is clearly desirable not to mix np 
what may be termed the preporatoiy and the praotioal subjects. 

The rules and the periods of the examination of almost all the 
lioetising Bodies are in aooordanoe, and the North German Per- 
misrive Plan, as given in Appendix H, is the samo in prindple. 

6, It will be observed that in some of the replies it Is recommended 
that students should be encouraged to attend tho hospital and 
gain what praotioal knowledge they can from the very oommenoe- 
ment of their studies. This is a nmtter on which there is a 
difference of opinion ; but provided a student does not neglect tho 
studies which are enjoined, and does not interfere with the hospital 
work of tho older students, ho might voluntarily attend the 
hospital throughout his whole period of study. But we are of 
opinion he should not bo compelled to attend until a oOrtain date. 

7. If the total period of study bo four years, what length of time 
should be occupied with the two series of subjects into which 
Medical Education can bo divided ? 

Several teachers suggest that tho Annus Medicus should begin 
in the summer, and not in the winter. The suggestion is worthy of 
attention, beoauso in tho first summer session there is sufficient 
time to go over several preparatory subjects. It does not, however, 
enable tho line between the two classes of subjects, to be so well 
drawn as in the year beginning with the winter session* It 
has also been suggested that tho length of the winter session 
should be shortened to four and a-half or five months, and that 
of the summer session lengthened to four or four and a-half 
moftths. It would be well for the CounoO to asoertain from 
the several Inoenang Bodies if there would be any deci^ 
advantages or any iliffioulties in such an arrangement. 

If the Medioal year begins in October or November, as at 
present, tlie fiillowing scheme seems to ns to arrange the sutjeots 
in a safcis&otory manner, and with a length proportioiiats to their 
importance, and to indnde, as fiir as we can manage it, the 
views Off those who have best oonsldeied the matter* It vHU he 



undeiitood tluil this 8ohem« is merely to i^w the piaolioehOiiy 
of the ftmngement, and not to lay down a oonrse to be inTamhly 
followed. 

Fir$i Winter Semon, 

Fhyiioa (by s ieparste teaoher). 

Chemistiy. 

Prsoticsl Chemistiy, daalitstiYe (in the last three months). 

Anatomy and Dissections. 


Ftriii Summer Seteion, 

Medical Chemistiy, vis.: Physiologioal and Pathological Chemistry, 
inolnding Chemistry of Poisons. 

General Anatomy, including the practical study of Minute Anatomy and 
Histology. 

Botany (if included in the odrrioulum). 

Pharmacy and Praotioid Pharmacy. 


Second \Vinfer Settum. 

Anatomy. 

Dissections. 

Physiology (by lectures and practical study). 

First Examination for the Licence in Anatomy, Physiology, Chemistry, 
Pharmacy, do*, to be undergone at the end of the seoond winter 
session, or eighteen months after the commencement of Medical 
studies. 

By this plan, a distinct separation is made between the pre> 
paratory and practical subjects, and sufficient time is given for the 
latter. The only wibjeot included which is not trnly preparatory 
it Pathological Chemistry, but it is convenient at present to place 
that subject with niysiological Chemistry, of which it can easily 
be made an ofishoot 

Second Summer Seteion. 

Qoipital Praotioe, with initiatory Clinical instmo^on in Medidne and 
Sctzgeiy. 

7%»rd Winter Seeeion. 

Byitenatia Xeotnra on Medieine and Buigeiy. 

Bufilal PrmitlM and 
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Third Swnmtr 

Thfifapeutios. 

Pathological Anatomy. 

Hospital Praotioe and Clinical Lectures. 
Operative Surgery. 


Fourth Winter Semion. 

Midwifery and Diseases of Women and Children, and Practical Midwifery. 
Hospital Praotioe and Clinical l..ecture8. 

(Special Instruction in Diseases of the Kye, Ear, Teeth, in Vaccination, 
in Mental Diseases, &e.) 


Fourth /^umtner Sest^n. 

Forensic Medicine. 

Hygiene. 

Hospital Praotioe and Praotioal Midwifery. 

Final Examination for the Licence in Therapeutics, Medicine, Surgery, 
Midwifery, Forensic Medicine, and Hygiene.* 


* If the Annus Medious began in tho summer session, the following might be the 
order of the subjects In this arrangement the advantage is gained of ocoupytfig the 
find summer soeaion with preparatory teaching, which will prepare the student pro- 
parly for the more advanced courses of the following session. 


Pint Summer SmeUm. 

Physios. 

Chemistry (Blementary). 


Osteolofy. 

BotanyOf 


included in the curriculum). 


Ftret WiiUer Seuion 

Anatomy and Dissections. 

Obamiinry and Praotiosl Chemistry. 

Seound Summ er Seeeion. 

Madlosl Cbemistiy. vis.. Physiologioa] 
and Pathological Chemistry. 

Gmtal Anatom and lllcroscwpy. 

By and motical Pharmacy. 


AMtlomy and Pto as o Ho n i. 

(by leetores and piastteal 

(FnWr SXAMfVATIOV.) 


TMrd Summer SeesUm. 
Initlatoiy 8urgi(«l Instruotlon in Praotl* 
cal ana Operative Hurgery. 

Initiatory Medical Imitri^on in Me- 
thods of Bxaminatlon Mid Diagnosis. 
Hospital Practice. 

Third Winter Stuion. 

Lectures on Medicine. 

„ „ Surgery. 

Painologiosl Anatomy. 

Hospital Praotioe and Clinical Lectures. 

Fourth Summor Seeekm. 
Midwifery and Practical Midwifery. 
Tberapeutka. 

Forensic Medicine. 

Hospital Practice and Clinical Lectures. 

Fourth Winter Seeeiem, 

Diseases of Women end OhMren. 
Practical Midwifery* 

Special Hospital Instruction in Dis eases 
V the Bye, Bar, Mind, in TacMailieB, 

Bce]^ Piactloe and OlliiM 
Bfgteod* 

(iBOOVU BBAMlVAflUS'^ 
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8« In amiigmg this oider it will be seen that we haTB ahnsd in 
ih» flmt division at die fiiUowing points: diat the student 
ilmld study Anatomy and dissect in two winter sessions, — 
but we do not desbo to see the same oomse of Anatomy 
repeated; that Ghemistry should bo taught os a soienoe, and 
praodoally,«in the first winter session, and that its applioadons 
to Medicine should follow immediately in the next sumifier ses* 
sion, because in subsequent years, when the hospital would be 
attended, there would be no time to perform laboratory work ; 
and that Physiological Chemistry and Qeneral and Minute 
Anatomy should procode advanood l^ysiology, to whidi these 
sulbpeotB are nooosaarily on introduotiim. It will be noticed that 
in several of die rojlios from Anatomical toocliers, it is 
recommended that Anatomy ))e studicMl for throe or even four 
yeara We ore fully impressed witli the value of Anatomy, but 
it must be romomberod there are other subjects equally im- 
portant, and that time must bo allowed for them. Anatomy 
is, therefore, ,rooommcnde<i to l>o studied for eighteen months, 
and Cfoemistiy and Physiology for a year. 

If the Examination is conducted at the end of the second 
winter sessioii, tho time would he convenient for obtaining 
Anatomioal subjects. 

9. In tho sooond division, tlio only alteration which calls for 
oumark is tho time allotted to Midwifery. It will be seen from the 
evldsnoe in the Appendix that several of the best Midwifeiy teachers 
would plaoe that subject in the third year ; but we believe that it wiU 
really be better, first to teach general Medioine and Surgery, and 
besides continuing die study of these, to let die last tvrelve 
months be also oooupied with Midwifeiy and with qieoial olassee 
of disease, on whioh pardoular insthiction is mudb needed, as, fixr 
example, Diseases of Women and Children, Mental AjBbotkms, 
Oplilhalinology, te. We are decidedly of qunkm that the 
present spaoe allotted to Midwifeiy in the regulalhxis of some 
of the Ileensing Bodies is too shmt, sad diat, as was fonnerfy 
the osae, it should extend over one winter session, sad that in- 
shmcMah in praolioil Midwifoiy ahoidd also be extended. 



m. — ^T ei Method of Tkaohihg these sevbkal Sdbjeots. 

10. Scnne apprehensioxi bas been expressed lest the Couuoil might 
lay down rules as to methods of teaching, which might too much 
limit the freedom of teachers. We do not think that the OounoU 
is likely to do this, to any greater degree than has always been 
done by the Medical Corporations. 

We have placed in our Appendix the opinion on every sub- 
ject of a large number of the teachers best qualified to judge ; 
and we think it will bo tlie wisest course to allow these opinions 
gradually to produce their effect on the method of teaching. Time 
will show whether it will l)e advantageous for the Council to 
diacuss more fully special incnies of tuition in aU or certain 
subjects. 

We are of opinion, however, that there are certain gonenil rules 
which should l>e enforced. 

11. For many years Prac'tical Cliemistry has l)een compulsory ; 
but the answers of the eminent chemists whom wo consulted show 
that Chemistiy must be still mort' practically dealt with, and some 
even recommend the discontinuoiwx^ of formal Chemical lectures. 
We ore not prepared to adopt this latter recommendation, but 
we have no doubt the Lal>oratory work sliould bo much more 
carefully done, while the systematic lectures might prolmbly 
be more restricted. 

12. Then, with respect to the application of Chemistry to 
Physiology and Patliology (a point of the highest importance), we 
h&ve no doubt the instruction should be chiofiy practical, and should 
take place in a museum and laboratory, after the Chemical course 
has been gone through. 

13. In Pharmacy thd instruction should largely consist qf demon- 
strations or examinations in a museum, and be as practical as 
possible, while opportunities for learning must be given both in a 
Pliarmaoentioal laboratory and by practical dispensing. 

14. With regard to Anatomy, whilst we have not thou^ it 
reqninte to make any division of the suljeci beyemd whai has 
already been done hy tbe Council, we think it desirable to direct 



the ftttoitkm of teoolien to ^ great importanoe of dofotliig 
parl^dilar attention to liioee departments of tihe stndj whidi lum 
moat direct relation to Medical and Surgical pmotke. 

1$. Hinate (including microeoopic) Anatomy is, in some parts of 
the kingdom, considered to belong to the Anatomical oourse, while 
in other places it is included in the Physiological. We believe 
this latter view to be correct, and we would advise that the 
Anatomical lecturer shall not include in his course General 
and Minute Anatomy ; but we also consider these sulijects 
should be separated from the advanced Physiologioal lectaree» 
and be studied previously, but under the supervision of the 
Physiologioal teacher. 

16. Finally, in regard to hospital pinctice, without enoroaohing on 

the systems preferred by individual physicians and surgeons, we 
may state there is an urgent need of improving practioal hospital 
training in many schools. The replies on this head in the Appendix 
are of great value. Wo Ijelieve that not only practical hospital 
classes in Modioino and Surgery should Iw more commonly in- 
stituted tlion at ])re8ont, but tliat every student should perform 
tlie duty of clerk and dresser, even if the time now occupied in 
these offices wore shorten od, and the omoimt of work done by 
each clerk or dresscT lessened. At present, in our large schools, 
there are many students who never have the opportunity of 
practioal work of this kind, which they may be called on to 
perform the day after they have pcussed their exaimnation& But 
it is surely proper that Uie amount of hospital instruction, what- 
ever may be its extent, should be equally proportioned among all 
thoee who pay their fees, in the faith of receiving their share of 
this instruction. It only requires more and a proper use of 

the various departments of an hospital (both the in and out-patient 
departments), and division of the students among them, to ensure 
tibat every student shall get the full benefit which his hospital is 
eep ihk of giving him. In addition, the opportunitiee of in- 
stmotiqii aiforded by hospitals, infirmaries, and dispenaariee vdudii 
are not attaohed to medioal schools, diould be tdeen advanti^ of. 

17. Iliere is one matter, however, in rapeot of teaching, wbUi 



tibe Medical Cboncil may not only properly legulate, but is urgently 
called on to do so. We refer to the extent to which the teaching 
of each subject is to be carried. 

Whoever will consider the great extent of the sciences which 
lie at the foundation of Modicino and Surgery, and indeed, in the 
present day, tlio extent of tlio practical parts of Medicine and 
Suigeiy, will see that some limit must bo assigneil to the amount 
of knowledge w'liioh can bo fitly exacted. 

The Committee is aware tlmt teaching may in some subjects be 
carried to such an extent as to tlirow unnecessary difficulties in the 
way of the candidate for a general licence. Wo do not tliink it 
expedient to interfere directly by r(*g\ilation with tliis matter, but 
we are of opinion that all tliat is necessary may l>c a^^amiplishod 
through the examinations. 

With this view, wo rtKJommond that the various Licensing 
Bodies be requested to state tlie extent and nature of the examina- 
tions which they require in tlio diflbront subjects of the curriculum. 
We fhrther recommend, that on ret'civing these statements, the 
OounoU shall compile a set of rules, which will indicate tlio most 
important parts of each subject, and serv^e as a guide to teachers, 
in 80 far as applies to the prejmration of the candidates for the 
licence. These rules can be revised from time to time, as the 
subjects advance and the modes of touching irnj>i*ovo. 

In this way the examinations in the three divisions of the 
kingdom will be made much more uniform; Medical students 
intended for general practioe will know more precisely how far 
they must learn, and within what limits an exact knowledge 
may reasonably be demanded from them. 


rV. — ^A rrakoxxkkt or the Examihatioks. 

18 . Ibis was the last point referred to us by the Council; and we 
understand the reference to mean — bow the examinatious of all 
kinds may be conducted, so as to answer the effect of allowing 
one to enter on gmeral Mediosl practioe who is not ftiUy co^« 
patent. 



It wi& be eeeti tiiai we haTe not adc^ited ibe view of ^ Medioil 
Teechen’ Aesodation, that there should be three profeaaioiial 
examinationl^ viz., at the end of the first year, of the eeooQd year, 
and of the fourth year. There is a disadvantage in having so many 
examinations, as regards Ijoth students and examiners, and the 
objects of the Association can be, we think, met by placing the 
school examinations on a better, basis. 

19. Wo would propose, then, two examinations by the Lioensing 
Bodies as heretofore, the first a primary examination, embracing 
Anatomy, Chemistry, Physiology, and Pharmacy, at the end of the 
second winter session, and the second or pass examination, in- 
cluding nil the other subjects, at the end of the fourth year. 

20. But we would propose to prepare for these examinations by 
having more regular class examinations. Ilie Medical Council 
has on several oexjasions expressed its wish that the class exami- 
nations should Ih> more thoroughly oonduoted than they now are, 
at least in most cases, luid we prt>jx)8t‘ tliat tlie Council should 
now give effwt its suggi'stion. 

Witli this object we would pro|x>w> that no oertifioate of 
attendance on a oourso of instrucUon Ix' accn^pteil as valid by a 
liioensing Body, unless it attests that tlie student has lx?en duly 
examined during the jirogresa of such courst*, and ©specially at its 
termination. In tliis way each student may learn from hia 
teacher tlie degree of proficiency he has attaimnl in a given 
branch of study. 

21. The professional examinations of the Licensing Bodies have 
been olreatly r©j>eat©dly insj)ecte<l by the Medical Conncii, and im- 
provements which will make them more efficient tests have been 
and ait) being gradually intitxluoed. Still the examinattons are not 
quite eatisfaotoiy^ and we reoommend that the Coimoil should con* 
tinue their visitations from time to time, and should watch over the 
woridng of the plans tliey have seen in action, and above all, that 
the Oounoil should see that every part of die system of instructiaii 
be foBy tented. The soope of the examination for the iioenioe 
ought, in fbot, to include eveiy port of the work dcme in the 
«oho6la» innQftioal or o1herw|iB. Bqpeoud ottentkm tibould be piid 
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hf Oounci] to the neoessity of requiriiig in all oases that the 
olinioal examination of Surgioal and Medical paUentB shall form 
part of the pass examination. 

The supervision by the Council has hitherto been conducted by 
the Branch Councils, and has certainly worked veiy fairly ; but if 
the institution of independent visitors he impossible, we think the 
eflScacy of visitation would be increased were the Branch Council of 
one division of the kingdom to visit the examinations of another. 

22. One of the great evils at the present moment is the inequality 
of the examinations for the licence. Tliis ine(i[uality of the test of 
efficiency is the more unfortunate, as every licence confers an 
equality in the right to practise everywhere.^ The easy examina- 
tion of one laoensing Bcxly tends to depress the standard of tho 
examination in all the rest. Visitations of examinations doubtless 
partly remedy this st^ite of tilings, but to completely remove it 
a bolder course is necK^ssary. Tho time has now arrived when, 
leaving to the Universities and (kirporations full liberty to deal 
as they please witli their honorary distinctions and di^groes, the 
Medical Coimcil should endeavour to effect such oombinations of 
the Licensing Bodies included in Schedule (A) as may form a 
conjoint Examining Board for each division of the kingdom, 
before which every person who desired a licence to practise should 
appear, and by which he should be examined on all subjeoti. 
Any higher tlogreos he may wish to take should come after, and 
should be optional. 

This plan is one which the Council has often approached and 
has recommended in principle. 

We feel assured that tho examinations for licence will never ^ 
be made satis&ctoiy without it, and, therefore, that it is for the 
public good to enforce it without delay. Considering, also, the 
extent to whioh the Colleges of Surgeons and Fhysiciaiis have 
already combined in England and Scotland, we cannot apprehend 
any insuperable difficulty in carrying out this object. 

23. To enter into the details of such an anangement of oo^joiiiitr 
y^«uwining Boazds, wDuld lead us b^ond the soope of iiiqid»y 
Mitniited to us. The notioe of the point has, however, nalmdljr 
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gmm oot^ our labject; and we tnut tiie Ooimoil will isgfomk 
BOOdier Oommittee to consider and report how the examinalioiii 
ftxr lioenoe in the three kingdoms can be thus providad faty and 
^ben apply, if neoeaaary, £>r Parliamentary powers to cany the 
recommendation into effect 


^24. We have now to sum up our answer to the resolution of the 
Ootmoil appointing this Oommittee. Wo recommend — 

1«(.— 'That the ten subjects deemed necessary by the Council be 
fhrther sub-divided, for the purposes of teaching, as follows : — 


1. Physios. 

2. Chomistr}% 

8. Medical Chen1lstiy\ 
4. Anatomy. 

6, Gienoral Anatomy. 

6. Physiology'. 

7. Pliarmmy. 


8. Tlierapeutioe. 

9. Medicine. 

10. Snrgery. 

11. Pathological Anatomy. 

12. Mid>\'ifory. 

13. Forensic Medicine. 

14. Hygiene. 


2iid. — ^That Physics, Chemistry’. Medical Chemistiy, Anatomy, 
General Anatomy, Physiology and Pharmacy (and Botany if 
included) be studied prt*\'iously passing tlie first professional 
examination. 


Brd , — ^Tliat in tlie remaining period of the four years, the other 
subjects shall be studied, viz., nieraj)eutioB, Medicine. Suigery 
Pathological Anatomy, Midwifeiy% Forensic Medicine, and Hygiene, 
and that the second or pass examination sliall then take place. 

4itk. — ^Ihat the exact order, numl)er of lectures, and amount 
and kind of practical instruction Ite loft to the schools, a guide 
^hfsiiig furnished to them by a definition of the area in each 
•ubjeot over which tlie examination will extend. 

‘That the schools institute dass examinations in all th es e 
aalgoolii, and that the oertifioate of study ahell attest that the 
•tudent has undergone these examinations. 


25. If the Oounoil improve the policy sketdiedont in this Bepoii* 
and deoide on oanying It into effeo^ we suggest that a mill 
Ctamidttse, oonsistiiig of ahoi^ five membeia, shall be appointed, 
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ind dudi Toodve fliU powera to eater daring the reoeii into oom* 
monioeition with the varioua lioenaing Bodiet with reapeot to toe 
limits of examination ; and that this Oommittee shall present to the 
Oonnoil, at its meeting in 1870, a definite plan showing toe extent 
to which the Licensing Bodies propose to carry their examinations. 
This Committee should also have power to enter into the other 
matters noted in the Beport, especially into the possibility of forming 
oonjoint examining boards, before which every student shall 
^pear, to entitle him to receive a licence to practise. The 
Council will then be in a position next year to take definite action 
in toe matter. 
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RK80LUTI0N OF THE MEDICAL COUNCIL APPOINTING THE 
COMMITTEK-^Jiriiitfeen, rol. ri^p, I9I.) 

** That a Committee be appointetl to consider and report how the various 
subjects of Mcxlical Education which hare been deemed reevuisite l)y tW 
Council mar be taught with most advantage ; in what order they should 
be fltudicti ; and how the Examinatums on them ought to be arranged.” 


(Copy of i’BOPlSBaoR SYMK’S letter^ roqu^ffling At^toen 1o Qitrithtu,) 

‘ OFFICE <)F THE (iKKRRAL C\>UNCIL OK 

Medical Kdccation, 

“ 32, Soho SguARK, London, W. 

“ ItXW. 

Rir, 

“ A Committee' of the Medical Council has lH*en appointed to 
inquire * how th'‘ vuriotis Kubjecth of MtMlieal Kduaition which have been 
deemed rtHjuisite by the Couneil, may U' taught with most luivantttge ; in 
what ortier they should Im* ntudied ; and how the Examinations on them 
might to be arrangtMl.' 

“ By the iiHxmniK'udation of the Mt‘<lical (’ouneil, four years are to Imj 
devotcsl to the study of the ton following subjects, namely : 1 — Anatomy; 
2 — General Anatomy; ,3 — Physiology; 4 — Chemistry; 5-— Materia Medica ; 
6 — Practical I'harmacy ; 7 — Mediiim* ; 8 — Surgety ; 9 — Midwifery; 10 — 
Forensic Mctlicine- There must, th(*refore, be a limit to the extent and 
detail in w'hieh the seveml hramdies can h<* taught. 

“ The alx>vo intjuiry is n;Ktnete<l the ex^urst' of study which is necessary 
to enable students t^i obtain the RMpiisite knowledge and skill for the efficient 
practice of their pri>feHsion, and is not intended to embrace the fuller courses 
of study suited for the higher qualifications. 

Having n'gard to the nature of the in(juiry and circumstances, as above 
stated, the Commiite<- would fetd obliged by yoitr communicating to them In 
writing the exfintssion of your opinion on the following fioints : — 

^ 1. The topics which may most advantageously b© included under the 
subject of 

“ 2. The period in a four years’ course when can be most 

profitably studied, ami the length of time which should be 
devoted to 

” 3. The manner in which can liest be taught — ^by lectures, 

practical instruction, or otherwise. 

♦* The Committee would also feel obliged by any further obeervations or 
information which may occur to you as deserving of attention in connection 
Vith the subject of their inquiiy. 

“ The Committee beg leave td* express their hoM that the Importance of 
the subject in question will idduoe you to forgive the trouble thus proposedi 
and that you will transmit your reply to me at the above address, on or 
before the 1st of October, 1868. 

** 1 am, 8 ib, 

" Your obedient Servant, 

(Higned) JAMES «YM% 
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Dr. THOMAS ANDERSON, 

111 replying to rour letter, awking for information on the teaching of 
Chemiatiy to Medical Studentii, I Hbould wiwh to remark at tho outaet that 
the subject is beset with peculiar difficulties, dejM^ndent to a great dogroo on 
the want of proper preliminary tmiiiing on the part of the student. In the 
other learned pruf«i«sions the student only enters on his studies after a long 
coarse of preliminary training, calculatctl to prepare his mind for the reoop- 
tiem of the particular kind of knowlctlge he rt^iuires, Tlio medical student 
has not this advantage. He generally comes direct from school to his 
professional studies, and* is compelled to acquire at one and tho same time 
bis knowledge of the practical details and the mental training which enables 
him to understand its principles. Kind friends, too, frequently give him the 
advice above all things to get “ practical " knowledge, on advice which would 
be perfectly right if it were not that by the term practical they too often 
mean empirical knowledge. The result is that the student comes to his 
studies prepared to neglect or undenalue those subjects in which general 
principles are taught, the more eM}H*cially as they present tho greatest 
difficulty to his untrained mind, and in the case of (’hemistry this tendency 
is further increased by his inability, in the early part of his studios, to see its 
pvmctical bearings on the more purely pixifessional branches of his education. 
Whatever be the exact causes of it there can be no doubt that the chemical 
knowledge of most medical students is extremely limited, and that when 
medical and non-medical students are taught together the latter are generally 
found to be much better acquainted with the subject than tho former. It Is 
not easy to find a cure for this, but I think a material improvement would 
be effected if Chemistry, along with Botany and Natural History, could bo 
made matten of purely preliminary study, and a year be divided to them 
heian the commencement of the more strictly professional subjects. The 
mind of the student would thus be more thoroughly concentrated upon the% 
in plaoe of being distraoted by the attempt to learn the more praotioal 
subjects at the same time, which is carried so far that I have kne^ym itiHlaata 
in their first year attending Chemistry, Anatomy, and OUnioal Iectiiia% and 
even making the latter an excuse for irregular attendanoe lit the two 
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Ai lir an tlie particular deportmenU of Chcmiatiy to be taught to medicad 
irt^udantf are oonocmed, I am of op4iiion that more attention nhottld be paid 
to tiie genera] luindpleB than haa been coatomary, at least of late yearn. In 
the hiftidn of aomc teadiere Cbemiatry baa become a mere ma«8 of details, 
and in occupied almost entirely with an account of the pTo|K*rtiea of a rant 
number ttf chemical compounds. That a course of leotareH on Chemiirtry 
must always contain mucli detail in obvious, but it is (xjually clear, that it in 
unadviaable to overload the memory (»f the student, which leads tt» the 
praotioc of ciamming. For thin reason 1 am iiiclimd to denote but a Hmall 
part of Ml ordinary course of Chemiiitry to the organic jiort of the science, 
and to confine attention to its principles and classification, with such a sketch 
of aomm of iU more important com()OuiKlH as will serve to illustrate thei»e. I 
ifbould omit all details regarding the cryKtalUne Kobstanoes found in drugs, 
and hand that over to Materia Mcdica ; the details of the properties trf these* 
fnbatanooi arc most uninterosting to the Htudeiu when taken alone, but they 
are quite the reveiw when oonaidcred in connection with the physiologtoal 
and therapeutic aotions. A aimilar observation a{iplics to Animal ChemiMry, 
the intorest of which lies ao eutircly in its physiological and pathologioal 
rdationa that it onnnot bo advantagtH^mHly studied until the student has 
learned ihcM* fubjeots. 

Should Chemistry Ihj matin a hrancii tif prelimiiiarv study, it would be 
aeceMary to introduce, towards the clow* of ihe eumculum, a course of 
llMSturoH on Medical Chomistr) , m which these subjtrts may be treated more 
tally than is at proment praetioable. liid(H*<l. such u o»ui se must under any 
eUxuuEUitanoes soon bo instituted, fur the neglect of ihcse departments, which 
at present prevails in this country, caniu»t U* allowe<l to continue much 
longer, and sumo means must senm adojued to familiarise the medical 
student with what is now beouming so im}K>rtaut a subject. 

The ooorse of lectures on Practical Chemistry at present given to medical 
studenta, is probably, when well tfiught, as eillcient as it is possible to 
it tinder present Ggrcutnstancos. Its chief defect liei} Ui the KmaU amount nf 
time dovoteli to it, which makes tt impossible for the student to acquire the 
neoeamiy amount of experience. In tohting their }K)wer of dotec^ng un- 
known aubstanoea, 1 have always found that where students fall, their mren 
are due much Um to ignoranoe Ihmi to their inability to meet the Uttle 
IMOaharitUMi of individual cases, which of oounie can only be overocoiie by 
pacMitSoe and experience. The oourac is much liked by students, wbo attend 
M wi^ regularity and take much interest in the work, and 1 do not 
ddnk that any alteration for the better ooald be made in it, unkai it were to 
make ewy atndeat attend a’ohemioal laboratofy, whkh in the present state 
of medioil ednoallon would be nearly, if not aftogether, impraetioahle. 

What li tree el Chimistry ii more or lem igeitkalde to all tha other 
d^paitmenta el medteal^etudy, and it is neoemary to pay amreattwiMoat^to 
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genenJ principles and Im to detaUi, so m to oonntcomct what saeua to saa lo 
be the growing tendency on the part of the student, to learn by memoiy and 
not by understanding. Into this matter, howcTor, 1 think it unnoocssaiy to 
enter, as I hare no doubt it will be fully considered by the Committee. 


Dr. THOMAS ANDREWS, 

In reply to your letter of the 4th of August, I bog to transmit, for the 
information of the Committee of the Medical Council, the following brief 
statement of my views on the subjects reieirod to in that letter. 

1. The course of Chemistry should embrace attendance on a systematic set 
of lectures, and also working for a sjiecified time in a chemical laboratory. 
In addition to inorganic and orgatiic chemistry, I am of opinion thai it is 
desirable for the lecturer to give n sliort rhum/ of the subjects usually treated 
under the name of ClUiical Physics. In the pnictica! or lalwratory class, the 
student should go through a regular exmrse of quantitative analysis, and be 
encouragi^d to proce<^l further if he have leisure or a desire tor improvement. 

2. In a four years’ course, the student ought to attend lectures on 
Chemistry in the first ycAr, and a chemical laboratory in the second year. 
Three months of practical work will suffice, and these may be with advantage 
in summer. 

8. I am clearly of opinion that Chemistry can only be usefully taught by 
the combination of attendance on lectures and laboratory work. Without 
some practical work, the former will be of little service. Every medical man 
should be able to make a general examination of the urine, and to tost the 
common impurities in drugs. As an introduction to the study of Forensio 
Medicine, a certain amount of knowledge of Practical Chemiitry is aU 
but essential. 


Dr. JOHN ATTFIELD, Lcndm. 

Before attempting to answer your questions, as to (1) *^the topics which 
may most advantageously be included under the subjects of Chemistry, 
Ifateria Medica, Practical Pharmacy, and Therapeutics; (2) the period in 
a lour years* course when they can be most profitably studied, and the 
length of time which should be devoted to them ; and (8) the m a nn er in 
which they can best be taught — by lectures, practical instruction or otiMOPo 
wise ** — before relaying to there inquiries, let me give you the grounds OB 
which 1 venture to comply with your request for my opinion. I ttnte tibfise 
greonds in order that yon may ree that my advice is lounded not <m3y m 
tutotiil experience hut on an unusually extended oq jerienoe as a student. 
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Mttttotl Mw de uti Midoia gire more tliaa one ymt to Meteile Medicm, 
FMItoil Fluumacf, end ChemMay; to theee eabjects I devoted six jeers. 
MfWeoveif ee the following peregre;^ will show jon, mj oonree oi stiidj wee 
omimtlelly prectioaL I mention all this (riiddng the charge of egotinn) 
beoenipe 1 feel that unless the quality of evidence be known, aoddent may 
eoootd it higher or lower value, each of which extremes I desire equaUy to 
avoid. 

My acquirement, then, as a student, of a knowledge of three out of the 
four sul^ccts mentioned in your letter of August 4tb, 1868, was unusually 
Uiorough. From 1849 to 1852 my attention was entirely concentrated on 
Practical Pharmacy, that is, dispensing prescriptions wid manufacturing 
nearly every Galenical (as distinguished from chemical) preparation of the 
PhormaoopeeUi (P. L.) ; in 1863 1 studied Materia Medica ; and in 1864, 
aft^ vainly endeavouring to learn Chemistry from lectures, worked at 
Practical Chcmistiy’, daily, for six hours in the labcjratories of the Pharma* 
oeutioal Society, mantifacturing nearly all the chemical preparations of the 
Pkarma>(fopmin^ and going through an extended course of chemical analysis 
inoludiAg chemical toxicology and the chemistry of the urine. During the 
sneoeeding eight years, as Demon st rat <*r of Practical Chemistry at Haint 
Bartholomew's Hospital, 1 taught Chemistiy to all students of the summer 
soMdons and conducted oral examinations in the winter sessions. From 
1869 to the present date (Oct. lHr>8), as Profesjor of Practical Chemistry to 
the Pharmaoeutioal Bodety, I have diit*eted th^ studies of pupils, who work 
for six hours daily at benches in the lalxjratoriw, for jjeriods varying from 
thrae to ten moutha 1 claim to ]M>HHess. thcreiore, much experience in 
learning and teaching Chomistry, and a cunsiderablc knowledge ctf Practical 
Pharmacy. I have but little experience in teaching that {lart of Materia 
Medina which is not chemical, and 1 know nothing of Therapeutics. 

In answer to your Inquiries regarding Materia Medica, I cannot presume 
to my what topics may most advantageously be included under the subject, 
nor tha period of a four years' ooursc, when it can best l^e studied ; but a 
a noitlt of three years' exporicucc in teaching a small private class, I may 
gtate that, in my opinion, the only satisfactory method of imparting in- 
altilOtiop in Materia Medica is by demonstration from qiecimeiui, and that 
tha only certain way of asoertaining that one's students are making mb* 
•tential progress is by orally examining each from ^ledmenii, the pupil 
biillf allowed to handle a sample of a drug while being asked by the tutor 
ihi oomnwii name, (5) botanioal name, (c) natural order, (d) habitat, 
(•) pait of plant, (/) active principle, (p) pharmaoopoeial pieparatioiia, 
(8>doaM of mo, (i) (J) (*>* 

Conooning PknoHoal Pharmacy, that is, the profiamtioii of oikial 
liaiobi mbataiiowf^ oompoundinir pceacriptkms, I think inotsiioiioii witjbi 
bo allotdod to modicnl atndents through Hie maohlneij of the dispensing 
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d^Murtmeats of the ▼aiioaa hoepitels to which medicel schools ere attached. 
A demonstrator might be appointed to direct and overlook six to twelve 
students, each working for two or three hours daily during about two 
months ; operations to oonsist in making small quantities at confections, de* 
oooiions, enemas, extracts, glycerines, infusions, inhalations, juices, liniments, 
mixtures, ointments, pills, plasters, poultices, powders, spirits, suppositories, 
syrups, tinctures, waters, wines, and in compounding the prescriptions of 
the medical offioere of the hofqutal, for the out and in-j)atients. Whether 
I'ractical Pharmacy should be studied in the first or second year would not 
much matter. If sets of six to twelve students workcxl daily for two or throe 
hours during one or two months, or once weekly for a session, all could bo 
taught by one demonstrator, at times convenient to the students themstdves. 

Chemistry should certainly include its applications to I’harmacy, Toxi- 
cology, TheraiKJUticR, and Hygiene. Meclmnios, Heat, Light, Electricity, 
and Magnetism, would best Ik‘ taught by a siKTiol jirofi ssor. 

I am strongly of opinion that medical st udonts should lenni Chemistry 
chiefly by moans of Practical Chemistiy, first |)crforming synthctioal and 
analytical o|>erationH at a l)cnch in a lalK)mtory, and afterwards attending 
a course of lectures — that is, reversing the usual order in which theae 
subjects an? studifil at medical whools. My it'iisons for this opinion ore, 
that (a) of the 5(K) nunlical students whom 1 have instructed in Ihraotical 
Chemistry, all having previously attended a six months’ course of lectures 
on Chemistry, not 100 on entering the lalKiratory knew or j)retcjnded to know 
the leading principles of the science, and (A) three-fifths could not even draw 
out a diagram or cquatioiiiKlo8cri)>tive of a common chemical reaction. On 
the other hand, of the 2tK) or 250 pharmootjutioal students who have, under 
me, worked at Practical Chemistry for three months (Got., Nov., and Deo.) 
of a scctsion and then attended lectures on leading chemical doctrines, there 
have not Ijcen 10 who could not |>ass a fair cxiunination in the main 
principles of the science or give a correct description of most chemical 
processes. In my opinion a five or six months' winter course of Practical 
Chemistry, consisting of daily lessons of two or three hours each, succeeded 
by a three months’ course of one-bour lectures, given daily, should form the 
chemical corriculam of a medical student. Such a course of practical 
instruction might be carried out somewhat in the following maimer — a plan 
I have already found to work well in practice : — 

1. A few experiments with non-mctallio elements, that is, preparation 
of oxygen, hydrogen, nitrogen, and chlorine, and simple operatkma 
with phosphoms, sultihur, carlx)n, and iodine (quite on the wmll 
scale — ^bj aid of a few test-tubes, a test-glass, and glaM-t«tblxi|). 
This would afford an oppoitimity for giving a student fandaoMital 
notions of Cbetnisiry, and for fnstmeting hhn in the liSi el i^mhoh 
tkod ftimiula. * I 
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i. Ksparimeiits illtMtntiiig the Chemisby of eoch the oommoii 
meteli from two pdnts of riew, («) ryuthetlcal, (i) enaljtioftL 
Theee opemtiotis being performed in tcet-tnbee end smidl diiliee, 
the student in « thtrri ijmce ef time would thoa leem how to 
prepere neerlj erery chetnical oomponnd in the PhmrmaeopeBiay 
and the meaiu by which each element is analytically reoogniied. 

S, Similar experlmentn with acids, and a few special chemical operationB 
on anbatanoes of regetable and animal origin, would complete the 
student’s knowledge of pharmaco|XBial and all ordinary ndts, 
enable him to detect impurities, adulterations, and faults of 
manufacture in any article of the Materia Medica, make him a 
tecilo manipulator, and, if supplemented by good tutorial direction, 
well gremnd him in chemical principles. 

4. Chemioo* toxicological oficratiuns would follow, and examination of 
morbid urine and calculi. 

The cost of neoessary apparatus and chemicals for such a course would 
be mall ; a guido<book already exists. 

Baperrision of the students by the profeawjr or demonstrator being 
ootutant, formal oxaniination of the whole class would seldom be necessary. 

A snooecdiiig course of lectures w'ould consolidate and extend knowledge 
thus practically acquittHl. 

With regard to your reqin^st for any further ohscrratujns which may occur 
to me as dosenring of attention in conn<*ction w ith the subjocl of your in- 
quiry, 1 would beg leave to mention fotir : — 

'I would suggest that while students shtotild attend the Practical 
iJitm and Chemical Lectures during their first year of studentship, they 
should bo Invited, indeed rcx]ueste<i, to bring specimens of urine, urinaiy 
•edimenta, Ac., from the hospital w'ards to the lalK>ratory for examination at 
any time during their second, third, or fourth year. 

A|SSiMf.>~>One or more good but inexpensive microsoopes should be kept in 
or Msor the lAboratory, under the care of the demonstrator, for use by any 
•tfideiit at any time, 

fkird , — The study of Chemistry by medical pupils would be mudi faoili- 
Med If the nomenclature of certain portions of the British Pharmaeepmist 
were andmilated to that of the leading chemical text-books now puUished. 
Ttoi ottoial names of the salts of the common mcftals are nnexo^stkmahle — 
Mioibeil eannot do better than oontinup to speak of the oompounds of iron, 
Pfan, cadmium, arsenic, copper, antimony, mercury, lead, sOver, and btsmiith 
by agtjtfny p h a i ma oopoBial names; but to speak of the oompoundt of 
the alkaU and earthy metals both as those of potaarium and potash, sodium 
and soda, aaiiaoniaip and ammonia, calotom and lime, and magneMom as 
w^aatnagcesla, to aitogdtherimn eoeaMr y, and indeed tdogging 

IlMakepsof tlw taedlimllludentaadthewlie^ of CMnkfiy iMit Moat, 
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if not all, teachers now adopt the liini^e and, as far as we know, oorreot plan 
of regarding ail such salts as oompoondfi of metals ; — ^thus sulphate of iron, 
sulphate of sodium, nitrate of silver, nitrate of potassium, carbonate of 
lead, kc^ and leave the names potash, soda, ammonia, lime, magnesia, to 
the welloknowu bodies to which they belong (as in liq. potossn, ammonim, 
oalcis, &c,) Wc already have potaasii iodidum, why not potaasi nitras (not 
potassn nitras) ; sodii chluridum, why not sodii sulphas (not sodie sul- 
phas) ; ammonii broniidum, why not ammonii carbonas (not ammonn 
carbonas). Not only arc these old names incorrect, but inconvenient for 
educational purjxjses. 1 ustnl to find that students did not know which wore 
salts of potassium and which of potash, which sodium and which soda, until 
two or three months’ usage had made the names familiar. Now my students 
are onoe for all U>ld that all salts are comfiounds of their motiUs alone, and 
not only is all difficulty removc<l, but no difliculty arisi'N. Huch on easy and 
natural system of names would not ncocssarily cause confusion to gentlemen 
in practice or men in business, for prescrilK'rs might still write })otas. nit., 
magn. sulph., ammon. carb.. See. ; while our gran<l national PKarmaoopiWfia 
would preserve its crtnlit of kwping pace with and reflecting modem scienoo. 
I would venture to ask whether or not the. KducAtion Committee of the 
Medical Council might call th(‘ attention of tlie Pharmaooptria Committee to 
this subject ? 

fhurtk . — 1 would l>eg to record my opinion that no official examination of 
medical students conducUnl with the view t)f gauging their chemical know- 
ledge can be considcrcHl satisfactory which does not include a request to the 
candidate to test a solution, a sjiecimen of dialxjtic urine, dec., before the 
eyes of the examiner. (Example of questions : — ‘1 Here is a bottle labelled 
‘Corrosive Hublimate Solution;' K'lect one of the tost liquids Ixsfore yon, 
and demonstrate the correctness of the lalxd.” “ Here is ‘ Diabetic Urine 
test It.”) From experienot: 1 eiin say that siic'h an examination can be con- 
ducted with perfect oonvenicnoe at the chemistry examiner’s table; It may, 
indeed, be considered to be ])art of the ordinary examination at that table, 
and need not occupy more than two or at most three minutes. 


Dr. WILLIAM BARKER, . 

Having been honoured by a request from the Committee of the Medieal 
Caonoil to give my oinnion os to the most efficient mode in which 
can be sUidied by Medical Btodenta, 1 beg to submit the following obeear- 
rations : — 

1. 1 think the peaeiod of time devoted to this snblaet is ustielly too dliort. 
Few etndente can aoqniie any eotnpetent knewiedge ^of this eetopee, mm 
liyidting R to Medical Chemistiy, from a contae of lectofes of ibt 
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doniiticil ; and I am tliefelore of opinion that at laast nine months dioiiid be 
dofotad to thia atndj, which ini|^ be ssfBdent fcfr Tery diligent etndents. 

S* A portion of the conrae should be deTot43d to manipulationa and 
opmtiotui. By these means only can students acquire that knowledge of 
conducting prooemes and analyses so important to the medical practitioner. 

8. There should be a curriculum stating the order in which lectures, Ac., 
should be attended. Many students commence their studies with advanced 
suljjects, omitting dll a later period thc^se which are truly elementary. In 
my opinion Anatomy and Chemistry should alone form the first, or better 
•till, the first and second years’ study ; Physiology, Practice. Hospital, Ac., 
the subsequent years, ns the teachers of thest) subj(;cts must assume that 
students are acquaintc<l with Anatomy and Chemistry. 

4. Whatever curriculiini is laid <lown I think it should extend over four 
years as a minimum ; and the licst m(Kie of eifecting this would be the 
definition of the subjects to l>e studied in each year. 


Dr. CHAULES L. BLOXAM, 

With refcrcnct' to the three |K>ints on which the (’ommittoc of the Medical 
ITouncil do me the honour of inviting an expiesnion of my opinion, I beg 
leave to submit the following rec-ommendations : 

1. ^ The topics which may most advantagiHnisly be included under the 
•abject of Chemistry,” are — 

(a.) The preparation, wmpowition, and pix>pcrties of the principal elementary 
forms of matter, aiui of sucJi of their inorganic and organic com- 
pounds as have any connection with Meilicine. 

(4,) The groat general laws of chemical action, to the exclusion of 
ephemeral theories {uopounded by rival contemporaries, and of 
interest only to the professional chemist. 

{•.) C^hemioal operations taking place in the animal body. 

In the etudy of these subjects the time and attention of the studenti Miould 
not be oooopied with the eulAletit^ of symbolic notation, but with stioh 
matters m are oommonly remembered, and found to be useful by 
mmi who ha^ been in practioe for some years. 

<A) The identifloatioii, by chmnioai analyrii, of the inoigaiiio and otgaaic 
mh&tmHm ooonected with Medidne. 

A ^*The pefiods in a four years' ooune when tlieee subjectla oan be meet 
imtebly atadied, and Ibedengtli of time which dMKild be devoted In them,** 
i^ilpear to me to be4he foOowuig : 
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I*lrst li*fi<9r Sei$i4m , — Forty lectuiee (two in each week) on the 
Inorganic Elements and Compounds, and on the Laws of Chemical 
Action. 

JlHrst Rummer Seitim. — Thirty -six laboratoiy lessons (three in each 
week) of two hours, on the Identification of the Inoi^ganic Substances 
connected with Medicine. 

Sfitvnd mrntrr — Forty Kx^tim's on the Organic Compounds 

connected with Mctlicine. 

Second Sumnter Sesiticn. — Thirty-wx laboratory lessons of two hours, 
on the Identification of the Organic Substances connected with 
Medicine. 

Third IHatcr Sesition. — Twenty lectures (one in each week) on the 
Chemical OjK^rationH taking place in the Animal Body. 

Third Summer Srseion, — Twelve lalK)mtory lojwons (one in each week) 
of two hours, on the Dettiction of Poisons. 

8. ** The manner in which (’hemistry can U'sl Ix' taught.” 

The lectures sh<nild not Ix' read from a Inxik or manus(>,ript, but should be 
actual discourses of a demonstrative atid practical chtu-acter, with as many 
illustrations as {xjssiblc. Tlie student Hh()ul(l lx? roejuired to keep notes, and 
occasional titd roer examinations slxuilil Ixj held, at which the student 
diould have the assistance of his note-lxvok. 

A written examination should l)e held at the end of each course. In the 
labaratory classes, each student should work for himwjlf ; analyzing substances 
of which the composition is known only to the teacher, and shoulU be 
requii^ to keep notes which demonstrate, in a logical manner, each step of 
his analytical operations. 


Dr. J. BLYTH, (Jork, 

In reply to your drcnlar of the 4th of August, 1 beg to state as my decided 
opinion, that a course of Theoretical Cbemistiy should precede {uactioal 
instruction in the laboratory ; that the proper period for attendance on the 
theoietical oooise by medical students is the first year of their studies ; that 
sodb a course is in itself of little value, unless followed immediate]/ by a 
inactical oemme ot at least three months’ duration ; that the jxroposed mode 
of teaching a theoretical coarse is by lectures, thoroughly mnstiated by 
experiments; and that the piacti^ course should be oondooted In tbe 
lahoiatoiy, in which eadi student should be made to go through a 
com xm d qualitatife chemical analyahk t ^ 
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It ihm Uk «tl«£liih6d rule with Baron Liebig nerer to give ipeeiai eonnes 
to the difierent members of bis class who were afterwards to direct their 
attention to medidne, brewing, metallurgy, dyeing, &c. He taught that as 
the primeiplm of the science are the same under all circumstances, the great 
object of the learner diould be to master these, and the ap^cadons to 
medicine, brewing, metallurgy, &c., would come easily afterwards. 

No better rule than this can be followed in teaching Chemistry to medical 
students, who have only a limited time for its study, whose memories should 
not therefore be encumbered with the applications of the science to the arts, 
nor with too great an accumulation of isolattKl facts. The teacher should 
dwell upon the history of the elements and their prineijjal compounds only 
•0 far as to make the student fairly acquainted with them, and to deduce 
from them general lawa In this first |iart of the course he ought to get a 
tolerable knowledge of the principles of Clicmical lliilosophy and of Inorganic 
bodies. 

Organic Chemistry is of such vast extent that a selection of top4ot becomes 
here of the utmost imjx)rtanoe. A Huflicient elementary knowledge of this 
branch would be obtained by confining the attention of the student to the 
alternate analysis of Organic ItsKlies and the determination of their formnlff^ 
followed liy a discussion, of some of the most imj>ortant theories of Organic 
ChcmlKtry, In illustratiim of thm* theories some of the sulistances most 
.Important to medical men, might Ik.- seU*cded ; such as cyanogen and its 
derivatives, amylaarous and sat'charino matters, a short account of the 
different alorjhols and their derivations, organic bodies, and the chief 
Ooniftituents of vegetable and animal organisms. 

Tt is highly desirable that the jirogressof the stinlent should be tested from 
time to time during the c<»ur»o-, by examinations by the teacher, and by a 
more stringent one to be held at its termination. 

Such a course, if projierly taught., and duly attended, will give the 
student a fair knowledge of the science, provided a projier check on his 
attention and diligence be kept tlirough means of periodical examinations by 
teacher. Such knowledge will, however, soon pam from his memory, 
it be impressod upon it by a suocoeding course of practica] Chemistry. 

fn the practical course, I regard the preparation of gases, and of mere 
Chomical oompounds, as a serious waste of time. The chief object should 
ha^ in my opinion, to give a short course of qualitative Chemical axudyaiB. 
"Bf working troni a test book under the eye of the teacher, the student learns 
thgpiepQftfts of the metaUie oxides, and ci the adds, and in his experimenls 
hft lioir puts into practioe the general prindplea he had aoqtxlied in the 
thaonHoit waxm. The detectloii and Um separaticii of two oar mme haaes 
•ad adds follow, Bach a abort eourse of <pialilatiTe aaalyBbi wOl he of eeil 
mm a ltarw ai d a te the datobtion of adnltaHkxw in ptemaoentioal pnpm^ 
‘HM, in food or diink, «hd in testing common of mlneiml watem. 
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TIm iMi part of the oouxee should be devoted to the ^eauunioatloii of the 
constituents of urine in health and diaeaae» and of urinary calculi, and to 
the detection of some of the mo«it important inorganic and organic poii»ons. 

Such a oourse I have been in the habit of giving to my students sinoe the 
foundation i>f the Queen’s CoUegoiu I find that they attend with the 
greatest interest and diligence, and derive much benefit from it. A compul- 
sory examination should be held at the end of the course. 

In addition to this eiementarr dnirsc of Practical ("hemistry, 1 think an 
additional and more extcndiHl one 8h^)uld l>e attendcsl by those who desire to 
pass with honours for their diplomas. 

Such a ctiurse might embraot' a fuller toxicological scries of exixjrimonts, 
mid a more extendeil investigation of the solids and fiuids of the body in 
health and disease. 

From what 1 have stated, it will be m>cn tliat 1 regard C'hcmistry as a most 
essential branch of mtxlical education. 

Physiological and Pathological Ohemislrj’ art* only yet in their itubuioy. 
Judging from wliat has been alnady done^ it may confidently be assorted 
that the future progress of PhyHjol(»gy and Pathology will be mainly due to 
'ilhaipiitty. Tills science will stand in the same relation to Practical 
Mftdcine that Anatomy does to Surgery'. 1 cannot, therefore), agree with 
those who would place Chemistry in the same category with “classiofi;, 
mathematics, and botany,” to lx* rcih-gutoil to the jieriod of preliminary 
medical education. (>n tbe other hand, we cannot force all students to 
acquire the same high standard of attainment in the science. The minds of 
individual students will always have as great a bias as at present to different 
branches of their studies. Home will seek to jiass their final examinations 
with the highest honours ; others will lie contented to do so at the smallest 
cost of mental labour. It is for the examining boards to fix such a standard 
of attainment as shall not (lermit the latter class to lie turned loose upon tha 
public without posHeasing at least tiie minimum amount of Information 
deemed necessary for the practice of their profession. 

It appears to me that this might be effected, and an end put to the i^yttem 
of mere cramming by grinders, through the establishment of a more j^nutioal 
system of examinations for diplomas than at present exists, and of a mors 
uniform standard of attainments by the different boards, Befom in this 
direction is more practicable than in enforcing on teachers the adoption of 
a nnilonn method of instmctlQn. The precise mode in which each should 
Impart knowledge cannot be laid down by absolute rules. Settle prefer the 
indnctiTa, others the deductive, method of teaching ; and each by foUowli^ 
the natorml bent of his own mind will be more likely to prove an sffioliwt 
tfarbw than if trammelled by rigid nilea. 

It has been etioogly imximmended that the stodent should^ sotnttend* 
Dome of leotmee, bat begin at once by performiiig inqiertiiitnl p th« 
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labof»toi|^ «id {xty % few leofciim after eome time, be giten to 

bib ex|wrliiient8 and deduce general laws from them. 

Ho donbi if a teadier dcrote his whole time to grinding a few papUs in a 
laboratory, he will by a continuous course of experiments make such pupils 
greater adepts in Chemistry than those who acc^uire their information from 
lectures ; bftt there is no more necessity to pursne this method to obtain a 
knowledge of the rudiments of Chemistry than of Natural Philosophy. 
Any one acquainted with the ordinary working of a laboratory, with the great 
labour incident to Ihe fitting up of apparatus for the purposes of experiments, 
will pronounce as hopeless, any acheme for educating a class of a hundred 
students by taking them in sections into a laboratory ff»r experiments, ^without 
any joevious theoretical knowledge. Such a plan .would entail so much 
expense In apparatus and materials, so great a loss of time in mere prepara- 
tions, so much labour to the teacher, eren when aided hy a large staff of 
assistants, and such entire devotion of bis whole attention to the mere 
practice of grinding, to the exclusion of every other occupation, that few 
indeed would voluntarily choose the veiy hard lot of a teacher of Chemistry. 

Were such courses even }>ractical)le, 1 fear they would degenerate into 
classes for amusement and for the explosion of gases, as was muchJBl-omwi^^ 
with the so-oalled classes of Practical Chemistry for medical students 6>viio 
former age. 


Dr. JAMES B BRAZIER, vlW/vfi. 

In answer to your communication of the 4th of August, relative to the 
inquiry “ how the various subjects of medical education which have been 
deemed roquisite by the Council, may be taught with most advantage,"’ 1 beg 
humbly to express my opinion in resiiect to Chemistry as follows : — 

1. The manner in which it can best be taught — ^by lectures, practioal 
instruction, or otherwise. 

To impart a knowledge of Chemistry to the greatest advantage, without 
doubt, it must be given by well illustrated lectures, and by practical imtruo- 
tion in the labotalory. 

t. **1%a period ip a four years’ course when it can be most profitably 
studied, and the length of time which should he devoted to it** 
ift tids Unhmity the first Winter Setrion is usually devoted to the course 
of Tbienitloal Cfiiemistiy, and the following summer to that of Practioal 
OhMttlrtaty. 1 set no advantage to be gained by deviating frosn this aitao|o- 
ment ; on the oontraiy, on aooount of the many afflioitloiis of Chondstiy In 
Ih* wttiotti d e pa t tms nU of Hedioal Seienoet, the eaiUerli Is tafesn by the 
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A flix month*' oooxae ol lectores on Theointioal Chemiatzy, tog«th«r with « 
three months' coome of Practical Chemistry, is that usnally pteaciibedL 
After attendance on two such oouraes, many students hate acquired that 
amount of knowledge which socms at the present time to bo required by the 
Taiiotts Examining Boards. I may mention, howoTor, that yery many 
students under my own instruction repeat, oi)tionaUy, their attendanoo on 
the theoretical ooursu during a second Winter Besidon, and I think wjth 
very groat advantage to themst'lves. 

3. ** The U)pics which may most advantagi^ously lie iiltluded under the 
subject of Chemistry.” 

Under this head, I would himply remark that, in describing the history ot 
the various elements, due care siiouki Ik* taken to select such as are best 
adaj^ed for illuHtrating the law's of the science, and have at the same time a 
special claim upon the attention of the medical student. 


Me<’ Sir BENJAMIN C. BUODIK, Bart., Ouiford, 

There is one fwiiu which I e8|x‘cially wish to jui'Hs on the attention of the 
Committee of the Medical Council, in reference to their (piestion as to how 
the various subj<,*cts of Me<lical Educjition nmy be taught with the greatest 
advantage, namely, the exiKjdicncy of effecting a separation, os complete as 
possible, between preliminary scientific, study and the sjiecial studies of the 
profession, and of devoting a larger fKirtion of time and attention than now 
to the former. 

As the matter stands, the student, often w ithtml any mnentific training 
whatever, enters at oiuxi, in the sc^hool of the hosjiital, not only on his 
parofessional studies, but also on the study of Chi'mistry and Physiology, 
so that his energies are distracted by a variety of new pursuits simulta- 
neously pressed upon him. 

To gain aoquaintanoe with the principles of even one science is no easy 
task, and demands the concentrated and almost undivided attention of the 
studmt Time also is necessarily required to secure a practical familiari ty 
with such a subject as Cbemistry. Knowledge which is hastily gained is 
Bable to vanish from the mind as speedily. From my experience, I fhould 
say that a jsar at least should be passed in a laboratoiy, and devoted almost 
aanlnidvely to this subject, and that no real and valuable aoquaintanoe with 
H can be aoquiiied In less time. 

Another evil ol ^ ineeent system is the vfeiy limited oo ura s d ""^f***#* 
iastaraotiaii whidi a private medical school siforda CSicmistfy it not a 
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mbject eirftting a|Mut from otto* hnncheB of knowledge, and to be taught 
by itae^ It is most adrantageomilj imrymed when its study is associated 
with the study of the cognate scienoes, and forms {jart of a more extended 
seienUfic course. 8o that an adequate system of scientific instruction can 
only be carried cm by several professfirs, and nyjuires numerous and cxpcnriTe 
arrangements. Now a mcdic4il schcx^l is not a tchwl of general science, and 
it is only where a hospital is associated with such a school that even the 
possibility of scientific instruction is afforded. 

The oonclusicm that the scientific part of medical education should be 
pursued at a distinct time and in a sejiarate place. Ixjss in this direction 
should Ixj attemfited in the medical flclusd, and more should lie effected in 
the earlier pcjncVi of life. 

Before the student even cMinmenml his medical Htudic*s, 1 would exact a 
guarantee tliat he had d!ici(*ntly and rcall\ studn'd the preliminary sciences 
of ’Oiemistry. Physiology, and geneml PbyKn-.H, and that thc^se scienexjs had 
formed an essential and int4-gnil jwirt of his e<lucation. For this, a speciad 
examination might Ik- instituOMl, nn<l eertilicuieH of study required. This 
examination would somewhat correM|*ond to the first medical examination at 
Oxfonl, oufy I would pul that examination earlier. I would not IKnd the 
student away from the university oi collegi to the hospital, and bring him 
back, after two years, l-o undergo this examinati(»n, which is often a serious 
hanlshitH but he should 1 k' examined Ijcfon- he commenced his medical 
career at all. 'Hus exiuuinution should lx* uf a s<tiouh kind, and of such as 
would represent, in the oa»H' of the ordinary student, at least two years of 
work. After two years' devotion t^i these suhjtM'ts. the student would gain 
an acquaintance with them winch he ciuihl always nn'over, and indeeti would 
never altogi^ther Uiwe. After this he would 1 h* fret' to give himself exclusively 
to Metiicims in w hich he might In* ex|xH'ted to mak(' far more* rapid progress 
than now, for he would have ao<]uire4l scientific habits of mind, and that 
power of learning from actual exix'rieiu'tv which the ordinary literary 
education fails altogether to imfiart, but which is absolutely essential to tbe 
effective study of his profession. In this res^iect there would be a real 
economy of time. 

However, it may still be urged that tbe available period of medical 
edaoation is not suffiioiout for such a course ; and this, undoubtedly, would 
be true, if you still moan to exact from the medical student that irregular 
maas cl acquirements which is fio falsely called **Oexmral Education,** but 
vrtiiob is too often only the nmninal substitute for any eduoatioii at alt If 
he it to be examined in ancient and modem langnagea, in Latin, Greek, 
logto, hictory, and natural philoaophy, time will certainly seem short, Bui it 
aplieaart to me, I oonfhss, that in exacting thisevideooe of general attaimiMPt, 
tite Madioal OounoQ is timvidling a UtUe out of Its sphere. We shoiikl 
cocaot from the stui^t only what is most in^portiiit^ and 
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iaterpoee no unneccmry barriers in the experimental sciences ; both, in their 
facts and in their methods, have an Importanoe to the medical student 
which the study of language and general literature docs not ^kjssoss, and it 
is only putting n seasonable pressure uj)on him to require that he should 
devote a certain jiortion of his early e<iuciition to their study. But with 
literary ao*|uirt*incnt the ca«t‘ is quite tUlffen'nt, and I myself should be 
content, pro vidtHi such a scientific examination weix» sufticiently compiehensiTe 
to exact nothing else from him at the entraiux' of his profession, and to ioare 
the rest tt> the gi'iicntl tendencies and nquinunents of s»H’i('ty. 

Such a system must be gradually intrtMluced, mid it might at first be 
optional with the student, whether- ln‘ w'ould ivass the pri'liminury sc'icutific 
examination at the aimmeiicement of lus medical course, or at a later 
perioiL But the deficiencies in the unsouml scientific etlucatitui which at 
present exist would, umler its intlucncc, Ik* whui supplied. ScIkkiIs and 
colleges would oomo fon^'anl to mei't the dtuiiand, and Isdon' long we should 
have a regular ixiurm? of etlucation for h<»yh, from the ng<‘ of kixUhmi, destineii 
for the medical jirofessitm, prtnscly as wi' have now fi)r the engimsTs in the 
army. Tlie system of the unlversitieK would H]K‘edily be adapUHl to It, and 
the medical student, who has long In^en exiled from them, would again 
find his place there. 

The true function of the nu'dical man is that of adviser and referee in all 
sanitary questions ; and in the suggi'stion.s which 1 have h(*re ventured to 
make, I certainly have consideix*d that that course of training wliieh would 
best fit him for such a function, is that which “ fits him for the effleieiit study 
of his profession.*' Nurnenuis prohleins fall umler his considemtion, which 
cannot be dealt with hy “ fireseriptions,” and it would lx; an incalculable 
bc22efit to the nation if we could really wcuit’, throughout the country a 
Vx)dy of jiractitioncrs vrho would bring to Uuir ujion sanitary questions, not 
only the technical experience of ihcir profession, but the available resources 
of science. 


Dr. ALEX CRUM BROWN, Edinburgh, 

In answer to the questions contained in your circular, I beg to state — 

1. That, as a student is not required to possess any knowledge of natural 
philosc^iliy (beyofkd the elemedts of meehanios) before commencing his 
pfofesslo&al studies, It is imposslhle to exclude physios from a oowm 
Chemistry intended for medical students. Physics should, howereor, ill 

be treated as an entiiel/ subsiebary part of the oonne, and encii 
sidfjeeti as the geoenl ptepertiee of xnatteA-elasticitj, heat, dectrieiiy, Itc., 

B 9 
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be ixleiTed to aad expUdned, only go far as may be neoesgary, in 
cider to render the chemical teaching intelligible. 

Ai Cbemigtry proper ig too extensive a scienoe to be satisfactorily treated 
In a dngle oouric of lectures, I would suggest that the greater part of the 
course should be devoted to the explanation of the general principles of the 
•denoe and the iUtuptradofn of these by means of suitable examines, and that 
during the remainder of the course the comi)oundfi derived from some one 
element, or belonging to some one scries, should lx? treated in detail, thus 
giving a specimen of the way in which the general sketch might be filled up, 
did time permit. It aniears to me altogether unnecessary for a chemical 
teacher to attempt to cover the ground, which must again be gone over under 
much more favourable circumstances by the teachers of Physiology, Materia 
Medica, Pharmacy and Forensic Meilicinc. It is his duty not to imeh these 
fubjeota, but to prepare the student for the intelligent study of them. 

2. That Chcmiirtry should have as early a plac^e as jxissible in the curri- 
culum. I think the present plan of plmniig (’htimistry in the first Winter 
Session, and Practical Chcmistrj' in the sucaxMling Summer Session is as 
good an arrangement as can lx- suggest e<L 1 do not think that Chemistry 
can be pn>|ierly taught in a shorter time than that at present devoted to it, 
vk. ; a six months’ course of one hundred lectures, and a three months" 
oemrse of Practical Chemistry. 

8. That the best way to teach the principles of Chemistry is by lectures 
(Ulustratod by diagrams and oxjx’rimcnts), combineni with frequent oral 
examination. With reference to practical chemical instruction I think that 
(considering the very short time at our dis}>osal) it is more important that 
the medical student should 1 m* taught how to ust* ordinary chemical apparatus, 
including the balance, than that he should be conducted through an imperfect 
oourae of qualitative analysis* 

If the suggestions I have ventured to make in reference to the manner of 
teaching Chemistry and Practical Chemistry were adopted, it would of oouiae 
be necessary to modify to some extent the examinations on these subjects, and 
require from each candidate a knowledge of general prindplca, allowing him 
to Mleot that part of the subject on which he professes himself prepared to 
be examined in detail, and to make the practical chemical examination a test 
of rather than, what it now generally is, a test of 


* llto mydseUMIoptBloallial prastkal tijawnw. as at pmewit nofuturtsd, afe 

efveqrbMIinaei Tht gri at w part of Um tiiae is ns esw er Oy d s vols d te ptsps reH o n ibr 
UHadMilsai aad tiM loMwMgs thus aeqiBirsd Is (to a graat sBlfBt} or a 
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Dr. WILLUM CROOKB8, LmOtm, 

The pcjdnta to which you more particularly direct attention are aa tollows : 

1. “ The topics which may moat adrantageoualy be included under the 

subject of (^hemistry.” 

2. “ The period in a four years’ course when it can be most profitably 

studied, and the length of time which should be dcroted to it.” 

3. ” The manner in which it can Ixjst be taught — by lectures, practioal 

instruction, or otherwise.” 

The topics which it w’ould appear most desirable to include under the 
subject of Chemistry may be classified as relating to Inorganic, Organic, 
Pharmaceutical, Toxicological, Physiological, and Pathological Cheraistry, 
respectively. The pcricxl at which each wet ion should Ix^ taught depends 
entirely ujxin its connection with other studies. Inorganic (chemistry is 
necessary for the study of om'h of the other wet ions, and it may be oliacrved 
that each successive wctitui m|uin‘H for its pn)i>cr study a knowledge of the 
preceding sections. 

During tlie Mlntrr Ttrm, Inorganic and Organic Chemistry would 

appear the most suitable to be taught, the basis of the teaching being 
qualitatire analysis. 

The Firaf Summer (hurae might include volumetric and quantitative 
analysis in iUustration o? the subjects connected with Forensic Medicine and 
Materia Medico, such as quinine, morjihio. pnissic acid, kc. Analitatlre 
analysis, as applicable to general anatomy, should 1x5 taught at the time of 
studying the latter subject (Firat 111 n/er or Firat Summer). 

Stiumd Ulnter Ckntrae . — iSufficient Practicaf Chomitfirf might be taught for 
the full understanding of the higher physiological teaching, auch as the 
nature and composition of bile, fat, urine, blcxHl, fibrin, gelatine, Ac. ; and the 
chemical action of the healthy secretions. The methods here would be mainly 
thoee of qualitative analysis. 

Second Summer Churae . — Pathological and Hygienic Chemistry, os a 
preparation for the study of Hurgery and Medicine, sliould be taught qtumtU 
tatively ; such subjects are here included as the elements of gas-analysis, 
wmter-analyBis, analysis of milk, tests for food adulteration, quantltatiTe 
estimation of the constituents of urine, Ac. 

By devoting two years to gcxxl practical work, not only are the oontem- 
poraneous subjects iliustrated, but the after subjects ore thoroughly prepared 
for (Surgery, Medkine). ’ 

It is eomewbat dlfBcnlt to mgy how much a knowledge of purely tbeofietftofil 
Chcsnistiy ahouhl be required Consideiiiig the limltad time la iflllcli 
Chemistry is to be learnt, and remembering that the value d the ideiMsa to 
medical students depends upon their perfect familiarity with the pbyiiioal 
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pbenometiA m obtenred in the laboratoiyy I oerUinlj recommend that no 
nune theoiy be tnnght than is neoeMaiy to enable the memory to be pfreperlj 
itored with the requisite facta. ChcmlatTy ia required as a practical means 
of reseaxt^^ and the rarioua theoretical quefftions which are now agitating 
tlie chemical world refer to topics which are far removed from the ordinary 
reqtiiremcnts of medical studentifi. 

For this reason, I would also considerably curtail, if not altogether abolish, 
leoturea on Chemistry. Buch a knowledge of Chemistry as a medical student 
requirea can only be gained by actual manipulation with the test tube and 
filter ; and no amount of lectures, however copiously illustrated, can give 
that manipulative dexterity which is essential to the suc'cessful iierformanoe 
of the aimj^est analytical ofjeration. Tlic only value of lectures consists in 
the demonstration of exjK‘riments, and in affording a su]»plemcnt to the text 
book of the class. As, howiwer, a larg<‘ sctjile of ojierationB is aljst)lately 
necomry for a very' liinitc<l numlK*r of exjeriments. lectures might very 
safely be abolisluHl, or, at the most, iittendancv upon them should be optional. 

Tire foregoing re(V)mi]ien(lati(m‘^ ait* founded ujsm the }>rinciplc, that after 
the elementary knowledge eHsential to ev(>rv edu«ited man, a sort of techno- 
logical a^Tjilication of *tt should 1 k' made to medical seicnoe, Ac. The writer 
would venture to suggtwt to your (\tmmitte<‘ that the Phannivceutical Hociety 
gives ample bmilities for th<- practuT of this metlKKl, and the majority of the 
students there are itt the habit of daily uHing delicate chemical lialanocn, Ac., 
and other apjwratus which it is (pnte wife to asw rt that not one medical 
student in twenty has hmi the op|H*n unity of using. It hardly seems 
desirable that the dis|>eii.><Tis of iindieine should have a l)Ottcr knowledge of 
(I do m»t mean than tin* preserilier. It may be of 

practical value to nunark that a regular couix* of water analj-sis is practised 
by these students, and that me<lical students (to the writer's knowledge) have 
attended such auirses, in default of a sufficiently convenient one at th^ 
own schools of study. 

.The fact of the omission of all mentitm of the study of Physics in the 
Uat of necessary branches of mcHlical study is accounted for by the writer in 
cme of two ways. First, that the student has already obtained such knowledge 
in the nourse of his general education ; or second, a sufficient knowledge on 
gnoh subjects is to he affonled by the teachers of Chaaaistiy and Physiology 
impeodvely. The second of these assumptiims exdadett any teaching of 
munhaninal philosophy, of the greatest importance to the surgcon^aoocmclieiir 
||»A anatomist; the mechanical laws so applicahie, are, I believe, never 
enimniatied 1^ the lecturers mentioned, and the mbject is notdndndiid in the 
Sgn}ciiity «f the preliminaiy examination schemes. Up to the pnmmt time, 
and phyiidloginal looturers have been oompelled to give a hasty 
nnUliif Of natnial pyioaophy pieper,and Ihk has been the ease in sfitoof 
toadditiQiial nmttar that has been added year hy year', ao that the bstdsn 
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mast shortly become tmbearaUe. It seems absurd to lecture to an audience 
upon the most complex subjects in physiology, the electricity of nerve 
and muscle, adjustment of the lens, and formation of erect and inverted 
images, when these latest scientific results have to l>c prefaced by an enunci- 
ation of elementary laws ; a seimratc eourseof teaching in these subjects by a 
competent lecturer, with all ned'Hsary appliances and apparatus seems to be 
most desirable. A mctlicial witness in a court of law is lot^ked upon as the 
scientific witness, and his opinion might lie asked of evidence derived from 
the spectrosc<»ix' or pttlariscojx!, — instruments in continual ust' by the medical 
jurist, well trained and educatcnl. 

In conclusion, it may b(' stated that the whole basis of the foregoing 
remarks rests upon the following pn)[>(>sition. Medicine (including Surgery, 
&c.) is one branch of phyxiral rt'ttrarrh ; thow', tlu'rcfore, who would profess 
a knowledge of it should Is* intimately acquainted with the methods, 
chemical and physical, that an- nwessarj' for the suecessful study of all forms 
of matter. Tlic laws of mutter should lx? fully recognized to lx? the laws of 
all matter. 


I)R. FRANK LAND, Ijotuhm, 

In repily to your communiavtion, dated August 4th, 18G8, requesting, 
on behalf of a ('unimitUx* of the Medieal (’ouncil, my ojinion on certain 
points connwted with the teaching of ( ’hemistnf’, 1 lx‘g to wiy, in referenoe 
to the tojno which may most advantagi-ously In* ineluded under the subject 
of Chemistry, tlmt, inasmuch us I’hysies ihx*M not H]>fH?ar in the list of 
subjects, 1 presume it is not intended to form ]«ir1 of the ^hemical course. 
From its great ijn|K>rtanee, however, to the meiliml jiractitiuner, it is to be 
regretted that Physics should not lx* made the subject of a M}X)cial course of 
instruction. Under Chemistry, 1 should ihcreffirc include — 

1. Physics. ^ 3. Organic Chemistry. 

2. Mineral diemistry. 4. Qualitative Analysis. 

For a complete course of instniction in Chemistry, but not embracing the 
fuller course of study suitcxl for higher qualifications, one year is the 
minimam of time required to be escclutn/eely devoted to the subject. Ify 
experience with students at this College and elsewhere, enables me to state 
that at the ex}totion of the time just mentioned, or rather after aiiia 
months of actual work, a student of good average ability will pais a 
mtisfactory examination in Physios, Theoretical Chemistry, and Pzmstieal 
Chemistry, including both Qualitative and Quantitative Analysis. TUdng 
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itilo howerer, tbe number of mbfeots whidi here to be etndied 

in tbe four ymn* oottme^ 1 preenme that it would be impracticeble to defote 
one jmr exduMTelj to Cbemi«tr 7 . In any case, however, I would adriie 
that Chemiitiy iihould lie taken during the finct year, and further, that it 
abcmld include a ooume of four or five lectuiee per week, extending over the 
whole Winter Seadon, and a course of lalxiratory instruction daily, except 
Saturdays, from 10 A.M. to fi p.M., throughout the Hummer Session. 

With xx^gard to the manner in which Chemistry can best be taught, I 
think that both instruction by lectures and by practical manipulation in a 
laboratory are cwtentially necessary. I am also very strorgly of o|)inion that 
the 'proficiency of the student ought to be tested at the close of the lecture 
course by a searching written examination ; and at the close of the 
laboratory course. Viy a practical examination in Qualitative AnalysiR. My 
experience at Rt, BartlK»l<»mew’H Il<>s|)ital, during the six years I occupied 
the chemical chair, lo<l me to the crmclusion that the chemical instruction 
In the medical schools of the motrf>fx>lih i*. rendered nearly useless by the 
omission of any sufficient and obligatory examination at its close. 

The following would lie, in my opinion, the kind of curriculum of chemical 
instruction which it would \n' derimble to foll<*w • — 

Itf. A course of twenty- five lectures on I’hysies. 

tnd. A oiursc of forty lcctur<‘« <»n Mineral Chemistry’. 

8rd. A <y>ursc of thirty lectur*\H on Organic Chemistry. 

4fA. A course of jiractical in-tructiiui in Qualitative Analysis, extending 
over tlmv inonth*^. 

In conclusion, 1 would licg to ol>Horvc that the whole of the foregoing 
course of rhemicul instnicti«>n ought to pr(x^e<l«‘ the nunlioal curriculum ; 
and it is to lie ho|X'<i that the intixMiuction of the stmly of the physical 
isdcnoes into primafy and secondary schools will, before many years elapse, 
render this poss^lc. Tlie mcHbcal eumeulum w»>uld then include only the 
special applications of Chemistry to intnlicine. The chemical instruction 
would in fact begin where, in the bIkwc scheme, it leaves off, and the medical 
•tudent would acquire such an amount of training in f^ysical edience as 
would enable him to grapple effectively with the chemical and physical 
fxoblcma which he will daily encounter in the ^iWtioe of his profession. 
For the scheme above sketched out, the following might then be mbsti* 
tuted;— 

Isf. A course of fifteen lecture# on the applications of Physics to Mhdx* 
due and Hurgery, including the special physics of the eye and 
ear. 

tnd, A COQise of practical instruction in a physical labceatoiy, ex- 
tendixig over one month. 

SrA A couxs^ of about thirty lectures on the spedal i^pllceMoiia of 
^ Chemistij^ to Medkine, 
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4^4. A otmzse of two moothfl’ pnusticftl instmotion in a (^emioal la> 
botratoxy, in thoee brancbee of QualitatiTe and QnantitatiTe 
Analjrsis which hare a epeoial bearing upon the praetioe of 
Medicine. 

It is obrious that these special, or, as they may with propriety bo called 
tecdmical, api^lications of the physical sciences cannot pomibly be taught to 
any purpoee unless the student has already made himself thoroughly 
acquainted with the sciences themselves. 


G. D. LIVEING, Esq., Cumhridge. 

With regard to your letter of the 4th ult., I have the following obser- 
vations to offer : — 

1. “ A« to th(‘ topics to Ik‘ included under (’hemistry." 

It seems to me (piitc unnm'ssary that the medical student should be 
acquainted with nmnv of the dotailn into which Chemintr}" has now expanded; 
but it is of the utmost irnjKirtancc that he should undorstaud the general 
principles and law‘^ 'riu'se may, I think, l>o sutliciently well illustrated \yy 
the simpler combinations of Inorganic Chemistry, omitting altogether the 
rare elements, and all com jiounds which nrt‘ not either of common occurrenoo 
or In some way of a typical charac1<“r. The knowledge of Organic Chemistry 
exacted might very well limited to on(‘ or two well defined series, and 
the leading properties of a few of the most ini}M»rtant proximate .constituents 
of animal and vogctahle IkkIIcs. I do m^t mean to say that a further 
acquaintance with Organic Chemistry would imt l>c of great service ^ a 
medical student, but that it is undesirable to exact or exfiect it. It is quite 
impossible in the case of a progressive scicnee like Cbcmisti^, to lay down 
any limitations which shall lx* suitable for many years in succession ; so that 
it is best that each examining Ixxly should draw up some sort of schedule 
specifying the extent, so far as the facts of Chemistry arc concerned, which 
will be included in it* examinations ; and that thc^ limit* should be narrow, 
aiyj ^uifough knowledge rather than a diffuse one exacted, — a knowledge of 
principal and their application, rather than of minute facts. A knowledge 
of a multitude of fact* may be necessary in some of the more Strictly 
pro feari onal sciences, but is too often the only kind of knowledge which a 
medical stadent aims at. Much knowledge of analysis does not appear to 
me to be called lor, because few medical men can ever become tru s t w o rtl iy 
toodoblogista, and the deteetkm with certainty of single adds and basat of 
oaatmon oocurrenoe, is about as much ss can be expected of the maw of 
students. The practice in maniimUtion needed for attdniiif this point will 
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be MiiBele&t to liable them to ten one thing from another, and to ap{)i 7 
propeslj the teaU lor most of the common imparities in - pharmaceutical 
pri^Nintions. While, howerer, 1 would restrict within narrow limits the 
acquaintance with the facts of Chcmistiy which should be exacted of 
nodical students, there is another direction in which I think it rerj 
undesirable to contract the definition of (‘hcniistry, namely, in regard to the 
allied branches of physics. The cxpt‘rirnontal laws of beat, and, to some 
extent, those of electricity also, should l>e cmbracctl within the course. They 
are not strictly (’hemistrj', but so intimately connecte<l, not merely with 
chemical action but with all forms of physical action, that a knowledge of 
them is almost esHtmtial to the due stmly of physiology and such like 
subjeots. In onler tfi avoid all ambiguity, it would l>e well, 1 think, if the 
Ckmncil would state s|S‘citically, os a rt'commendation, that the experimental 
laws of heat and electricity should l)e indudi*d under the head of 
Chemistry. The limits of the (‘xaminatioti*^ in these branches must be 
defined 1mm time to time, os in the caw of t’heinistrv proj)cr. These limits 
may be very narrow in the erase of ehictneity, and so chosen as to tax the 
memory as little os ptwHible, hut bring out a knowledge of the general laws, 
because those sciences an> for the rntnlical student only ancillary to the study 
c# other things; and it is the npplieution of their principics to other sciences, 
such as Physiology, w’hiob it is most im|suiant for him to understand. This 
leads me io the second (juestion •— 

IJ. ** As to the |)eri<Ki in the fiuir years' course ni which (’bemistry may 
host be studied, and the time to U' devottnl to it.” 

Since Chemistry may U* said to umlerbe all the other sciences proscribed 
for the medical student, inasmuch as it tnats of {)n>|ierties of matter which 
are of a geneml chanuder ami nm imlrjn'ndvnt of the mere form of the 
mat^, it ought plainly to Ih' the first Ktmbetl ; and, 1 think, the study of it 
ought bj be conclude<l in the first year. When there axe many new ideas to be 
gained, they do not pn‘sent themwlves in definite form or with sufficient 
claarueas at first. that 1 d<» not consiiler that less than a year is time 
onough to allow' to Chemist rj' ; but the student can hanlly afford to give 
more time to it than this, at least if he give no much attention to it that he 
may be §aid to lx? studying it during that time. 1 have a very decided 
opinioii that it would be to the advantage of medical students in gencsral if 
were put through their examination in Chemistry at the end of the first 
yuif ^ their course, in order that they may learn it in a definite wi^ while 
thqf m ahoai it, and, because it is often slurred over at first, and theieby the 
?«ary uae of it in its application to other subjocte is lost. It is this application 
oC it, I xugaid as of real importanoc, that a medical student should 
undawtand ; mmI* lor Uds reamm, 1 would insist on it as a preliminary stu^, 
hut free him from the buiden of any examination in it, ju m liis ti e sf 
fihn lelm iMKiod ^ the eourse. 
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8. ** With regud to the nuumer of teaching ChemiBtry.*' 

I do not think that anything dse can entirely anpeniede formal lootnres 
with experimental illustrations, for In no other way can the broad features 
and general prindplee bo so well brought bt^fore the student. At the same 
time, no lectures, in which tlie pn^fessor is the stile speaker and experimenter, 
afford by themselves ade<|uate iiistnictiun for ordinary mindsy which require 
to have the same jioint put U'fore them more than once and from several 
points of view. A system of cattehetitial It'ctures In classes not exceeding 
16 or 18, in which each stiuieiit in turn may act as demonstrator, and answer 
the questions of his fellow students under the su|X'rinten<lenot' of a teacher, 
seems to me the best supplement to the formal lectures liefort? mentioned. 
In these classt's the simpler ex|s‘riinents shown in the fonnal lecturt*s might 
be reiKsated by the students, und they miglit Ih' made to work out numerical 
and other examples of the appl lent ion of the laws, for in no other way CAn 
they so well arrive at a coinpix*h(*nsM)n of tlu' practical lioaring of these 
laws. I n(HHl not add that practical anulysiM aui only Ik? leanit by actual 
manipulation. 


Dr. STEVENSON MACADAM, EdxnUirgh. 

In reply to your letter of date 4th August, I l)eg to submit the following 
opinion on the jxunts subinittc<l to me • — 

1. “ Tlie topics which may most advantageously lx.' incliidcxl under the 

subject of (diemistrv ” hre — 

The Non-MeUillic Khunents ; 

The Metallic Elements, esjtedally in relation to their mwiicinal oom* 
IKiunds ; 

Organic Chemistry, inclutUng th<‘ Amylac<*onH and Haocliarine groups j 
the Albuminous group ; the Alcohols, Ethers, and Acids ; the CMla 
and Fats ; the Alkaloids, and t’yan()gen and its compounds ; and 
Chemical Phikstophy. 

2. “ The period in a four years' course when Chemlstiy can be most proflbi 
ably studied is the first year, as a knowknlge of (Chemistry is essential to the 
study of Materia Medico, Fhywology, and Practice of Medicine ; and tha 
length of time which should be devoted to it should not be less thwi eight 

8. ** The manner in which Chemistry can best be taught is by a coume of 
lectuies, extending over five or six months ; a»d hf inst^etdon in Praottoil 
Ctenistiry or analysis daring three mot&ths. 

The only other observatian which occurs to me as desemring oi attcaation is 
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in legM to the mode of ooudncthig the eyminetjone of etndenti in 
Cbemietij, which ehoold be both oral and written on the snbject ci the 
lectnrei, and be thorooghlj practical in the case of Praotioal Chemistry, 
the latter point maj be gained by calling upon the student to exhibit his 
ikill in the testing or detection of substanocs, espedsUy those of a poisonoot 
or medicinal nature. 


Dr. Wm. MARCET, 

SCHEME OF MEDICAL TUITION FOR THE FIRST TWO YEARS, 
WITH ITS RELATIONS MAINLY TO CHEMISTRY. 

FIRST YEAR, 

Winter Seswon. 

Afwfomy. Phyt'wlagy, 

For Three Months.— (Locturr^) KIrmmi$ of (lirmiitry including Natural 
Philosophy, partly nn intnxluction to Materia Medica. 

SrMMER sewion. 

Bcft4tny^ Practical PhytwUtgy (Mictok'ojx'), Materia Medica, 

SECOND YEAR, 

Winter Sebbion. 

Chemietry. 

Anatcmy (General). 

Demonstrations and Dissections applied to Surgciy, Ac. 

Last two months . — Practical Chemistry in a laboratory to i^iply tests and 
determine specific graritics with a balance. 

* Summer Session. 

Jhmd Ui m l dsiaiiCry (in a laboratory) including Toxioology and the other 
fUbjeoli treated in the course of lectures (except the triplication q< teata). 

4yfd J ^ a rmam stiaal C km iHr y. 

Oomia of Laotmi on Cmaagm (applied to MedidiiaX into 

YIneePartii. ^ 
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Pabt I. would include — 

The elements and Uwa of Chemistry. 

A few lectures on Natural Philosophy. 

The Chemistry of the Metalloids. 

The Chemistry of those metals^ the compounds of which are doicribed 
in the Brituh Pkarmact^paria (including metallic poisons). 

Salts. 

A few lectures on compound varieties, fermentation and putrifeotion 
of the alcohols and organic acids. 

A portion of Part I. would form the subject of the short course of lectures 
in the First Winter Session. 

Pabt II. would include — 

Chemistry applicti to PhysioK>gy, &c. 

Constituents of the HIockI. 

„ „ Tissues (fats). 

„ ,, S(*cretion», 

their pre|>aration and propt'rties ; (juantitativc determination of 
the organic luid mineral constituents of the animal fluids and 
tissues, >)y gravimetric and volumetric methiids. 

The Chemical phenomena of digestion. 

Pabt III. would include — 

Chemistry applied to Toxicology. 

Detection of Poisons — 

In contents of stomach and bowels. 

In secretions. 

In tissues. 

Chemistry and detection of organic iX)iHonfi. 

CXhemistiy applieil to Hygiene ; 

Adulterations of food, and their detection (a vefry vm^artantiul^ect). 
Impurities in water, and their detection. 

Impurities in air, and their detection. 

This plan for the clinical instruction of medical students infers that the 
subject of Chemistry applied to Physiology is omitted from, or treated most 
supetflciallj in the course of Physiology. 

Aooording to this mrangcinent, the course of lectures on Physiology wHl^ 
precede that <m Chemistry, whidi is necessary in order to enable the c he m ic al 
oouise to include the subject of Chemistry applied to Physiology. It W01 
also have the advantage of gtoupfing together the study of the stractuxa 
and fnnetiems of the body. During Uie last two or three months of the 
int Winter Seedon, e certain number of lectures might be ddlveted on ^ 
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dement* ol Chemietiy, inclnding Katnml Philosophy and the general Iawb 
cft Chemical Bdence^ which might be made to some extent an introduction 
to Kateria Mcdica. The adv antage of thia arrangement would be mainly, 
that time would be allowed for the courwe of lectures on Chemistiy in the 
■eoottd winter, to include Chemwtiy applied to Pliyaiology and Toxicology, 
which it ought to do. 

The exiume of lectures on Chemistry would l)o delivered in the second 
Winter 8e«don, when the student's capabilities to master that branch of 
medical knowledge, consider(‘d as rather difficult, will be naturally greater 
than at the beginning of his medical studies. It will Ik* found, I believe, an 
advantage to give practical instruction in the application of tests in the last 
part of the second Winter Session, which will give njort* time to Practical 
Chemistry appli(;d to f*hysit>log}% Toxicology and Hygiene in the second 
Summer Hession. 

Instruotioti in Practical (’hemistrv would Is* conductcHl in a lalioratory 
during the secxjnd Summer Si‘Ksu>n. This course' sbnuUl U* strictly confined 
to Practical Chcmistiy' iipplii*<l to rijysi<»logy, Toxicology, and Hygiene; it 
being undcwtcKsi that the student has ac<iuired, pructically, the knowledge 
of chemical tests in the sf^umd Winter Session. 1 InJicve that Chemistry 
applitni to diK’am*, sueb os the examiiiatinu (.f samples c4 morbid urine, had 
bettor lie studied at the lH*<UHid(', (»r in n h(*spitui*wnrtl under the physician’s 
directions. 

The ronme af Practical (’hemistrv sbould take up tw«j hours throughout, 
in succession, four or five days in the week. Tlie student should prepare 
Under the immediate direction t»f the professor. sain])les of the constituents 
of tlic blood, tissues, and m'tTetioii.*^, and pn*Hi*rve them w* as to retain a 
oollection of these Kul>stanc<*s, which lie ran refer to in ajftcr»life when 
neoeasary. He should also go thixmgh the cpiantitative determination of the 
minclra! constituents of the animal thuds and tissues, and be instructed in the 
Use of dialysora. 

With respect t<» Toxicology, the students should acquire a practical 
knowledge fAr iurtrartim 0/ jufittmt fnm tuynnic mixtyres^ and from 
timutf and sccrc/iaiM, and of their tests. 

Practical Chemistry, apidicnl to Hygiene, will include the examination of 
food for the detection of its adulterations. The analysis of water, and more 
uifMioially the detection of its impurities (considered as unwholesomeX 
Ike tfiileotion of impurities in air. 
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A. F. MARRBCO, Etiq., J>urh»m. 

In answer to paragraph 5, 1 wish respectfully to state my oonvicticai : 

1, That the student in medicine should tuft be registered under the age of 
aeventeen. 

2, That during his first Winter Si'ssion his attention should^be giren 
absolutely to Anatomy and fhemistry, luul that time would ultimately bo 
sared by this, 

3, That no cxmrm' of instruction will actx>mpli»li its end, which is not 
followed up by a rigid testing, prac'tical and theoretical, of the student's 
acquirements ; and that a subjtHd not ho examimHi in, hiul liettcr lie omitted 
from the curriculum at onw. 

Finally, that then' is no subject of medical education, in which reform 
would be at once more Ixmeficial to stmh'ntH, and widcome to itH teachers, 
than Chemistry. 

AN'SWEIW to Qt’KHTlONH. * 

1. The general pnneipU's of ('hcnucal PhynicH and Chemistry^. 

Tlie details of Chemist rj' which the Mtudent in medicine is to apply to the 
study of — 

(rt.) Physiology. 

(b.) Materia Milica. 

(c.) Mciiicino. 

(d.) Medical JurispriKietice. 

In these details, I conceive, the student should Ik* thoroughly prepared^ 
before attempting the alsive c^^iurscs, and the lecturers should be entitltjd to 
a^ume that he is so prefian'd, instead of attemjiting their cxpf>Hition, to tho 
exclusion of their own legitimate w«>rk. 

2. Decidedly, in the first Winter Ki^ssion, and in two courses of three 
months each afterwanls. 

3. Six months tutorial lectures, every fact la'ing demonstrated as far as 
posfdble. 

Repetition by the student, under supervision, of a very large portion of the 
experiments in this course. (tSoe Examp leg.) « 

Two practical courses of the analysis connected with — 

(a.) Clinical Medicine, 

(A) Medical Jurisprudence, 

to be attended while the student follows these suljjects.* 

Chi reading over these answers I would wish to odd these remarks : 

1st, I am speaking from the point of view of a small school where, no 
doubt, the tutorial plan of teaching is more workable than in a 
large one. 

— — — — 

* 1 eMmot eunpliiy the kind of eourte oootwDplatod better than bf aayliig that 1 
cbealdiMetlwSrdiiMlStliparts of I>r.Oi>i.ix 0 *s Manual m test>book. 
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fmd, I tan ftrongly opposed to allowing students to register up to the 
I5th of the first month. 1 haye seen enough to convinoe me of the 
pernicious effects of this regulation, and I think forty<eight hours 
grace, ample. 

EXAMPLE OF LABORATORY PRACTICE— FIRST WINTER. 
Week’s LBcrruEEs. 

Chlorine and com]X)unds (expcrimcntfl aw in text books). 

Iodine, bromine, and their compoundfc 

I^BcaaTOBY pRAcrncE. 

C^Uorine, Ana}3rtical characters of gas in fK>lution. 

Af^on on organic matter. 

Ckloridet. Disongagemeut of chlorine from — t>f hydroch. acid from — 
distinotion of hyd : a(!id from — metallic chloride by tests. 

^aracters of chloride of silver. 

Omidet qf Chlorinr. Recognition of bleaching salts — of chlorates. 

Xadint and Bromine. Separation from com|)ounds and identification. 


Dr. WILLUM ALLEN MILLER, lAfndon. 

In replying to your circular letter on the subject of Medical Educatum, 
dated 4th August, 1868, I shall address myself to your questions in the 
order in which they arc proi>o»tHi. 

1. “ The topics which may most advantageously be included under 
the subject of Chemistry ” appear to mo to be these — 

(«.) Chemistry of the non«metaUic elements, illustrating the laws of 
(diemical combination. 

Chemistiy of the metals employed in medicine and in the arts, with 
an explaiyation of the pnncifiles of the classification of ciystaU. 

(e.) Organic Chemistry. 

(d») Elements of chemical qualitatiTe analyeda, including the detection of 
the principal acids and bases, both inorganic and organic, and the 
more important poisona 

Xlm aitent of detaU into whihh it may be wise to enter, enpecially in the 
brenoh of Oiganio Chemistiy, can soaroely be defined in a letter, and nnAyr 
eay ofammutinoae must be left to the judgment of the teacher ; thoai^ it 
would not te toy diff&milt to draw up a statement in outline of the minimum 
lUlta «i aohjoalt upou which the student mi{^t be requiiod to be fnptsnA 
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The applicatioQA of Cbemistiy to Fhjsicdogy ihould be dealt with bj the 
physiologist ; and, if I may venture a remark in passing, on a subject not my 
own, I think that this portion of the study of Physiology should not be given 
daring the first Winter Sesinon. 

2. The period during which Chemistry may be best studied in a four 
years' course," is during the first and second years. 

I am of opinion that it would l>c an advantage to the student to commenoe 
his studies in May instead of in Octol>cr. Daring this Summer Session a 
preliminary course of Exjierimental Physics should form a port of his ouni- 
culum. This would pnive a fitting introduction to his chemical pursuits. 

Such a course of physio should include — 

(a.) The elementary' principles of Mechanics and Hydrostatics. The 
balance, ^nth the methcKis of weighing and taking specific gravities. 
(6.) Pneumatics, introducing the description of the air-pump, the house- 
hold pump and the barometer. 

(c.) Heat, with the use of the thermometer ami hygnimeter. 

(rf.) Electricity, lK)th of the ordinary maelune and the voltaic battery, 
(r.) Optics, Hi* far oh to explain the ufH’ of mirrorn and lenses, the 
construction of the microAcx)jK' and the telcHcopc, end the optical 
arrangement of the eye. Di8|H'ixion of light and the prismatic 
s^ctrum. 

(/.) Bound, and the jirinciple on which the muHiejil scale is constructed. 
These subjects might be treated in from forty to fifty lectures. 1 attach 
great importance to this distinct study of physics. The lectures should be 
copiously illustrated by ex{>crimentH, tables and diagrams, and explanation of 
apparatus ; due |m>gn:;ss of the students should be tested by frequent oral 
and written examinations. 

8, I proceed now to coiiHider the third question, vix*, “ as to the manner 
in which Chemistry can best be taught. ’’ • 

This course of exfierimental physics will have prepared the student for a 
course of lectures on Chemistry, which may be given as at present, during 
the first Winter Bession. It may occupy from eighty to one hundred 
lectures, including frequent examinations, lx>tb oral and written. 

Without such examinations, neither teacher nor pupil cafi really judge of 
the progress which is being made. In the conduct of these examinations and 
the reading of the ansivers written, the lecturer would need the aid of his 
demonstrator, and would do wisely in associating him with himself in this 
neoemaiy but laborious portion of his duty. 

It is scarcely neoemaiy to .say that the chemical lectures should not bt 
merely didactic, they must be demonstrative, and so arranged as to dflvb|e!p 
the logical faculty oi the listener, and oonseqnentij should be ahttHdiHlIly 
ffliiatiated by experimeiits, as weU as aiikd by diagnuBS and tehiMi 
A conrse of lectaies is all that need be insisted on. ladosd, In m 
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om do I tU&k, wbftterer be the sabject, thftt the student should be 
oomptiled to Attend the same coarse of lectures a second ^me. 

The practical teaching of Chemistry must be condacted in a laboratoiy 
fitted up for the purpose. Here the jrapil must himself perform the operations 
of testing and analysis under the eye of the teacher. Such a oouiae is as 
neooMMuy for the acquisition of a knowlfdge of Chemistry as the practice o# 
dissection is to the study of Anatomy ; but the student need not devote so 
long a time to the practice of Chemistiy as to Dissection. Thirty or forty 
demonstrations of two hours each might suffice, and these might advan< 
tageously be carried on simultaneouiily aitb the chemical lectures, though in 
practice it would jjrolmbly be found more convenient to conduct them during 
the summer — which, if my iiroposal were carried out. would be the Second 
Summer Session. 

The general suggestions, which, in accordance with the invitation of the 
Committee, I would make, ore them* : — 

1. That there Ijc a preliminary Summer Session. 

2, That during this session, lectures bt* given 
(a.) On Elementary Pliymcs. 

{h.) On Botany. 

(e.) That without a formal course of lectures the student be introduced 
to the study of Ojfti'ologj', under the guidance of the demonstrator 
of Anatomy. * 

8. Thai there be no oomfmlsory attendoiice a second time upon the same 
course of lectures. 

4. That those oourses of lectures which are uot dcmojprtrative should be, 
where possible, abridged, whilst clinical teaching should be increased. 


Dr. AXFRED 8, TAYLOR, Ltmdm. 

1. ** The topioB which may most advantageously be induded under tha 
•abject of Chemistry.” 

Eavtxip regard to the very proper restriction ol this inquiry, namdy, that 
the comae of study laid down should comprise what is necemary to enable 
•tndenta to obtain the requisite knowledge and skill for the praotioe of the 
medioal ptofearion, 1 am of opinion that the topics which may be moat 
adtantafeoiialy I nc l uded under the subject of Chemistry eie the following : 

The prapertias d the metalloids or non-metals— their naseend apphoetloii 
in Mediciiie and the Aits,— the compounds which th^ foonn with each other, 
and the propeitice d theee compqunda. 

0ate tiiie heed 1 Inolude the foUowiiig bodies : — onygsn, Itydw g en , 
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nitiogen, chlorine, bromine, iodine, tolpbor-phosphonu end carbon. Ther^ 
are other eiementary bodies belonging to this group, namely, eelemiam, 
inoiine, boron, and eclicon, which are of minor importance, and netsd not 
enter into a course of Chemistry for medical studenta. fn a medical 
point of Tiow they are of no interest. 

The metalloids tidwted for illustrati»m in a course of medical Chemistry 
oompdae all those which buihl up organic coinjioundm and constitute animal^ 
and Tegctable 8ul>stanres in the rarious fonus in whi<*h they present them* 
aelrea. The atmosphere, earth, and sea are largely fornicnl of them ; and 
their compounds hare im}xmant ndations to medical science and practice. 
Most of the facts conntvtwl with theae elements and their compounds admit 
of demonstration at the lectun'-table, and the cx}X'nrnenta themsclres are of 
a nature to fix and attnu't the attention of a intsheal student, and to make 
him take an interest in the study of the subject. The ehomical history of 
oxygen, hydrogen, nitrogen, chlorine, and earlxni. comprises a large range 
of science, thnoving light u|Kin many (luestions coniu'ctixl with rhyw<iU>gy, 
Pathology, and the pnw tiec of M<*dicine. 

Tlie metals form a \ery extensiv** gnmp of elements, numlicnng about 
fifty-three, hut the gU'UK'r numls'r (»f them have no interest in a medical 
point of view, and a deseriptum of these an<l their yiniixirties might be fairly 
omitted from a course of leelures and demonstrations intended for student# 
of Medicine. This branch of Chemistry a*, a subjtx't for teaching might, it 
appears to me. Is* rt*duc(sl to the billowing heiuis : — 

{a.) Those metals which form the alkalies and alkaline salts, 

' (k.) Common metals and their salts, which are used in Medicine, e.g,^ 

mercury, (v>pf>cr. lead, iron, *inc, aluminium, silver, amenio, 
and antimony. 

In addition to the »*fleeto<l metalloids an<l metals above mentioned, there 
is another topic which must lie ineludcMl in the course of chemical instruc- 
tion for the medical student, namely. Organic Chemistry, comprising the 
chemistry of vegetable and animal substances, thcii proiierties and uses. 
The study of the metalloids and metals should precede the study of organic 
compounds, and form a basis for it. 

This topic should mclud(? a knowledge of the propeilies of the solid# and 
fiuids of the animal body with the changes which ariie from disease, so far 
a# they are demonstrable by Chemistry. 

Although not specially referred to as a of pure Chemistry, it would 
be difliinbla that a medical student should be instructed in the methods tor 
debmniatatg the purity and strength of the principal oomponnds usad tft 
Madkine, and that he should have a knowledge of the common impufitiai 
HMj to be fboad In madiffinaa, and oi the methods of detacting the m, 

TImm are, 1 beUara, two defacU in the paeaent system of teadMog 
ChuBlstiy in the madioil aohoots. i. Physios form too laife a poitlon d 

et 
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ibft ootifse, to the esdomon of Chemistry paoper; and 2n<L There is too 
great a diipofdtkm on the part of teachere to go into the refinements ci tibe 
•eiaiooy and to occupy much Taluable time in the illustration of subjects 
which hare little or no connection with Medicine or medical practice. 

With regard to the first point, I would remark that, even with the reduced 
number of to|iios recommendetl in this jwiper, there is quite enough of 
^^Cbomistry |TTOper to occupy the teacher and student, without encroaching 
upon other branches of science. Physics, including heat, light, electricity, 
and magnetism, are now <»f sufficient extent and iinj)ortanoc to be taught in 
a separate ooursc of instmetion. They cannot be introduced into a Cbemioal 
course without nuniering it necessary to (nmt mtu’h rchich is strictly 
Cfumical, In one of the most |K»pular manuals of Chemistry for English 
students — (Kow'nc’s “ Pheraistry ”> — it will lx? seen that nearly one-half of 
the book is occujiied with Physics, to the exclusion of much useful informa- 
tion In Chemintiy pn)fX!r. 

Of the second defect, I will only oIwxtvc that ii has been encouraged, and 
is chiefly maintained, by the mtKle of examination atiopted by some of the 
Examining Boanl«, CH|)ecially of the University of Ivjudon. The questions 
put to candidates ore such as would Ix' apprt>priate if they intended 
to become Professom of Chemistry or ( hemical Philosophy. These questions 
often involve subjects (juite rcmu\e<l from Mwlicine or medical pracdoo ; 
and if the student is prejxutxl to answer such i^uc*»tions, he owes the power 
to a system of cramraing, or sjxvial instruction to meet the requirements 
of the examiners whom' jx‘cuhar view’s are known. vSomc lecturers, having 
a dcfdre to jwveni the system of grinding or cjTiniiiiing for cxnminatiQns, 
find it necewsanr to intrcKiuce into their lectures topics which they would 
otherwise exclude. A medical student Ux)ks clut#uly to w’hat is likely to fonu 
the subject of examination for the diploma. 

S. ‘*The period in a four years* course when it (Chemistry) can ho 
. most profitably studied, and the length of time which should be 
devoUMl to it,” 

Z am of opinion that the best ])cn(xl in a four years* course for the study 
of Chemistry it as it is now fixed, namely, during the first year's attendaaoe. 
Thero^^U much to fix the attention of students in thus Ix^piming with m 
•Qiouoe which admits of the demonstration of its principal facts. In 
s4fiithm to the interest thus ezdted, Chemistry is a soienioe whichf when 
li Wpo rt y taught, trains the min^to accuracy of reasoning. 

It X make any exception to this remark, it is that the toctures on Chgnnin 
Otaaiitiy might admit of postponmnent until the student has made aaBMi 
ndraaoe in Physkdogy and Pathology ; say, to the second or third year of 
etudy. The agudicatioos of C^iemiatiy to XiedSdne would he than mnm 
and tlmiz *filne Iwtter ai^^^ 

^ t3m ilndantot the ink year might proAtahlj take vp dm Ohemimrj of 
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the metalloids and metals, the organic compounds being reserred for the 
aeooud or third year. 

This arrangement might lead to the necessity of dividing the Chair of 
Chemistry into Inorganic and Organic, Including Physiological and Patho- 
logical Chemistry ; the former being adapted for commencing, and the latter 
for advanced students. 

In ref^noe to the length of time which sliould he devoted to Chemistry . 
daring a four years’ course of stiidy, 1 beg leave to make the following 
suggestions r — 

Assuming that the system of teaching by leciftren will l)e retained, with 
some motUfications, I am of opinion that throe let'tures weekly are as many 
as can be attended by a medical student with pndit to himself. He has not 
only to receive, but to digest the knowb'dge iiniwii-twl by the beturer. To 
require an attendance' on chemical loot arcs more fnsiucntly, is only likely 
to produce confusion in the min<l of a studi'nl. Tlic chcniicml knowl©<lge 
acquired by a student dex's not de|*cnd on the swwArr, but on the quality of 
the lectures ; on the nuxlc in which the facts are imimrted, and whether 
there Is a mifticient intcn-al Is'twofn any two locturcs to allow him to think 
Wfdl of the suVijcct, and arrange the matter in his mind. 

The present curriculum, from OctolxT 1 to March 31, comprises about 
thirty weeks. Deducting two wtx'ks for the (’hristmus vacation, this would 
give a total of twenty-eight weeks ; thus allowing, at the rate of throe 
lectures weekly, eighty-four lectures on (’hemistry in one mwlical session. 
These are too numerous. Studentw, 1 Ix'licvc. l>ccomc wearied with the 
subject, and the numlsT of Icciures ujKm it, long Ix'fore the close of the 
medical scasion. T’liey ce-aw' to ntt<*nd the U'ctures. It has beim, I believe, 
observed in most medical sclaxils of the metn>}iolis, that the attendance on 
chemical lectures falls (jff very much after the C.’hristmas recess, i.s., after 
the first half of the medical session. 

If the Chemical Chair is not divided, 1 am of opinion that 70 lectures on 
thia subject during the first year of study would be sufficient for a student 
of Medicine, namely, 25 on the non-metals, or metalloids; 16 on the metals; 
and 90 on Organic and Pathological Chemistry. If the Chemical Cliair is 
divided, 1 am of opinion that Inorganic Chemistry, adapted for a medical 
student, might be comprised in 50 lectures as a maximum, j^ellvered on two 
days weddy daring the first year ; and Organic CTiemistry, In from 90 to 85 
leotofss, delivered in the seoond or third year of his attendance in the latter 
half of the medical session. 

8. ** The manner in which it (Chemistry) can best be taught— by lecturea, 
practical ins^nction, or otbenrise.**i» 

1 am opinion that for ike proper teaching of Chemistry, leetuxei khould 
he with practkal instruction in a laboratory. Apart ftpm ihe foie 

thatleetmea are fitted to oemvey to a studmit information not mddy fotfnd 
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in books, they are wdl adapted to gire to bim that general knowledge ot the 
•eieiioe widdk should precede a course of pfractical instruction. They not 
only senre to point out to him the proper subjects for experiment, but they 
aSso i^iow the mode in which experiments should be performed. No 
description in books can supply the place of this sort of demonstratiofi. 
A lecture furnishes a sort of skeleton-map, which the student should fill up 
by piactioc in the laboratoiy. Before he can derive benefit from this mode 
of instruction, he ought to have a general knowledge of the faoperties of 
^emical re-agcnts, the mode of using them, and the apparatus required. 
This kind of knowledge which is im})arted by lectures, is eissential, not 
merely for the proper, but for the safe fterformanoe of experiments. Not to 
mention the great waste of chemicals by students who have not had this 
preliminary instruction, there is great danger in sending them into a 
laboratory to work without constant Mij)cn iMon. It is wholly different in 
this respect from the study of practical Anatomy liy dissections. The 
itninformcKl chemical student, by the thoughtless a<lmixture of certain 
•ttbstanoos, may place his life In danger, (»r do permanent injury to himself 
or hl« fellow-students. Constant HuiKTvision of each student may prevent 
accidents of this kind, but this is hardly uilinissihle in a medical school. 
With resjxsct t<i the time at which praoti(*al instruction should be imparted 
in a laboratory, I would oliscne that it sliould follow as soon as possible 
after attendance on the course <>f lectures. This instruction should also be 
rostrictod to those subjects which have l>ecn brought before the student In 
the lectures. A student derives no IxiH’fit if ho is allowed to perform 
experiments in a desultory' manner, and without any object in view. Many 
at them look only to what is showy and striking, and neglect those which 
are simply instructive. 

Having regard to the fact that the chemical instniction here described is 
intended for students of Medichie, to aid them in the future praotioe of their 
profeMdon, I think an attendance ft»r ten weeks in the laboratoiy — Uuee 
days weekly, and for three hours on each day — would be sufficient. This 
would make thirty days’ attendance in the whole. The student should not 
be wearied with minute details, or isith the working of elaborate and 
reftned ohemioal prooesses which are not likely to be required in the preotioe 
of his profession. He should be made to feel an interest in the perfonnaiioe 
of hia experiments, and that there is a practical object to be obtained by the 
reanlta. This interest is destroyed when he is made to work for too many 
dayv, or too many hours a day. 

In tiiaie renuirkt 1 hare assigned numbers to the lectures, and fixed the 
intemhi which ihould elapse between Uiem. If the exigencies of medical 
and suifical pmefeloe required it, a further reduetiQo in the nnmhir ai 
iMinree be made, their plaoe being supfitM bry an additian le the 

number ot dejyt assigned Id ptaotlQal instniotkm |n the labomlory . 
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In employing the tem “ leotnres " m one ol the methods of instruction, 
in the remarks abore made, 1 would obseiTe that this term is hardly oozreot, 
A ek^mical lecture should be a ** demonstration of facts*' hy experiments, 
with such obseryations as are neoeasary to make the results intelligible to the 
minds of beginners. 


Dr. ALKX. W. WILLUM80N, 

With respect to the first of the three questions asked, I am of opinion that 
Chemical Physics (including the elements of heat, light, and electricity) 
ought to be included in the course of (Chemistry, until such time as the 
ptudents may come prepared with n knowledge of those subjects ; — that the 
more specially chemical port of the course ought to include a study of the best 
known profxirties and transformations of common acids, salts, 4cc., and of the 
simplest and best- understood organic boilies, sucli as would occupy about one 
hundred lectures of an hour each ; — that such instruction ought to be 
followed by practical instruction in the tests of the most important inorganic 
adds, salts, dec., sufticient to enable the student not only to detect any of 
them with facility, but to give good evidence of his conclusions. Such 
practical instruction is given in about forty lessons of one hour each, In 
which the students work timultaneouily at each substance in its turn, and 
receive their general directions siinultaneously. These “ practical ol asses " 
are singularly effective. I have known students attend them without previouf 
instruction in theories, Vmt in all cases with little or no benefit. 

With respect to your second question, 1 am not only of opinion that the 
study of (Chemistry ought as usual to rx^cupj the commencement of a four 
years' course of study, but also that it ought to receive a greater proportion 
of the students' attention, while it lasted, tlian is commonly the case. Very 
few young men can really study Chemistry, Anatomy, and Physiology 
eimultaneously, and the regulations which reciuirc them to do what is really 
beyond thedr power do harm in many cases. Borne studenls arc discouraged 
altogether, others work at one of the throe prescribed sul^ects, merely 
aittending lectures in the other two, and the more apparent usefulness of 
Anatomy or Physiology leads many of them to sacrifice Chemlstiy. 
these and other reasons, 1 am inclined to think that the study of Chemistry 
ought to precede that of Physiology. 

Practical Chemistry being naturally, and very properly, a summer oooiree, 
the theoretical winter course, is /ar less engroaeiug, and may 
Bd simnltaiieoiisly with a greater number of subjecU. 
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CHUfism. 


Hm ibcrre nantiki, •Itbcmgfa ipeciAllj rdbiting to your firat two qnesticaw, 
o l i t i to tlie lobiUooe <d mj Tiewi on the subjoct ot the third question. 

the ODily way in which a real gain of time can be effected in the study ol 
dMtt&iitiy ii to render the teaching more effective while it lasta. Btudenta 
loae time hj attending lectures to the sul>ject of which they cannot give due 
Study, and it is not possible for teacberg whose minds are in great part 
engrossed with profewional matter of another kind to do for their pupils 
what, l)y greater concentration of their energies, would be profitaUe for 
them. Students must not be compelled to attend lectures irrespectiTe of 
their process of study, and driven to acquire a show of knowledge for the 
purpose of passing an examination. On the other hand, every teacher ought 
to be so earnestly devoted to his own branch of science as to impart some 
euthuliaam to his students, and give them an interest in their work. I 
doubt if any one really works his best until he is made to love his work. 

I would gladly jiursue fhese considerations to a practical conclusion were 
I not afraid of going beyond the field of inquiry which you have traced out. 
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REPLIES. 


lir. LIONEL S. BEALE, Lmidon. 

The which in my opinion should be included under the head of 

Anatomy and Physiology are a« follows ; — 

1. The minute anatomy of all tissues and organs of the body, with a 
description of their actionn and chemical composition : Physiology proper, 
including a brief statement of general physiological knowledge of the present 
day. The different forms of upiMiratus used by I)ulK)is Reymond, Helmholtc, 
Marey, and others should Ik? seen by the student, and the mode of using 
them deacribod. Minute Anatomy cannot be projicrly taught unless each 
student is made bJ work procticjilly with the microAjope, and learns to 
demonstrate for himself. Moreover, he should 1 k‘ practically acquainted 
with the elements of PhysiologiciU Chemistr)’. 

t, 1 think these subjects should U‘ taught during the first and second 
yeaim, and would renture t<» urge very strongly the importance of an 
examination at the end of the Uni Winter Session. A course of more 
adranoed Phyidoh^gy and Pathology would l»c advantageous after the student 
hid passed his examinations ; but such would of course be given as soon as 
the demand for increased information arose, which would be neoeasaiily 
excited by an improved training during the early years of studentship. 

8. Minute Anatomy ought to Ik? taught practically as well as by leoturaa. 
A large room where students can work in connection with the physiological 
dcqpaitment and study microscopical investigation is as important as the 
diaacoting room. It is also most desirable that a gixxl physiologioal laboratory, 
ihould be attached to every large sch(.K)l. This would entail a considerate 
iXponditure and the appointment of several demonstrators ; but in my 
opinion, it is so nooessary that the foes paid by the students should be 
incroaaod, in order that a more thorough system of teamin g 
tihttn ia at {xaeent }>cMKible in most schools might be carried oub 
H may be aaid there is no time for Minute Anatomy, but any one who 
ktiowa hoir the atudenVa time is now cut up and fritteied away will M 
that he might oaaQy learn very much more than be now leama dnriiig ^le 
winter fiemioa. In myindgment it appears abenid to allow a nnmher el 
Wtteily igneflrant mm to walk aboet the warda ol an he^iilil, 
pM^gomiidiigwiri^ looking at what thee do not 
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and wasting time that might be well employed in teaching them such things 
as the difiterence between dead and living bone, the csharacters of pus, the 
nature of an ulcer, the anatomy of the kidney, the structure and action oi 
the heart, how to test urine for acid and alkali, albumen and sugar, &c., and 
a number of other things of great practical importance, of which many, 1 
fear, are as ignorant when they are about to become practitioners as they 
were when they entered a medical school for the first time. 


Dr. J. HUGHES BENNKTl'. Edinburgh. 

In reply to the queries ina<io to me by the Committee 6f the Medical 
Council, oonceminp Anatomy and riiysiology, I l)Og to say — 

1. That “ the tojacs which may most advantageously lx* included under 

the subjects of Anatomy and Physiology ’’ art' — 

(a.) The Dest'riptivt' and Surgical Anatomy of the human body. 

(i.) General Anatomy, or Histology, and Physiology'. 

2. ** The j»eri(sl in a four years' courst* when they («n be most profitably 
ftudiod” is, for Descriptive and Surgical Anatomy, the first two years, and for 
General Anatomy and Physndogy, the second and third years. 

8. ** As to the manner in which th(*y may be lies! taught,” I observe that 
General Anatomy is regartletl by the Couiieil as a distinct subject. I am of 
opinion that it should constitute an essential fxirtion of the instruction in 
Physiology, under the name of General Anatomy and Physiology, or of 
Histtilogy and Physiology’. I am satisfied that the attempts which have 
been ma^ie by wmie teachers in S<>)tland to unite General Anatomy or His* 
tology with Anatomy rather than with Physiology have liecn most injurious 
and burdensome to the student. 

The two im^Kirtant subjects of Descriptive and Hurgical Anatomy and of 
Histology and Physiology should lx* taught IxAh systematically and practi* 
cally — that is, the first by lectures and by dissections, the second by lectures 
and in the physiological lalxiratory. Anatomical demonstrations should be 
confined to the dissecting-room and given to a limited number of student# 
at a time, so as to secure that each one of them sees and oxamineathe dis* 
section shown. The conversion of these tlcmonstrations into a winter course 
of lectures, given in the theatre — that is, a second daily or supplementary 
coarse of tectnres on Anatomy, as is done in Edinbiu^h — is an unneo gs aa iy 
tax on the stndente* time and resources, and demands the interference of 
Medical Coandl. . 

The neccasity of insiating on Practical Physiology in the labonUffXt ^ 
wdl aa upon Practical Anatomy or Practical Cbemistiy, is dafiy becMdng 
mote evident. This ooone ^loitld consist in making the •tadent^l. ft ep aro 
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Mid csopine lor himself under the microeoope, with yarying magnifying 
p ow wa , aH the thmies and floidii of the animal body ; 2. ilnalyse chemically, 
i|Qliitatfydy^ and quantitatively the diifcrent animal fluids and solids ; and 
$. Fimetise the use of the rarious physical instrumentu and other methods 
now found to be necessary for making exact j^ysiological observations. 

Besides the distinct queries oonoeming Anatomy and Physiology, which 1 
have answered to the best of my knowledge, the Committee say “ they will 
feel obliged by any furtlfer observations or information which may occur to 
yqn as deserving of attention in connection with the subjects of their inquiry.*’ 
Having taken gccat interest and paid spt^cial attention to the subject of 
tDOdioal education in this and foreign countries, I recently printed a {pamphlet, 
in which my views are c/»nrisely stated. I herewith enclose a copy, begging 
it to be understocjd that the pjissages I have marked with ink in the margin 
may be regardcnl as exf)rc^King my opinions on the points deserving the 
attention of the Committ<^. 

Td what is there stated (p. 17), 1 now Ix'g to add that recent circumstanoes 
have rcndcrtsl it imjjortant for the McHlieal ('onnril to declart* that clinical 
studios should necessarily include, l>CH)de8 lectures, regular visits -with the 
dlinioal teacher to the wards of an hosjatal. as to give the students an 
t^fiportunity of watching the pr<>gres*< ami treatment of the cases he may 
refer to. 

1 observe that M<jrl)id Anatomy and Pathology are not included among 
the subjoctiiof metlical education enunieratt'd by the (’ouncil. f)n this subject 
I beg to refer to the oWnntions (p. 14) of the pamphlet. Should it be 
Umught, however, that those t4»pie.s are cajiahle of Ixnng Ixwt taught with 
•0ZD6 of the other subjects naniixl. then I tliink those subpH^s should l)e dis- 
tinctly statotl, so that no misuncierstanding may arise as to the nature of the 
lectures considered advisable by the (’ouncil. In this case lesions of internal 
organs may be dcscrilxxl in the course of the practice of Phyedc, of surgical 
Injuries In the course of Surgery, an<i of olwrtetricol diseases in the course of 
llldwifmy, whilst general Pathology would then form a part of the course of 
Fhyalology, and practical Morbkl Anatomy would be taught by the proeeotor 
in lha hosidtal. 

Dm fcdlowing remarks (extracted from ])am})hlet ) constitute my reffy to 
ti|ia feniral inquiry of the Committee 


1, What a Ctiieiculum of Study ought kow to as. 

' lr 

aAiwId he cemMmed with Syttewmtie lAr from thn 

npdnm mathod of oultiTating medicine being difficult, it oieiTwliem madm 
Wien taac*^ \Mt moiee^^ In foimer k lafaoitaw 
ct iawpiir UMd wm aeammty to detonniae wInttMr an 

bad dltoiia ot iba luifr*, and eren tbea the raMilt tnia aton eon. 
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jecture. At present, percossion and auscultation of the chest are Mm 
sufficient to inform the phj^fdcian as to the nature of the case, and so far is 
the conclusion from being doubtful, that the greatest certitude is thus 
£re<|uenily attained. If drojisy i>ccur in an individual, and, on boiling or 
testing the urine in a glass tul)c, we find albumen in it, we recognise that the 
cause of that dnjj>sy Is disciise of the kidney. If there be an eruption on the 
skin, and, by exiunining micn>scopicaily a little of the scab, we reoogniie 
that it contains the tlialli and s]K)rules of a fungus, it is plaot^il among the 
parasitic diseases of the organ, and treat ini lu-conlingly. Hero, then, e|e 
examples of bow auscultation, chemical tests, and the unk* of the microscope 
are directly st'rviceablo in enabling us to arrive with certainty and with the 
greatest rapidity at a knowle<lg<* of dis<‘ase. Can it compel ly Iw said, In 
either of these cases, that such aiT useless details, juid that the student should 
not be made aaiuainte<l with them ? Hut it inny 1 k' argued that, in onlcr to 
arrive at these results, the stmlent must h*arn auseultation, organic chemie^, 
and the use of the inicrosc<*jM'. and that, aeeooling to the eurriculuni enjoined, 
there is no provision for teaching him these things. Now this is quite 
correct. Acoonling to tlie prt'sent syslein of etlueation, the student is called 
u|Km to attend certain e<»urses of lectures, and follow a certain amount of 
hos|iital practice. Whether he knows anything in i*eality is not required of 
him, 80 much as that at his examination he should lie able to answer certain 
questions. Hence the newssity of poring over books — henoo the multiplica- 
tiem of all sorts of manuais, in which the nece*ssary information is exmdonsed 
inU> the smalkist exmijMiss — hence the cry apiinst lectuies, and the greater 
amount of time demaiuhsl for private leading. J'he truth is, that whilst 
every braneJi of mtsbeal study is l>ec<*ming moie practical, and demanding a 
more intimate aa^uaintance with things, wc still a<lhero to a system of 
teaching and of examination that is t<»<» inm-h dirttctcsl to the memory alone. 
It tbua happens that a student who has a th(»rough knowledge of Anatomy 
or of Practical Medicine, and who would cxliibit n;al knowledge if examined 
with the subject Isjforc him, or at the lietiside <»f the jiatieut, is often puaxled 
hy queations which his mere memory does not enable him to answer. And 
it still more freriuently occurs, that men who could not cut down in the 
human body on any one nerve or artery, and w ho do not know a strong pulse 
from a weak one, or a moist from a dry rattle in the lung, pass tnilliant 
examinations in consequence of the study of b(x>ks and of good memories. 

Mow, there can be no doubt that much of this practical ignorance depends 
upon an absence of practical instruction. The student should be enoourt^pedy 
not only to obtain hds knowledge from lectures and from books, but he hinm il f 
fil irtnid be to observe and learn from the direct use of his sensei. H 
IbilowB that every sabject of real importance to be known should be lettAedf 
ikA only syMematioally from lectures and by reading, bat ilio piacttorily by 
lienooil ffirealigatkm of the 
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has been Mid that lectnren oocanon Iom of ^bne to the 
•tndent; nd that better information can be obtained from prirste reading 
and reilection. But thia cannot with correctness be said of such lectures as 
M good and well delivered. An able condensation of our existing knowledge^ 
drawn up by one thoroughly acquainted with the subject, delivered orally, 
with proper eraphasis and gesture, and illuHtmted by well-executed drawings 
and cxperlincnts, must lie rcgarrle<l as amongst the best means of instruction. 
But if the lecturer knows little of his subjcict, read^ a monotonous compilation 
inptpable of ftxing the attention of his clasH, (»r has not sufficient means for 
iUuitration and experiment, then the lecture can produce little effect. What 
is required, then, is, luit the suppnmion of lecturt‘s, but that such as arc 
naocMiary should Is^ well deliven‘d and sufficiently illustrate<l. In short, 
pains should lie taken t<* obtain gtssl instructorH ; and this jLK)int, which has 
esoapod all writers (»n the subject, is one winch j>riinarily demands the 
attention of the Medical t 'ouncil. 

lite great fault of many systematic lectures at present is that they are not 
sufficiently elementaTy\ Many lenmt^l, scuentitic, and accomplished men got 
tirad of describing, year after yt ar. the first principles or primary facts of 
their sciemx* or art. They forget that their h<*arers aix' only lieginners ; and, 
iostoad of adafiiing their t4*a<diing to the compTehension of the h*amcr, they 
are too fond of aNsunnng that thejr hearru-s know more than they really do, 
and of addressing theinMclveiK to the a4tvane<'<l siudent. A young lad of 
aoventoon or cighU*cn, who has just left wIuk)!. when* he has been working 
bard to pass his prtdimmary examination, is suddenly intixsluetd into the 
botanical, anatomical, or chemical rla'is-nsmi. He hears tenns alwolutely 
Wtnuage to his ears used with the gn*atcst familiarity, and is rapidly led to 
•tudy theories on subjects c<»nc<'niing the elementary fat'ts of w'hich he ia 
profoundly ignorant. What can Ik* more nlisuni than k*cturing to the first 
year’s stfidoutsof Anabimy on the theories of growth by molecules, nuclei, 
and cells, or to those of Chemistry on the n*lations Ix’tween digestion and 
Utoaoular power! 8uch Mtu<lents, not having studied Pbyidologj, are neoea* 
aaiily ignorant of the functions of growth, digestion, ainl muscular oontractum, 
and oaimot be suppose*! cajmblc of comprehending the theoretical Tiews to 
^abcnmtely placed lief ore them. 

Another quality abould be considered oaaential in every good syatematio 
oomaa^^vis., that it should include a aketch of the entire subject. I know of 
nolltfalg so bajurioua in teaching as that dwelling too minutely on numorous 
dataBa, that over-lengthy deaoripdon of topics, that too-oopioas illustratkiBi 
that aanaOQaMtfj diviMon and sub-division, which predude the p oadhtHty of 
ooaipkting tha eoaiae. fiome iecturers talk of the great extent of thefr 
parttoulaar aubjeot, and porpoaely make it extend over two or mote yeaia 
Xhia ia moat unjvat to the student ; for there ia no branoh of medtoat 
• f tttO ation ootmaming whioh apMiUy the aama thing eannot be aaUhand ii 
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all were to act in thiA manner, from no one teacher oould the student obtain 
a oomprebemare idea of anj departments It should, in mj opinion, be the 
ajm ol the instructor so to condense and balance the Tarioos topics he treata 
of as to give his pupils an idea and general knowledge of the whole, and not 
to set forth on «ixhau«tive criticism and description of nil that has been 
acoomplishetl or may l>e imaginetl. WTiere further study and more reflection 
on particular ix>ints are the student should be refentnl to monographa 

or special treatises, where he maj’ obtain the necossarj' information. 

7%^ Sufyret* to hr Tattght. — W^hen we come to consider what the subjectf 
enjoined on the student <tught l>c‘, four grt‘at fundamental topics appear to 
be necessary, which, so far from Inung curtaiksi, ought to be most rigklly 
insisted on. They are t*liemistiT, Descriptive Anatomy, (ieneral Anatomy 
and Physiology, and Morbid An.atomy and PutlioKig}’. Kach of these topics 
should be taught first systematirally in such a etanpn'hensive ooiirso as I 
hare referred to, and then practically, (,’heimstry in the laloratozy, 
Descriptive Anatomy in the thsw'ctuig'nKun, (Ieneral Anatomy and Physi- 
ology in a physiological lalxiratory, and Morbwl Aiiat<»my and Pathology in 
the dead-room of a large hosjinal. Kach of thesi' great sui^jects should be 
directed by a professor, having under him one or more skilled assistants, 
with ajiartmcnts, museums, apparatus, instrunu'nts, and everything necessary 
for enabling him nt»t only to teach the subjtrt as it exists, but to afford his 
advanced pupils the means of private n'sc'urcU and cx}K!rimcnt. 

With reganl to the necessity of these four fundamental subjects I need 
say little. That Anatomy and ( 'heraistry should )k' taught both systematically 
mid practically is universally admitted, but (Ieneral Anatomy and Physiology 
equally demand a pmrtical cultivation. For this pur|)ose a microscope 
should be put into the hands of every student, who should lie taught 
personally how to use and demonstrate with it. A chemical analysis of the 
organic tissues and fluids should l>t‘ also enjoined on each, and an ocipiainiaiKMS 
with those inquiries cormectetl with the digestive, circulatory, respiratory, 
nervotu, muscular, and other functions of the economy, such as actual 
experiment can alone communicate. In 1862 it was stated by Pr. 8barpey, 
In his addref» on Physiology to the British Association, “ that the great 
adranoement on this subject is mainly owing to the establishment of schools 
of pimctical Physiology in various parts of Kurope. Opportunities for the 
praotioal pursuit of Anatomy have long been deemed an indispensable 
requisite for that study. C:?hemical laboratories, where young men are 
trained to chemical research, hare powerfully contributed to promote the 
•denoe of Chemistry, To these ore now added, in various schools on the 
Oemtinent, and especially in Germany and Holland, physiological labomtodeiy 
in whkdi oiqxirtiraitles are offered for the practical study of Starodnsil 
Anatomy, Pbyskdogioal Chemistry, and Sxperimental Phydology* In them 
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eitobli^itiifititt eoooiiTagcment is giren, and facilities are offered, for odgisal 
r w mr dit and all the requisite arrangements, with the best instnunental 
apjpdia&oeii, are jmmdcd for that purpose. Accordingly, many valuable 
pliyaiological tnemoim have emanated from the practical schools of Berlin, 
liknpat, Wilrtburg, Utrecht, and elsewhere ; and accompli^ed young 
professors and assistants have Ix:^ supplied to the various German 
univendties, there to carry on their inclefieiulent researches.” 

But Morbid Anatomy and Pathology arc by far too much neglected in 
many of our medical Bcbo<>ls. The rec^ent advances in Medicine have shown 
us the necessity of cndeav<}uring by every means in our jwwer to discover in 
the living Ixxly morbid staU^s, and es|x*cially the actual morbid condition of 
various organs. The old system of nosologies and attention to functional 
aymptomsare In themselves wholly inca)»al>le of determining, in many casea, 
the lesions wrhich constitute discam' ; but when a knowlcxlge of these is 
conjoined with that of physical signs ami of Morbid Anatomy, we are then 
frequently capable of sjxjaking with a pnx'ision which would have astonished 
our forefathers. This esjxjciaJly hoMs 411 cases of diwastvl lungs, heart, and 
kidneys. What cxaclitudc, f<fr example, has not lx*cn throw’n over the whole 
class of cardiac discaws by the conjunction of physical signs and of Morbid 
Anatomy! But it ttsi frctpicntly hapjxuis that this latter subject is put off 
for conKidcration till the last year of n stu«l<*nt‘s stu<ly, whereas it should 
obviously precede it. (’linically, our object 1.- to diK*ovcr the morbid state ; 
but If we have mi idea of that morbid state, how can we cxjxjct to find it? 
Henoe in every meiliciil sc1i<m>1 their should lx* a teachci of Morbid Anatomy 
and special Pathology', in jKiH»H's.sioii of all ih.vw* facilities for teaching bis 
sul^eots which a large hospital only cjin give. 

1 say nothing of Botany and Nntuml History, Urnuse 1 think they should 
be made altogether preliminary' to professKuiul education. 1 have had 
frequent opportunities of seeing how the drxnid of a Ixilanical examination 
has so infiaenoed the piiud of the student tlunng the two first years of his 
studios as, In onlcr to priqiare for it, to have induced great neglect ol 
Anatomy and Physiology. Kvery facility, therefore, .should be given to him 
for paesing an early cxaniination in Botiuiy and Natural History. 
that this should be done at the end of the second Winter Session is, in my 
(^jdaion, a miMake. A great imjirovcmeut w'ould be effected by the medloal 
itatdent commencing his studies everywhere in summer, and attending theas 
ddweiik In such a cagg he is allowixl in Bdinburgh to present himself te 
hla ffiat eiaminatkm at the conclusion of his first winter, but second tnaAfrai 
■Hiililh Thie which has reocivod every support, from my oolleagaa^ 
thaPinieimof Botany, has bem found mtwi advantageous to thastndenl. - 
!Ih# other tiopht which require to be learned are Materia Medloa and 
nwroMoy, Modkal diuliipnidetioe^and the three great siibjoolaof IMdwfiBiy, 
tafwyt iiedtofaidt Ineh of ^eae a^^eota ahouM olao he taai^ 
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ilfitaiuitioally mad pimoiiomUj. The ProfeaKur of ICmterim Mediom dumld 
■aperintend the etudents in their Attempts to prepare medicinee and pat up 
preacariptioiim and have the control of a pharmaceutioal laboratory, with a 
akUled aasistant, for that parpose. The Professor of Medical Jurisprudence 
ahoold be the adviser of the police and of the law, as indeed i^ the caee in 
many continental cities ; so that not only may his students in the laboratory 
be enable<l to exercist' themselves in the art of detecting poisons, but be 
made familiar with cnmirial {m<ccd\ires, draw up Te}K>rts, investigate 
medioo*legal cases, Ac. 

The three great branches of Surgery, MiMlicine, and Midwifery, I need 
■oaroely say, have long been taught practically or clinically, as well as 
systematically. There can lx* little doubt that what is now itHjuired is to 
give greater cjttcnHion to the former rntnlo of instniction. And here 1 would 
observe that true clinical instruction d(H?H not consist in giving lectures in a 
class-room, however able they may lx* : but in seeing that the students really 
learn and exercise thcmwdves at the IxHl-sidc in all that is necessary for 
rendering themselves efficu‘nt jiractitionem. 1 have known very intelligent 
young men who have followe<i counx's f>f Ho-callni ('Unical Surgery, and 
even obtained priies in that department, who, at the termination of their 
studies, did lujt know how to apply a bandage, s(‘t a fractured limb, or 
perform the simplest ojx'ration. In the same way, so-callcd clinical medical 
students have never examined a case, formed a diagnosis, ^Titten a prescrip- 
tion, or known the difference Ix'tween a dry or moist sound in the lung. It 
has been alleged, indeed, that making patients serviwiablc for the teaching 
of students in an hospital is oj)jx>8(*d to humanity. But this and similar 
objections arc urge<l by jxjrsons who do not teach clinically as now explained, 
and who ivre apixirently unacquainttHl with the fact that, not only have I 
practised this plan in the Royal Infirmary of Edinburgh for the last twenty 
years without inconvenicncx* of any kin<l, but that at this moment clinical 
teaching is carrie<l out in the distinguished scliools of France, Germany, and 
Italy in the same manner. 

It will be seen, therefore, that I consider every subject should be taught 
ptmctwally as well as systematically — that greater extension should be given 
to the first kind of instruction, whilst a repetition of systematic courses 
would then be unnecessary. Several of these even — more especially Materia 
Medioa and Midwifery — might in all schools be curtailed to three months. 
1 am happy to say that in the University of Edinburgh practical* ^y now 
be oombiiied with systematic teaching in all the essential departments of 
medksal education, except Morbid Anatomy and Pharmacy. If the Chair of 
GoMial Pathology were converted into one of Morbid Anatomy and SpeMal 
Pathology, and oonneeted more intimately with the patbologioal depsetmeot 
of the Boyal Infirmaxy, 1 am not aware that a better distribittioii of mdijefla 
Tweameiy for teadMng the art and science of Medidne could be niade. 
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bawvrer, i« idll needed to mwe tiie student frcmi muck lepetitum end 
\om «l time. A oentiml euthcaity, such as the Medical Council, ought to 
define or ceuae to be understood from time to time what in the existing state 
ai our knowl|)dge riiould be comprehended under each department. In many 
aebools the same subject is taught under various names, whilst in others the 
name does not prevent the teacher from lecturing upon any subject he 
pleases, however foreign it may be to his proper course. It has been con* 
tended by some that every instructor should be left to himself ; that his 
genius should be unoonhned, and that it would be impracticable and 
naedvisaMe to attempt drawing lines of demarcation where no natural 
boundaries really exist. This reasoning may seem very convenient for the 
teacher, but is, I apprehend, injurious to the student. The object of a medical 
school is to impart such a knowledge of the science and art of Modidne that 
after a suifioient time the student may qualified to practise his profesaion, 
not only without danger to, but for the benefit of the community. As the 
whole 8ul)ject is too extensive to Ixj taught by one person, it Is divided anumg 
sereral, each taking scjiarate (le|»art,ment8. But if it should happen, from 
want of understanding amongst themselves, from n feeling of rivalry with 
one another, or fn>m a desire to attract students, that any one not only 
entrehchcM upon, but assumes the prf>pi>r functions of another, it is clear 
some superior authority should interfen; for the student’s sake to prevent dia- 
order. In old institutions where there are large endowments, the necessary 
duty may not Ik* fjcrformed, or it may be handeti over to an asaistaot. 
Or, with a view of increasing foes, uniH*ce«sarT classes may be instituted, and 
what ought to lie communicaUnl in the essential course is, in truth, taught 
in a subordinate one. Or again, the elementary knowledge so necessary 
for the student may become so wearisome to the teacher, that he omita 
or hurries over it, or gets an assistant to teach it, while he enlarges on 
favourite speculative subjects, which his hearers arc not prepared to under* 
stand. Such a mode of procciiare is, as we have seeo, most iujoiions to 
studenta, and is also unjusit to his colleagues ; for not only do the former not 
obtain what they require, but the novelty and freshness of some other emeu* 
tial course is taken away from them, when in proper time they have to 
attend it . Again, there are some teachers who maintain, because ^ley have 
been aiipointed to teach ->aay Anatomy or Chemistry that everything 
anatmahml or chemioal belongs to them and to no one else. For example, 
Anatoeay, strictly speaking, comptehends a knowledge of the farm, relative 
IKNdtioii, and oonneoCions of the various parts of organised beings, as defcgw 
mined by dis w uitinn In a wider sense, it has been used to forhildt tibe 
StaNMlnre ol ttwa si end the snslogies existing between diffsrant perhsvM 
entaisM ; 1 mm Mw torms genersl aikl oominmMve aneteesy. OfiMetsoni 
have bean ia teedneid in lelsvauos te pastkoler se h leel a of Madly; jneli ee 
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ngifliiai or to pogi m phiodt modical, surgioal, obilciiioftlf ph3P«k)kigioAl, Mid 
pstbologiottl MUdomy. There ie ako an anatomy of planta. So with 
Cliefiilatfy, it may be mineral or organic, ▼egetable or animal, tochnologioal 
as apf>lied to arte and manufacturee, physiological or pathological. Now 
oiie teacher cannot (xnnmnnicate all the aspects of either Anatomy or 
Chemistry ; and a desire to do so, or its Issting dependent upon caprice or 
indiridoal inclination, can only giro rist' to confusion in medical study. 
I trust, therefore, that amongst the matters to be regulated by the Medical 
Oonncil will l>e a clear Htntement of what each particular profoesor should 
embrace in his course. 

The necessity of this is rendered more evident when it is wmsidereil Hqw 
frequently students study in different Hclu>ola and the questions which con- 
stantly arise as to what class in this phict' shall lie received as equivalent 
to another in that. For several years the University of Edinburgh received 
the class of General Anatomy and rhysiology in the liondon schfsdi as 
equivalent to the course of the Institutes t>f Meilicine in the Kcotch schools ; 
but the former rofuse<] to regard the Institutes as (sjuivalent to that of 
General Anatomy and rhysiology. Kveti at premntt constant oonfuMon 
arisee from the different names j^iven to similar kituls of instruction, or to 
classes which have l>een intms'ossjirily itistitiitetl and forewi int(j the cuiri- 
onlum. Thus anatomical demonstrations in I.K)ndon mean the assifftanoe 
given to the student in the dissecting n>om ; while in Edinburgh they have 
been made to mean an extra complett* course of Anatomy given in the 
theatre daily, during the Winter and Hummer Sessions, by the demonstrator. 

The topics now (M)nsidere<l noeessary in the most advanced schools, in- 
clndJng botany and Natural History, consist of eleven subjects, which might 
readily 1 k» followctl by the student during four Winter and four Hummer 
Besnons without the slightest fatigue. In fact, 1 have ascertained that the 
attendance on all these branches, systematic and jiractical, need never 
ooctri^ him more than three or four hours daily ; so that the whole edenoe 
and art of Medicine would easily lie taught in four years, giving ample time 
and opportunity to every student for perfecting himself in each branch 
before aasuming the serious responsibilities of medical practice. (See 
Appendix.) 


II. By whom Medicine ftHouLD be taught. 

The framing curricula and regulations as to the teaching of Medicine will 
he of little advantage unless means be taken to ensure that thoee who in- 
stmdt are qnaUfted for the duties they undertake. Much of the oomplaint 
that is made against this or that mode of teaching will be found on inquiry 
to etigiBatoi noA so much in the foim, as in tlm manner of teadiiB^ 
pvsvfooslj stated that to misiire, as fu* as posdhl% ytoper instniiotof% la OM 
of tbow tailcs to whkAt the Medioal Ckmnoit should give itobeetettontlott* 

D “ 
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Ko <am^ H wemm to me, ought to become a leotuier in Medldne qiiIm ho 
oea liiow thnt, hy preriotu studies both at home and abrxtad, he pnawwoe 
tot» an eotensive knowledge of his subject ; and, secondly, the powet and 
means ol oommanicating what he knows to others. 

For this purpose he should be examined in the sdenoe or art he pr o fem ea 
to teach by five pemms, all of whom are recognized as being eminent teachers 
or persons thoroughly conversant with the special subject. His means of 
iUnstratioD-Hrach as the possession of, or access to, a museum containing 
the necessary preparatiomi, the amount of diagrams, instruments, or appa- 
t$An§ required — should be investigated ; and, lastly, he should be requested 
to^give a lecture in public, as he would do it before a class, and his oratorical 
powers thus directly determinetL There should also bo some method of 
depriving him of his licence to teach, if his course be not well conducted, 
or if, instead of lecturing on the subject prescribed to him, that is neglected, 
while some other is sul)Htitute<i in its place. 

There can be little doubt that it is the absence of such regulations that 
has caused so much dissatisfaction among students, as it obliges them to 
attend lecturers in no way distinguished in their various dejiartments. The 
laoUity also with which individuals are allowed to teach, creates feelings of 
rivalry and a spirit of opiiosition, which, so far from being beneficial to 
education, is too often the reverse. Wliat we require is a legislation which, 
instead of maintaining a system of rival institutions and opjKteiDg schools, 
parpotuating disunion and retarding the causi' of scientific progress amongst 
US) will draw ihost* discordant elements together, for the purpose of co- 
Oparaliim and mutual sup^Kirt. Nor is this impnicticable, as such a con- 
stitution exists in most continental nations, and has been found to wcwrk 
admirably. To this end the various uiuverKities and cor|X)ratiuns, instead 
of independent and contradictory action, should be cm}X)wcred to carry 
out one system of education and privilege in the three divisians of the 
kingdom, subordinate to a uniform diit<ction. Instead of numerous schools 
anting as rivals to and injuring one another, a machinery ought to be de- 
viled by which the talent now diffused and wasted should be oonoentiated 
imder a wise administration, so an to strengthen instead of to weaken our 
great educational establishments. In this manner the strongest stimahMi 
would be given to successful exertion, while ability and scientifio iiMri.t 
to meet oomething like adequate reward. 

nL Tsm NATumB or thy SzAMiKATioKa TO WHICM A Sru p Mi r r 

BBOULD BX SUBJMOTXD. 

" With ■TKmfiMtIiini as with teaddng, the first point k to maaaam that tha 
thotung^ know the snbiecta upon which th^ t nn i iaiai i^ and sm 
gtpidfia sMiihf liNaa the itwdeiit the a»o«^ On 
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looking orer the list of our ezAmining boardii, it will too often be Men thnt 
the gentleineD who compose them hAre nerer taught or oepooiallj studied 
the leatters on which they examine. How can it be expected that medical 
IMwctitioncrs engaged in the daily buainesa of their {utifession, and conacieno 
tionaly striring to cure and alleviate disease from morning to night among 
their patients, can keep tbemselvcn acquainted with the advanced eoientifio 
departments of medicine ? Even in practical dctailn they are often in arreMT 
of the clinical Bchtx^ls. Theae, like the incjcpcricnciHi lecturers, have reoottTM 
the night previous to an examination of the various manualB of the day, 
which if the Ktudent dt>es not happen to lx* familiar x^nth he runs great riik 
of rejection. The only sound rule to 1 h‘ followed on this subject is that the 
only parties capable of examining are experiences! tem hors, who, in conse- 
quence of annually reviewing their sjsx'ial Hubjeets, musl Ix) oognixant of 
details. It is easy for boanls or th(' Meslieal (\mncil to regulate on paper 
what may appear to Ik* an effective examination ; but unless they seciire 
good examiners, who will eonseientiously jx^iform their duty, all such 
regulations must be vain. 

It is supposed by some that every memlx^r of the profession is qualified to 
examine on any branch of Medicine whatever. T know at least one corpora- 
tion which has pertinaciously adhcnxl to this dcK'.trine for many yean. 
Those who arc acquainted with the actual cx)ndition of the various branches 
of medical knowledge, as now taught in the schools, will reatlily see bow 
thie carrying out of such a view’ accounts for the numlxirs intro<luoed Into 
the profession, who, as Dr. Parkes |K)intcd out, cannot practise with safety. 

For the same reaw^n that teaching should Ik* practical, so should 
eocaminations. Thus the candidate should be motlc to show his know- 
ledge by naming objects plRe<‘<! Ix’fore lnm, by fx*rforniing chemical analyses 
or experiments himsi*lf, in displaying jmrts by dissection or objects under a 
microitcope, and, alxive all, by showing at the iHHlside a sufficient knowledge 
of disease, of diagnosis, and of ajrfitude for frtjatmcnt. It is oriij in this 
manner that the parrot system of reixjtition and of grinding can be got 
rid of, and the student’s mind directed to the true objects of study. I am 
idflo satisfied that, in this manner, both teaching and examination would 
be rendered not only more interesting and satisfactory, but would be 
attended writh far less fatigue and mental distress to the student. 

To those, however, who look upon examinations from the old point of 
view, it appears to be a most difficult thing for the student to show any 
ability in art or jmetioe. They urge that fAat must be the work of his 
after proffsMional life, and that nothing more should be expected from him 
tlian a general knowledge of Kedidne derived from books and leottuea. 
But ooBsideralde expetienoe in this matter has oonvinoed me riial notMiig 
dan be mote laborious, wearisome, and in many oases nsriess, Hunt Bril 
atteBqElt to burden his memory. Surely a man who baa earafully wntoboi 
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• mm of hoaci diaeMe, liateoed to the morbid aoimda prodnoed^ foraaod Ids 
mm diagnoait or opinion of it, aosiBied in ita treatment, and 
ngamined the heart after death, will know more of inch heart diaeaa% and 
laaieiiiber it better, than one who haa tried to get it up from leotnrea and 
booha only ; and the same reaaoning applies to the aoqnirement of every 
other branch of medical study. Instead of a clinical teacher interrogating 
a student in a private room as to what be would do under such and such 
droumstanooH, would it not be better for the candidate not to answer 
questions like a pam}t, but to gfum what he could do at the bed-side — first, 
in the way of diagncisiR. and then in tiic way of treatment ; whether it be 
by bandaging a limb, drt*««ing an ulcer, distinguishing phthisis from Iwon- 
ohiUs, or writing a prcscri|»tion ? These things must he learned sooner or 
later; and would it not la? wise to see that they are acquired property 
before the candidate prfKHJcds to practise on the public? Until ideas of 
this kind ore more extensively adopted, improvement in the teaching and 
examination of students is iu»t to Ijc tocj>c*etc*d. 

On the other band, if, tlmmgh a |tfitnotic act on the part of the Medical 
Council, a ]Tn»jKir curriculum Ik* cstahlislied in thl^ country, directed solely to 
benefit the student, and should Ik »th teaching and examination be made more 
practical, the educat<.*<l youth will commence h^^ career in a very different 
poaitioD, and be auimate<l by a higher s])irit than hiis hitherto prevailed. 
Medical science and practice, lacing familiar to him, will atmmand more 
of hli res))ccl, and he will [K)Hsess inon* rtial |K>wcr of advancing its claims 
to public oonfidetioe. At least, 1 think it must U* mlmitted that when the 
dlpdoma which gives him the right to {inictiw* is put into his band, he will 
by such a system Ix' better qualified to act up ti* its statements, and commit 
fewer mistakes at the outset. If so, a great impulse must be communioated 
to medical education. 

What our profession now requires is that elevation of sentiment and regard' 
for the welfare of the whole body which will lead it onward in the scientific 
praotioal improvemenU which everywhere characterise its rapid ad- 
vancement. Borne indeed, incapable of appreciating this advancement, see 
only ooptiadiction in pn^gross, and discordance in what really is greater 
harmony than has ever yet been effected by medical men. The Medkal 
OaunoU would vindicate its claim to public confidence by an endeavour 
ho marge the conflicting interests of licensing boards and univetailies into 
lha didhoUo desire of elevating the eduoation of the p r of e ssion to the same 
afeandani throughout the length and breadth of the land. That in a pro- 
feMkm sneh as that of MediohM there should exists not only in the same 
ooiintiy» hai in the same oi^, various fammining boards, so managed that 
the oimdidafe iaiMiahle of passing one should rwdi to anothw, with a hno s t 
the osortein^ of Atehning his lloeiias, is a soandal to the oopmunl^. Such 
ihonld be aboliehe4i eikd little jeaksmiet and men as to the value of thia 
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or thttt qnalificAtiofi otight to oease. It is bj » like eduoation, a like 
foramifiation, and a like qnaiifieatlon, we shall learn to respect each other, 
diminidi the petty feelings which oprposing legislation kid regulations hare 
fostered, and by union and a combined eflEort seek not only to solve those 
problems which agitate our adenoe, but place the whole body of its otftti- 
vators in just relation to the government on the one hand, and to the publlo 
on the other. 


APPENDIX. 


Plan of Mjedical Study to bs Dir fused oveb Foub Yeaba 


The essential branches of medical study art' eleven in number, each of 
which should Ik; taught syKtcmatically and j)mctically. Tlicy are — 1. Botany ; 
2. Natural History ; 3. (’bomistry ; 4. Anatomy ; 5. Denoral Anatomy and 
Physiology; 6. Morbid Anatomy and 1‘athologj' ; 7. Materia Medioa ; 8. 
Medical Jurisprudence; 9. Surgery; 10. Medicine; 11. Midwifery. They 
may be diffused over the four years, as follows, it being understood that 
modifications may be made to meet particular cases. This, indeed, will be 
nec^sary in schools where Materia Medica and Midwifery are taught in 
courses of throe months during summer • — 


{ Botany ... \ 

^ h Bystematic and PraoticaL 
Natural History j 

Systematic Anatomy. 

„ Chemistry. 

Practical Anatomy. 

Practical Anatomy. 

„ Cliemistry. 

Systematic Surgery. 

„ Qeneral Anatomy and l^yiiolofy. 
„ Materia Medica and Pharmacy. 
Practical Anatomy. 

PraotiiMd Physiology. 

„ or diifioal Suifsiy. 

„ PharnuM^. 

„ Anatomy. 


Winter Section. 

Second Snmmer SeieUm. 


Se m n d Winter Seeeicn. 


JWkrd Snm m er Seeeien, 
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Syiiteiiuitic Koibld Anatomy and PhyaiolOKf, 
JUM WUiitr Smim, • n Medicine. 

% Practical ot Clmical Sorgerj. 


Systematic and Practical Medical Joiiii^msdieskoew 
jnmrth Summer Seui^n, • Practical or Clinical Medicine. 

, Dispensary Practice. 


t\mrth Winter Saturn. 


Systematic and Practical Midwifeiy. 
Practical or Clinical Medicine. 

„ Morbid Anatomy. 


By such an arrangement all the imperative branches of a good medical 
education, including the, eleven subjects, each taught systematically and 
|iractically, may Ikj diffused thnmgbout the four Summer and Winter Sessions, 
without the slightest fatigiH* to the ntudent. At no time will he be called 
upon to attend more than four I<*cturt*s in the day at once, even when repe- 
titions arc necessary, so that there will Ik* ample time for reading and reflec- 
tion. These repetitions of Hystematic or practical lectures may be regulated 
by the wants of the student. Ah a general rule, two systematic oourses 
td Anatomy, and of General Anatomy and PbrHiology, will be required. 
Practical AnaU)roy should Ik* jjrow'cuitKl in the di>wt*cting rcx>m for at least 
two and in some coses thitn* years, (linical instruction in ffurgery and 
Medicine will require at least nine months oath — that is, a Winter and 
Bummer Bession. It will Ik* wise, nlHo. to <*nier to the hospital perpetually 
at the oommenocnient of the first Winter S<*HHion, and ever after devote a 
portion of the day to the ol>Hervati<m of roses. Then* wifi b<* also ample 
time to follow such sjxriul and extra classes as a fwirtieular direction of study 
or of practice mity suggest — such as Ophthalmology, Insanity with viaita 
to an asylum, Syphilitic Diseases, OjKrativc Surgery, Ac. Ac,, atiendanoe on 
which should be cnoouragod in every great school of medicine. 


Dr. P. SEVAN, DuUm. • # 

la TC|ily to your raqnest that 1 would exprera an opinion on the beat modo 
wliaMliy Tarious eubjeota of Medical Bduoatitm may be taught with 
moat adfatttagti and in what ordco* they should be atudied ; and how tha 
tntaiwbnatinni oa thtm may ba arranged,** 1 would bag to raocMMud a 
txadoidef of al»dpt not to ba dariafeed iCrooi, eoDoapt uadar p aoa M a r alioaia* 
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FiBflT Session* 

Winter (ef Htfe Montht). Anatomy (descriptive and general) of bones, 
muscle^ ligaments, and abdominal visoera, with Chemistry (general). 
Summer, Practical Chemistry. « 

Sboond Session. 

Winter. Anatomy (descriptive and general), arterial, venous, lymphatics, 
and nervous systems. 

Jammer. Botany. 

Third Session. 

. Winter. Physiology, Clinical lectures on Medicine and Surgery. 

Summer. Materia Medica ; Phannacy. 

Fourth Session. 

U inter. Surgical Anatomy ; Scnm*N ; 0|K3rative Surgery and Medicine. 
Summer. Midwifery and Forcn.sic Medicine. 

Students should be examiiuHl by a (^ourt of Kxamineni at the termination 
of each acsfiion. and obtain n certificate to enable them to attend the next 
clans. 

That Anatomy should U* taught chiefly in the dissecting room ; but 
lectures on Anatomy are essential, for the following reasons 

1. Pupils can never obtain more than half a subject each session, some- 

times not so much, and the supply cannot Ixj increased. 

This amount of dissection is not mifticicnt, os, during the first session, the 
student is only learning to dism‘ct. and must de«tn)y many i>arts very easontial 
— and as to permitting the tlcmonsf rators to dissect for him, that is a most 
injurious system, and should never Is! jiermittcHl ; one of the most important 
uses of dissecting being to teach the pupil how to dissect and operate in 
future. 

2. Many parts, ie., perineum, kc. kc„ rec|uire a conjudcrahle knowledge 

of Anatomy to enable a student to exhibit them. 

3. The lecturer should exhibit good dissections, as an example for 

students to follow. 

^ The lectui#' should exhibit sections of many parts, vix., brain, Ac., 
which the student could not make without destroying other parts 
of importance. 

A. He aliofild show sections of bones, Ac., also parts at different ages of 
devdopment, also minute ini^tions (ie., testes, Ac. Ac.) whldl 
tbe student cannot obtain. 

g. The best plates ahoald be exhiUted and mtpliiined, acid ichen 
defective, the defect cxidained. 
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7« Fbjiiological experimentf. 

. S* ICiovOMXFp&oal spedmena, Icc. 

9. Piagrama atid many other aooeaaoriea cannot be obtained bj 
atttdenta. 

The atodent sboald only be required to attend the portion of each ocnme 
on which he is to be eauunincd for the aeaedon. 

1 boliero an annmal ayatem of examinations easential to any good plan of 
ednoation ; when examinations take place after a term of yaarSy the student 
pnta ott all stndy till the last session, and then resorts to the most destmotire 
ayatem of cramming. 

The examiners abould be twelve in number, and constitute a joint 
examining board tor the kingdom. 

Three examiners on Anatomy and Physiology. 

„ „ on Chemistry, Materia Modica, and Pharmacy. 

»i H oo Surgery. 

ff „ on Medicine. 

To Mtisfy nationalities, four should l>c chosen from each kingdom. 

The four for each kingdom should 1x3 elect cxi by the jiresent liccmaing 
cluurtcred universities and colleges, and all examinations should be conducted 
by thorn in the halls beUuiging to the said IxhUcs. 

The degrexjs and lioenoos should lx* (xmfcmxl by the several bodies as 

The examiners should be elected from the number of teachers of five years* 
but should cease to teach. 

The fixaminem should be very liberally remunerated, either by the crown 
or by a per oontage on the several classes. 

I betieve that oxammations, if conducted practically, by disseotiona, 
operations, and chemical analysis, made before the examiners, are the only 
meana of ensoring rsa/ knemdedge of Medidnc and Surgery. 


l>r. ANDREW BUCHANAN, 

Jlyirf ^ OmmittM mpj^nted hy f As SmaU ths UaiesTfify BUufm 

t0 m Gr^mt ^ Prmetioml A$tigUmt fs tf 

J* « 

fbe OonaiRitee aiipointed to ootudder the gfiBl of awncy lor Piaotioal 
li i iMiBl to l^ pw W otPIqri ^^ Fwiwiar Baiay, 

8br WUUiiii T1iOBm» Dr, Qairdner, and Dr, IMamam, 
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agreed to report as foUowa : — 

Ut. That PhjBiology, as it ought to be taught at the present day, is an 
experimental wcicnoc, resting, on the one hand, upon Physics and 
Chemistry, and on the other uiK>n Histology and Deeoriptive Ana- 
tomy. 

Shkf. That wthout being taught to use the microscope, and being made 
familiar with the chemical testa and physical properties of the Tariou* 
objects which Physiology- cmlnraoes, the me<lioal student Is deficient 
in some of the first elcrnentvS of his education, ajid cannot, in oonse- 
quenoe, derive full iK'nefit fixmi the instruction he may afterwards 
receive in the more advanocMl departments of medical study. 

3ni. That good microsco|>e8, and other delicate physical instruments, are 
required to teaoii Ih-actioal Physiology, as the Senate, indeed, have 
already recognused, by making two w'pamte grants of money to the 
Professor of Physiology for the puix-hase of such instruments. 

4fA. That much time and cart' is nfHjuirt'd tt» keep the necessary instruments 
and a[)j>aratus in good working order, to prejKore delicate objects for 
demonstratum with the micn*Hco|K*, and to make the requisite 
arrangements for illustrative exiHUiments. 

5tA. That such <lutie8 cannot lx* satisfactorily performed without an assistant 
ade(juRtely rtimunerated ; that such an assistant must be a man fully 
educated to understand the various experimental manipulatdont and 
the use of the instruments under his care, and that he must be, 
moreover, fully tnistworthy to look after the property of the Senate. 

6fA. That the University of Edinburgh grant every year A 100 to the Pro- 
fessor of Physiology ; and the Committee consider that sum as not 
more than commensurate w-itb the important objects which have been 
stated above. 

Habbt Baikt. 
William Tuomsok. 

W. T. Qaiedkbe. 

A. Bughahak. 


^ Dr. G. BUCHAKAN, Glasgow. 

lefeience to your queries I have to state : 1st. That no ons plan 
can be BMMt suitable for all persons and all plaoea — Each school or hospitai 
will always have some speciality. — No great strictness can be enjoined in 
the manner of teaching. * 

Anatomy and Phyriology thould come early in the aa 

Rt^iiology imfliw a inevioua knowledge of Anatomy an^ 
not oome before the asasad wiafor. 
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^ Anutoogr fiioiild be studied far tbe first tmo jeers impemtiTeilj, etid some 

mcsns ■either bj regMlaiiotu or exeminaticm — should be taken to induce or 

comfittl ^ student to dissect during a part of his third or fourth year. 

The diortest way to convey my idea of how Anatomy may be profitab^ 
learned is to sketch my plan of teaching it, — which 1 have found veij 
suitable and successful. 

JFVrsf Winter. — Junior students sit two hours per day in the Anatomical 
reading room, during the first three months of the session. Th^ 
get bones and diy preparations, and are compelled to master the 
detail* of Osteology before being advanced ; they are asidsted by 
myself and monitors the last three months ; they occupy the same 
time fjer day in dissecting. 

During the six months they attend demonstrations two hours 
daily, thus : — One hour, physiological views of the bones, going 
over the whole skeleton ; second part of some — the nervous system. 
The second hour wjmijrises descriptions of the regions, — also the 
muscles, vessels, Uc. — Surgical Anatomy. 

Bummer Sentien , — Three months. — Two hours' dissection per day. Also, 
—one hour day, — Demonstration of the Anatomy, Physiology, 

and often Hurgery of the Genito- Urinary Organs (which are only 
touched on in winter). 

Second mntrr , — Dissection two hours |x-r day. and repetition of the 
course of demonst rations. The second year students being ex- 
amined orally on the Itegional Anatomy princi|ially. 

Throughout both years systematic oral examinations arc held one day 
weekly, besides the more familiar examinations in the diss&ting room and 
reading room. 

The examinations before the Ckdleges might well continue, as at present, 
to be held at the end of the second year, in Anatomy, Physiology, and 
Chemistry ; but this division of cxaminAtions has a tendency to induce the 
stud<mt to neglect disHectiun afterwards, and some means should be adopted 
to enforoe the students amtinuin^ the study of Regional and Surgical 
Anatomy by dissection, or being preset at demonstrations, as it is undoubted 
then trom the date of a student's licence and practice, — his practical know- 
ledge will increase daily, — but this knowledge of Practical Anatomy will 
illdlj diminish in the vast majority of instances. ^ 

' legard to the wmnner of teaching Anatomy, no doubt tutorial or 

pftfate etndj is veiy nooestary, but the plan by lecture or dmnoiistiatioti 
seems ke SSTe time to the student, and to be eesential as a guide. I do net 
tlyipk the^^mhllo leotme oofuld be avoidod or even diminiAfA in 

I wlriktoeddinliwUiMa to the formal reply to i^iieriee eent to yon ae 
mttmmm dt Oemiailtee of Oeoeiml Coanca on the mode, eC midtosl 
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1. I am strongly of opinion that studenta of the Jirgt ydttr should derota 
their first session almost, if not altogether, exolusiyely to study Anatomy and 
Chemistry. It is a waste of time for them to study Physiology till they have 
mastered the elements of Chemistry and Anatomy. 

2. It should be an object to be ke|Tt in view, to endeavour to induce 
students of the third and fourth years to continue the praetio« ef diueeti^ 

My experience, as examiner, often lends mo to be astonished how well 
advanced students will explain the strvrturr of the kidney, liver, lung, Aa, 
which few of them have prcpartHl or even examined for themselves, 
describing from the pictures in lM>oks ; while it is mortifying to find their 
ignorance or forgetfulness of things that can be seen and handletl, and which 
knowledge is really of wjic to the surgeon and physician. ' 

Take twelve candidates at random, and give an equal number of questions 
on structural and regional — csj>ecially visceral — Anatomy, ahd the truth of 
what I state will be remarked. 


Dr. CLKI.ANI), Oalway, 


In complying with the request of the Committee of the General Council 
of Medical Education, 1 find it ctmvenieni to deal first with the last of the 
three points mentioned in your circular. 

3. “The manner in which Anatomy and Physiology can best be taught— 
by lectures, practical instruction, or otherwise.” 

Having had ejcf)erience of the plan pursucHl in Bcotland, according ter 
which there is a course of Systematic Anatomy, a course of Demonstrations, 
and a course of Physiology or Institutes of Medicine, and also of the plan 
pursued in the Queen’s Colleges in Ireland ; according to%hich there is a 
oonrse of demonstrations, so called, but including all Anatomy which may 
be learned from handling bones, or in the dissecting room, and a course of 
Anatomy and Physiology, in which all Microscopic Anatomy is taught as 
as Physiologyr I have no hesitation in considering the latter system 
the best, because in the former the student is most unnecessarily overiectured 
on subdects which very few students can listen to with profit for so long a 
peadod as an boor. 

The Anatomical leotuies ou^t not to be baaed exclusively on either tba 
apatematic or the topographio method. The muscles ought always to be 
tan^ elaborately in course, and espedal attention should be dovoted 
te Ihflir aetkA. Tbe minute detafis of Osteology ace best tan|^ tteiDfli%# 
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The fciat^ magbml nuitomj, mad tlie n^oHxma ot riioeim, mn aiilijeoli wliich 
oiiglit to bo camfoUy treated of in every coturoe of Anatomical kotnrea. Bot 
tlie diitribntion at snbordinate braocheft of Yeneelfi, and a large amoimt of 
to pogr a phic Anatomy, may be safely left for the student to learn with the help 
of bis own soalpel in the dissecting room. 

It would fmobably be an advantage if the rules of the General Council and 
of examining bodies, relative to certiheateM, were such as to admit of the 
Anatomical course being divided into a certain number of senior, and a 
certain number of junior lectures each week, so that in his first year at 
attendance the student might miss w'bat was beyond bis oomfoehension, and 
in his laift year might miss the topics with which he ought to be familiar ; 
but I should deprecate any interference with the liberty of the lecturer in the 
division at his course. 

The Physiological course ought to be illustrated with microscopes. In both 
courses examinations should be intcrsj}ersc<l. 

1. “ The topics which may most advantagcHHisly 1)€ included under the 

subject of Anatomy and Physiology.” 

8o far as the delivery <»f lectures is (oncemed, this subject may be left very 
much to the dincretion of teachersf but for examination boards a rule may 
be sometimes necessary. 

If only one set <»f Anatomical h'ctuw's and one set of Physiological lectures 
be rBCi>gnlf.4Hl, as I have als>ve n‘commend«*<l, thin the Anatomical examina* 
tibns should include, lK*sid<‘s syslematic ami topogmjthic Anatomy, the action 
of joints and muscles, and all (piestions relating to the jK^stures of the body 
and its parts, and to progrtwifui ; while the Phynological examination should 
include, Ixwidcs Physiologj' proper, (ienend Anatomy, Micrf>soopic Anatomy, 
and all Anatomy which cannot N* tymveniently displaytxl in the bui^an 
subject by the student in the diswHrting room, and also Development so far 
aa it may be desirable to examine on it. 

2. ** The periotl in a four years' coufso when Anatomy and Physiology 

ran be most profitably studietl, and the length of time which should 
bo devt^ed to them.” 

It is impossible to give an opinion on this subject without referring to the 
whole curriculum of medical study. 

The difiiculty in arranging the curriculum does not aiiae so muf^ tnm 
aasr of the ten subjects mentionod in the circular as in providiiig for preliad* 
miyr eduoation and an Momentary knowledge of Natural History and Phyvkit 

WliHe ^pdte agreeing with those who consider that Botany and Zoology are 
•ufajeota which, when introduced into the mid^ile of a medical onnioaliiin^ 
aka hmm Uahle to dfadnust and annoy the student than to improve htoi, i yet 
thlnh an eleMentaiy knowledge of these suhjeots most JUnpoitaat,— -lar saora 
m Hmm m ematawring d intin or Ofeek,*-~nad I regard il fiaai 

MMliAHm to Bmi aManl in leamii^ Arnttoniy^ Pliyiioat>gy« and I fta te ria , 
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IMioa. I tiicfefote wmtan to befture 70a m a KiggMtkm th« foUowiikf 
pian 


WiMMt Tmui. 


ChmtitTy. 

Phjska. 

Botany. 

G«ok«y. 


ThikoTeae. 


I Anot<miy. 

< Diaaeciion. 

Surfory. 

I Medicine. 


I Cllniool 

Inatruotion. 


|PouMrn Tmaju 

— 

]>laaMtton. 

Fhytloloty. 

I Mtdwlfbry. 

i Forenato 
I MMiehta 

, Clinlool 

InatniotloQ. 


I Sboohd Tsab. 


i 


Anatomy. 

I IHaaection. 

Physiology. 

Ifsteris 

Medics. 

Cllniosl 

Inatniotion. 


I fancy that worae plan of thin w>rt would Ixvth educate the atudeni better, 
and make his examinations easier than at pit'scmt. 


Dr. . 1 . n. (’OnilKTT, (hrk, 

I hare the* honour to ocknowMedjn' tlic receipt of your letter, and in 
answer I beg to Ktatc, at'coTtling to ray experience, the Mubiccta of Anatomy, 
General Anatomy, and Physiology may be most profitably taught by two 
courses, vis : — 

One course (Anatomy and Physiology) of six months, embracing the' 
general anatomy of the tissues, the composition of the fluids and solidli of 
the body, the anatomy of the viscera, and the functions of circulation, 
respiration, digestion, al>HC)r|>tion ; oftice performed by the spinal cord and by 
spinal and cerebral nerves, anatomy and physiology of the organs of the 
senses, Ac. 

Notk — T he subjects which may ptirhaps lie left in great meaimre to 
reading by students are relating to Cerebral Physiology and 

Generation. 

The other course (Demonstrative and Descriptive Anatomy), Comprehending 
anatomy of bones, joints, muscles, principal vessels, and nerves ; also 
Begional and Surgical Anatomy — this course to be accompanied by dissections 
perfimned 1^ every student. 

nie ooune of Anatomy and Physiology may be most profitably attended 
during the first and second Winter Sessions. Students who exhibit feir 
preihfieney in these subjects may be exempted from further attendance. On 
the other hand, students deficient in knowledge of the subjects treated of in 
this course should be required to attend at least a third course. * 

Jhteri^ftive AnaUmy, — am of opinion that students may be 
lequifed to afcteaid lectoies on DeecriptiTe Anatomy dnzinf two Winter 
Beaiicnsof six montlw eanii, and ^lat soofa c our ses can be pmsoeAwt^ nm# 
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to m^mtkal and geoenl medical ednoatioii during tlie lixat and 
teoond yean of tlie course of stndy. But all experience lias oonTizioed me 
UmA two winters at dissections are inadequate for aoqtiiaition of a know- 
ledge of Practical Anatomy, or for laying a proper foundation for the proctice 
«f Surgeij. 

1 am strongly of opinion that students should be required to dissect during 
the third and fourth years, but not be obliged to attend lectures on Descriptiye 
Anatomy beyond the two Winter Ression^ already referred to. 

The courses of Anatomy and Physiology to be illustrated by fresh and 
prepared dissections, by anatfimical preparations, plates, kc . ; examples of 
the Tirious textures under microscopes, Acc. I believe it of considerable 
advantage that teachers shcjuld hold weekly examinations upon the subjects 
treated of in the courses of lectures. 


G. ELLIS, Esq., Loruivn. 

My opinion on an efficient way of teaching Anatomy will be best 
oonveyed to you by describing the plan that has Ijeen followed during many 
years in University College, London. Ah 1 have not any experience in the 
teaching of Physiolog}', 1 shall confine my rmnarks to the subject of 
Anatomy; and as your infpury (acexmling to the printcnl circular I re- 
edvod) is not intendwi to cml)race the fuller courses of study suited for the 
higher professional qualifications, I shall refer only to the teaching of the 
Anatomical Class in genenil. 

Period . — Anatomy is stndiwl during two winter terras of six months cadi 
— via,, from the 1st of October to the end of March. The first two winters 
of the students' time are engaged in the learning of Anatomy, in order that 
the examination of the Royal College of Surgeons may Ik* passed. 

Inttruotion , — The student attends five days in the week a lecture of an 
hour's duration, and on the sixth day there is an oral examination of an 
hour on the topics of the lectures during the week. The examination is 
voluntary, and is attended only by a small pn^portion of the students. 

Dimection from three to four hours follows the lecture daily. In this part 
of thair study the students are catechised on their dissected parts by mysdf 
Mid the demonictrators. 

Itowavda the end of the second winter term the students are further prao* 
tised in written examinations, which are held one day weekly. The demoo^ 
wteatort ooindiiot this part of the work by correcting the written answeia, and 
fttnming tham to tha students for observation and study. 

hi eveiylihliig titht is done the teachen oonstaatly endeamur to impart \ 
iMadadga of lidQ(Pi ift opixMitifm to a 
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Dr. HAKDTBIDB, mnhmrgh. 

In replj to tbe inqnitieo put to me by your Committee, under the fubjeot 
of Anatomy and Physiology, 1 have the honour to observe ; 

jRrif/y. — That having regard to the course of study necessaiy to enable 
atndents to obtain the requisite knowletlge and skill for the effloient praotioe 
of their profoasion, cacli of the four yeoTH of study ought, in my opinion^ to 
extend over a ixiriod of nine months, from May Ist till July Slst ; and from 
October Ist till March .31at, 

Sfic&ndijf . — That Anatomy — (»mbraeing os its topics the bones, joints, 
musolos, the organs of respinition, the heart, the assimilative organs, urinary 
organs, generative organs, the orgiuis of lactatittn, the vascular rami fleat ions, 
the sympathetic system, tlu' eerohn>-spinal system, and the orgjuis of the 
senses — may be most profitably studi<'(l in a three-foM manner, for at least 
the subjoincil length of tune, and at the following fixed jieriiKls ; — 

(1.) Ily four courses, amounting to 21 months, of lMss<»etion, including 
that of the entire IkhIv. once at legist; with practical instruction 
throughout the day from 0 a.m. till 4 p.m., \)y the lecUiTcr in 
jx^rson. 

(2.) By three cotirscs, ara(»unting to 210 demonstrations of Kcgional 
Anatomy, of one hour each ; during which the various stnicturcs 
and organs of the Ixsly in their relative position to ctudi other should 
Ixj diH[>luye<l, after which they ought to lx; viewed in their practical 
relations to Mt'dieinc and Surgery. 

(3.) By one counw' of 1(K) lectures on Systematic (including General) 
Anatomy ; with tutorial clash's f<,»r Klementary Anatomy, and for 
the j>mctiee and aj)j)hcationM of the mieroscoje in nHX)gnixing the 
structure and stages of development of the several tissues of the 
botly. 

Scheme. 
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Tkirdif * — ^That Ph jnology, as a separate sul^ect, ought not to be studied 
preriotis to, or in oonjtmction with, a first coarse of lectures on Bystematac 
Anatonij. Systematic Physiology should be studied, and can best be tau^t 
during the geoand Winter Session ; as seen in ** scheme/' 

JFimrtklp. — That, in jostioc to the claims of Anatomy and Physiology upon 
the time of the student, the claims also of the remaining subjects of study, 
aod the relative Ijcazings of all, it seems essential to adopt a fixed scheme," 
regulating the proper period and length of timt* — (on the plan, perhaps, above 
given)— which should Ik* devotetl Ut these several subjects. Such might 
prove of advaniagt* to iK)lh teachers and students, and might obviate many 
mistakes into which the latter are Um prone to fall ; such as, in attending 
lectures on Physiologj*, Miduniery. Clinical Surgery, and Ilactical Midwifery, 
Practical Pharmacy, Ate., before making any progress in Dissection. 

F^hhyj, — That, in answer to the <|iieHti<>n, “ How ought the Examinations, 
on the vat^ous subjects of Medical Education, tti Ik* arranged 7 " 

(1.) The Universities' and Koy/d (■^*llcg^•^' examining >K>ard8, at the 
close of every Winter Session, ought in rny opinion, to submit 
each first-year, sec<jnd, third, and fourth-year student, who may 
jircKliiot* a certificate of r<*gtilRr attcinlancc at his lectures and 
{iractical instruction, to a very short writti ii and oral examination ; 
on jiossing which, he should Ik* ullowtHl to inscribe* his name in a 
register t<» Vk.* kept for tin* purjssH* 

(2.) No student should U* adinitt<Ki to examination at the cloee of a 
second yt^ar, a Ihinl, or a huirth year, who shall not have signed 
the register as a first -year, a »ecx)nd. and a third-year student 
rewfKJctively. 

(8.) After a student shall have gone through, in succession, his four 
imcrifitionH, he should In* entitU*<l to present himself for a single 
cumulative written and oral examination — once for all — ^for hia 
degree or licence upon the various subjects of Medical Sduoadon, to 
the atudy of which he would have devoted himself steadily, in all 
probability, during the }x*nod of four years. This system, if adc^iied, 
might be expected to put an end to the .prevailing custom, among 
students of late years, of ** getting up," for a mere temporaiy 
purpose, oertain special subjects of study. And, incidentally, another 
advantage would obviously be secured ; for them, on veiy tangible 
grounds, a greater regularity of attendance at the various oouxset of 
laetures and practical instruction would be gained. 

(4.) Under this ^ftk head, 1 should feel ready to enter fully, if 
* r equ i red, into an explanation of my views ; and give the special 
» reaeons that seem to justify me in urging upon the Oommifttae of 

the Quneml Council a return in one important respect to tha old 
pyeteni Ol nondneting the examination of oandidatei te aondaniioal 
d h gfee e moA eolkfglate hcencMsa. 
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Dr. OKOBGS HABLBT, 

In reply to your questions regarding my riews on the best mode of studying 
Physiology, I beg to say 

Isf. That twelve months ought to Ik? devoUHl to it. 8ix months in the 
second year, and six months in the third year. 

ind. The first six months course might lx* the ordinary one t>f lectures 
with class illustrations. 

3r<i. The second six months to l>e divided int<^ two parts : one of two 
months to be devote<i to Practical Histology, in which each student prepares 
and examines the objei'ts for himself, under tin* eye of his teacher ; one of 
four months of Practical Physiology, when the teacher demonstrates by 
experiment on the animal IkkIv the various functions, with the nature of 
which the student has alreatiy Ikh*!! maile ac<piainted in the first six months’ 
course. 

N.B. — A« bring animals must hen* Ik* (K-casionalli inmlc us«* of, 1 deem it 
inadvisable that the students take {xirt in the exjx'riments. They ought 
only to be onk>okcrs. 

4fA, Each six months' course slunihl lx* conduct ini by a special teacher. 


M«wni. LUTHER HOLDEN and 0. W. CALLENDER, 
iSt. Bartholonu‘n''t llMpxtal, 

In refriy to your communications res|>erting Medical Education, you 
mutt allow U8 to take exc«*ption to the statement in your second letter that 
“ the matter is one of great and urgent imjiortance.” 

If we are only left alone, and not troubled with incessant agitation, we 
OM manage, as we now manage, to educate metbeal students under the 
«gtlsHng system as well as under any practicable modification of it. 

Viitually we have been trusted by our colleagues with the management of 
tills school lor the last twelve years, and, speaking from a long experience, 
w<e are of opinkm that the present system of eduqation works exceedingly 
weQ. It aUi>w% wisely we think, of a certain latitude as regards olinioal 
taarhing in the wards and in the out^patiento' rooms \ it provides for such 
iastroetioii by means of lectares and of demonstrations as suffloes to prepare 
the smnfe student for the practical handling of disease and injury ; if it 
Mb it la thiotigh no fault of the system, but through wont of energy end of 
aaal ctt the part of the teaohen. 

jtad ww beg leave to draw attesMon to this faot— that uxj esgdit which 
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to St BiiTtliolomew’B as a School of Medicine ami of SnxgeiY is dne, 
not so modi to the celebrity of the senior members of the staff, as to the 
work which is done amongst the students by the yotmger teachers, who are 
•fehEttnlated hy post example, and by the prospect of promotion, to derote 
themselres — we use the word adrisedly — to the every-day duties of the 
school, which have always been their , first, indeed, their only considera- 
tion. 

In reply to your three questions wc beg leave to state — 

1. We see no reason to interfere with existing arrangements respecting 
AnaU^ny and Physiology. 

2. Such subjects should l)c studied, as at present, during the first and 
heoond Winter Sessions, 

8. lliey should be taught by lectures, by practical demonstrations, and by 
examinations, as now cfmducte<I in ()ur scIkk)! under the existing regula- 
tions, — a certain latitude in details benng left, as now, to the discretion of the 
teacher. 

We hare to offer these further o>)servatif)ns. 

i. Materia Modica, Obemistry, and Practical Pharmacy should be taught 
during the first Hummer Session, hefore the student commences his first 
Winter Bession. This arrangemciit, which wo have always recommended to 
our pupils, is permitted by tin* existing curriculum. 

6. Wc agriHJ with Mr. Paget in Ins suggestions {a) that attendance on one 
clinical loctuoR in each woi»k is sufficient, and (h) that demonstrations of 
operatid Hnrgery and of minor Surgery should suj>plomcnt the course of 
lectures on Surgery, just as practical demonstrations Hujiplemcnt those on 
Surgical Anatomy. 


Dr. G. M. HUMPHRY, Cambruiye, 

1 will refdy briefly to each of the three questions propdsed : — 

1. The knowledge of Anat<jmy and Physiohigy requisite for the efficient 
priotiQe of the modical [wofession need not extend beyond a knowledge of 
tbe etmoUire and fnfictions of the several ^larts of the human body, and of 
Hue relation of those parts to one another, it being understood that this 
iuditdcMi a knowledge of the minute structure and chemical ccanposition, and 
in mlm» extent, of the chemical prooeesee of the body, which is easetttial to 
an apiMcaotelion of niorbid changes and prooesses, and to the adaptadon of 
*a**«>* of teeatmimt A brief sketch of the anhnal kingdom, diowiiig Hie 
^dhyoalHon of the ssrerai organs in the diflerent dMdons, eipeotilly In 
should, howwfer, fonn an kitfodnotioii to the sMr of Hmnan 
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Anatomj, becanae it would enable the pupil to obtain a dearer and more 
oomprehensiTe idea of tbe human body, and wotild throw gitiater intereit 
over its study. Two or three lectures would suffice for thia 

S. The first two Winter Sessions ap})car to be the best time for the purpoae, 
and are usually sufficient fur the acquisition of a fair knowiodgo of PraoUoal 
and General Anatomy and Phyjdolugy. It would, however, bo well tor moat 
pupils to continue the study of Physiology during a jmrt, at least, of the 
third winter, or during the second summer. Rome discretion as to the time 
required, in each Instance, might W left to the teacher. (I suppose that 
Chemistry would l)c studied during the first winter and summer. Some 
knowledge of it should prccctle the study of Phjrsiology.) 

3, Anatomy and Physiology- are, 1 think, l)c.st taught hy a judiol(ffis 
cximbination of practical instruction, with lectures and frcHjuent examina- 
tions, vitd voce and written. 

The study of Anatomy and Physiology afionls an a<lmirable tJpiXJTtunlty 
for the cultivation of the habits of accurate c'hscTvati(»n and of rcftoctlon. 
It l^ therefore, an excellent i>Teparation for the intylical pn,)fession irre- 
sjioctive of its direct relation to it, and this opiM>rtunity for improving the 
mental quality Cif the pupil should never Ixi lost sight of by the teacher, 
who should make a jK)int of encouraging the pupil not merely to learn the 
facts, but to think why the fact.s arc so. He should also strive to make his 
teaching interesting, which is easily done by associating something of 
interest — teleological, practical, or other- with each fact taught. In short, 
he should endeavour not Kimjjly to teach Anatomy and Physiology, but to 
teach them in such a way os to inspire his pupils with a fondness for them 
and for other studies, and to prci^are them to be accurate and thoughtful 
medical men. 

Oral Instruction affords the Ixjst means of doing this ; and it should bo 
carried on in connection with, and ns a guide U», the )>upirH private work. 

The plan which I have followed for many years and found to answer 
exceedingly well (in Osteology and other parts of Practical Anatomy more 
particularly) is to announce at each lecture the subject of the succeeding 
lecture, so that the pupils may prepare it with their lx)oks and other aids ; 
and thmi, at lecture, I question them upon it, asking the reasons for the facts 
as weU as questioning them on the facts, and 1 add such further inffirmathm 
as may be likely to instruct or interest them. In the more formal lectures 1 
invariably occupy the first ten minutes of the hour in qu^lonlng on the 
subject of the preceding lecture. I, In addition, give, about every second 
week, written questions to be answered on paper. 

All pains should be taken to mitigate or prevent any dcterioratioii of 
chataefer, or any disadvantage in the esdmation of otiier men, wliidh is 
Uke^^to lesnlt from the work in the disseoting-rooxn, by good 

ofdiar, ciesnlinmi^ and good ventilation. 1 trast It will soon be powGble 
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mad mf to pvete&t entiielj the deoompo8itio& of bodiei during the period 
leqnived lor their diMectkm. I think it worth while to mentioiL these pohrie 
becense, there is no dcmbt, the features of the dieeecting-rocm tend to cast 
•ome rimdow over the profession, and prerent many from entering it whose 
nemes we should be glad to see in its lists. 


Dr. E. LEDWICH, 

«In reply to your*circular the only suggestion I would presume to offer is to 
abolish all lectures, in schools I mean, and to make the ultimate examinatiem 
the true test of a man's capability. Lectures in the present day, where bocdcs 
can be had on every subject, is fdmply robbery of the parent through the 
child, and on these grounds should be abandoned altogether. 


Dr. E. D. MAPOTIlEIl, Ihibltn. 

In aooordanoe with your request, I beg leave to express my opinion on — 

1. “The topics which may be most advantageously included under the 
subjects of Anatomy and Physiology.” 
i, ** The pcritxi in n four years’ course when they can be most profitably 
studied, and the length of time which should be devoted to them.” 
8. The manner in which they can be best taught — by lectures, practical 
instruction, or otherwise.” 

I think 1 can most profitably do so, although it may appear egotisUcal, by 
stating the course I have myself puisacd for some years. 

From the last Monday in October to the second Monday in Kovember 1 
laotore on Oomparative Anatomy, taking different groups each year, my 
tiammalia one year, Birds the next, and Beptilee and Fishes the third. 1 
tUustrate the looturei by q)ocimcnB from our great museum at the OoBage 
td Snigeons, by disaeotionB ol animals dying at the Zoological Oardens, and 
Pigtail, Am apedmens are oocasionally obtained from the Gardena, or from 
through the session, 1 dissect them and lecture on them. 

JPor 018 next four months 1 lectors fire days weekly on the subjects asaaOly 
Iftolade^ in n pIqrriologSoal oooise (following the older ol my manaal). fbr 
tin fiiat ten mixatm I oiamfae oraQy on the sul^iaote ol laat day*8 laetnia. 
I h^ln a near aabjacn by abrief aimtomioal deaor^ito ol tim cffgan entafed, 
a^ by ^ading louid ifa nfa ne i n in mkatnoopei, ^ pw^ 
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I deTo4e twclTe leotares to PhysiologioiJ Chflmiitiy, (Aiowing tilt 
te«ti for the more oommon arganic bodies. The last ten lectures are devoted 
to Qeneral Pathology, especially those subjects which can bo illustrated by 
oheraioal tests or the microsoope. Our students take throe courses of Anatomy 
and Physiology, the oouraos for the first and second years being slightly 
varied, but the third years’ men work with me for two hours each Saturday 
at teste, microscopical work, and dissection of lower animals. At the end of 
the session the first, second, and thinl years' men are cxamiuetl by demon- 
stration, in writing and ried voce, and prises are awarded. 

With regard to Anatomy, three sesnions arc devoteti to it, the pupil 
attending each day an anatomical lecture, and dissecting about two hours 
daUjt half the body being gone over each st'ssion. I feel strongly that every 
pupil should have the opportunity of performing a full a>ur«c of operations 
on the dead||pdy. 

As the Committee re<iuest rcmarkK on any other topic oonneotod with 
Medical Education, I take the lilK‘rty of stating briefly what I have dwelt on 
at some length in my “ (.‘arraichiicl Essay,” vjjt., that it is most deairable to 
reduce the numlier of e<lucational and licensing Uxlies. This might be done 
by converting all the medicjU cor^K^rations into teaching institutions like the 
universities. Tlie unchartered whfKjl.s would prolmbly be discontinued, for 
they could not oomfietc with the chartered bodiea which |X)»»e88 such great 
museums and libraries. 1 would rcuider it imj>erative on all students to pass 
an examination before examiners ap{K>inted by the Medical Council who 
should occasionally sit in the throe capitals of the kingdom. The universitiM 
should give to any who hail jitmsed the stated examination the degree of 
M.D., and the CollegcH of Physicians ami Surgeons the grade of Fellowship, 
but all practitioners should enter the profession by the one portal'— »namely, 
the examination directed by your^ouncil. 


Dr. ROBERT McDONNELL, F.R.8., DubHn. 

I beg leave to forward the following reply to your letter (enoloied) of 
Augoft, 1868. 

Ut, Under the subject of Anatomy and Physiology ” should be included 
HisUdogy, Stmctoral or Minute Anatomy, and Anatomy as it relates to the 
funetiona of organs ; also Physiology as comprised in the ordinary handbooks 
on that snl^ect N.B, — A separate course of “ Descriptive Anatomy ** is 
given in all Irish schools. 

Sad. During the first two years of a four years’ course. 

$rd. By ** Practical Instruction ’’—that is, by exhibition of s p ed m eps, hy 
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deoBOOilnitioti whenorer ibc rabject can be demonstniled, bj moddbi, 
exhibition of instmmentis need in diyen experimenta, by experi- 
ment^ end by frequent clam examinationR. 

la ooxuddoring “how the various objects may be taught with most 
adrantage “ it appeam to me that everything turns upon the cxamiaatiaQS, 
and the mode in which they tirv arranged. When examinations are ill 
arranged and defective, education must be so likewise. Teachers and pupils 
must and will at onoe adapt themselves to the requirements of the examina> 
tions. I should be in favour of three examinations, one at the end of the 
second year, one at the end of the third, and the last at the end of the 
fourth. 

The first examination should deal for the most part i^ith clcmentaiy 
scientific subjects and general principles. The later examinations should 
relate to matters of practice all sboidd Is' conducted in the |ppct practical 
manner possible. 

Teaohem should lie allowcfl tr» tc*aeh, and jmpils should be allowed to lemm, 
each after their own fashion. Provided the student has acquired the 
knowledge necessary to jiass a sound and thorough examination, I should 
not require him to follow any proscrilieil course other than may lie needed 
for the examinations. 

My cxtierieiicc as a Uuicher (now cxlciuling over many years) induces me 
to lielicve that it is CTitin ly to our examinnt ious that we must look for 
infprovement in Me<beal Kdueuti<»n. If the Me<lical P<nineil takes care 
of the examinations, the tnlueation wdl ijike care of itM.*lf, 


Hr. T. CAROILb KKSnAM,*?V>irm^t/r-Myica-7yaf. 

In reply to yoxir circular, I Iteg t«» give you the following returns: — 
QuettufH I. — («.) The stuiiy of the AnaUuny of the human frame as it may 
Ix) found descriUHl in any of the text-UHiks on Anatomy — such as “ Quam and 
Bharpey s Anatomy ” — Kllis V Hemonst rat ions ” — “ Holden’s Manual of 
Diiaioction,” Ac. 

(A) The study of the functions of the various organs of the human body, 
with a slight cxphuiation of their Animal t’hcmistry ; leaving the more 
dotxiiod deacriptiou of this division to the k'cturer on CHiemiirtjry. 

3. — The first aiKl second Winter Bessiona 
Th6 whole time of these two six months' ooumee, which is not ooenpied 
the study of Chemistry and attendance on lectors (in the first seseion) 
tm Physiology, and the further apiAication of Physiology (in the seoemd 
Winter BessiotiX experiments and the use of the micrqsoope in Histo- 
logioal Anatomy. 
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S. — Three lectures a week on Anatomy^ of one hour each ; one 
examination a week on the three lectures. 

Practical demonstration in the dissecting room, every day, from 10 AM. 
to 4 P.M. And for the last three mouths of each session a tutorial class 
(optional) twice or thrice a week, of one hour’s duration. 

My view of the first two Winter Sessions of a student’s curriculum is, that 
they should Ixj devote<l to the Htu<ly c>f C’hemistry, Physiology, and AnUtomy, 
and that bis hospital cxiurse should not commence until the scoond Summer 
Session. 


T. W. NTNN. Esq, /W/m. 

In reply to your circular inviting (»pinions on the suhjeet of Mo<lioal 
Education, mldresst'd to tejvchers. I have the h(»noiir to coinmunicato the 
following : — 

I assume the (»l>ject of the Oonimitt<x' is to provide a scheme of education 
that shall secure to a variety of cafiaeitieH a unifonn or average amount 
of information on certain given t(>]ucH. 

Anatomy, (ieneral Anatomy, Pliysiology, and (liemistry arc of primary 
and fundamental necessity, whilst the recognition of disease is the aim and 
purj)08e of all these studies. 

The recogiiitum of disetise can only lx* acquirt'd by clinical observatjon— 
the nature and histoiy’ of disease by systematic teaching in Surgery, 
Medicine, and Midwifen% keeping the declared object of the committee in view. 
I submit that Forensic Medicine and Materia Medica are subjecti^ properly 
l)elonging to the extciidc<l coun4^ of study designed for the higher walks of 
the professiem. Tlie pn sent duration of each lecture — namely, one hour — is 
Ixjyond the limit that Htu<lents ran maintain a fixed attention ; anything 
short of fixc<l and earnest attention is ((hviously worse* than useless. 

It is hardly to Vx* cxjx?cted that students can c/jiincct the part of an 
argument or the statement of bald facts, uttered in Octolicr, with the 
conclusion announccxl in March ; I therefore humbly Ixjg to express my 
opinion that the courses are at least twice too long at present. 

The natural and instinctive mixle af wmm unication of ideas is by moans 
of speech ; man has inventcxl a meth^xl of perpetuation of ideas by writing. 
Spcedii Is for the enumeration of ideas ; writing for their registration, or to 
effect the recording of ideas. 

It would be illogical to abolish loeturos, whilst, at the same time, Idea# 
announced could not be retained, except by very few, without the opportunity 
of r^erence to a record ol such ideas, either in a class-book or in notea 
of lectures. 
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diniiSBl obierrstlon oui^t to be oommexiced on, nud ehoold be eontjaned 
from, the Ant 6aj ot tindentehip ; and it Anatomy and Phyeioiogy be 
eepedaUy atndied during tbc two first years, Pathological Anatomy sbcnild be 
equally and at completely inidsted on daring the remaining two yean of 
etudy. If the luiniaiy examination be chiefly in Anatomy and Pbysiedogy, 
Kotology thould alto be included. 

Hai^g been engaged in teaching during twenty-two years, I hare found 
that the difficulty of apprehension of ideas Taries almost with each pupil. 
It is therefore, in my opinion, of tbc greatest importance that tutorial 
teaching should be largely provided for. 


Dr. PAVY, I.,ond4m. 

Subjoined is what 1 have to ntaU* in answer to the inquiries addressed to 
me from the office of the General Council of Medical Education. 


Physiology projier, with n gcnej-al anaioinuml description of the various 
organs and textures, including their minute anatomy and development. 
I'he functUms (»f a f>art cannot. I corunve, U* mlvantageously studied 
withimt an aoquaiuUuicv with its anatonucal construction. (Descriptive 
Anatomy, 1 take it, is not inteiuled to l*e included under the head of 
** Anatomy and rhyiiiol(»gy ” — #4t all events, I am of ojuiuon that it ought to 
be ounsiderod as a subject a)tart.) 


General Anatomy and PhyiQc»l<»gy should. uiKjuestionably in my opinion, 
come at the beginning of the course, ns it forms the basis upon which a 
knowledge of disease sliould Ix' built up. 1 am inclined to think that it 
could most profitably be studied during the second Winter Bessica^ — ia 
proiumiDg that Anatomy is studitnl during the first and second, and that 
Modidne and Burgery are studied afterwards. 


By illoitxatiTs lectures and microsGopic demonstjratioQa. The tern Ulna' 
X mean, should include physical and cheiiuoo-physiologiQal 
and UkewiaQ such experimonta — and there arc many upon living animali m 
am a dnth pi hh i. X Isd sutmgly that Physiology is beonmmg mom and mom 
a iiik^ieot admHiiiiig of experimental illostmtiaiis in teadiing, and llud a 
mnoh aonndar knoaMge is to be givw by the intiodiiotioii of a af er im enti 
than without them. 
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Dr. RKDFERN, Belftigt. 

In reply to your letter of the 5th August, it is my opinion — 

lit. That the subject of Anatomy and Physiology may most convenittitly 
be divided into — (a), Greneral Anatomy, or Anatomy of textures, and the 
Anatomy of the viK'cra, taught with their Physiology in one oour»e; and (ft), 
Descriptive Anatomy (that of Ixmes, articulations, muscles, and the larger 
vessels and nen'es) and dissections, taught in another course. 

The topics included under tlie tenn Anatomy and Physiology should be 
snoh, for example, as are included in the General Anatomy in the last edition 
of ^Qoain’s Anatomy,” and in “ Kirkes's Physiology,” with the Anatomy of 
the viacera in addition. 

^md. The course of Anatomy luid Physiology should lx; attended during 
the ftivt, second, and third, or first, set'ornl, and fourth years; not so much 
for the puipose of exacting rig<jrt»ub daily attendaticx; the thirti time as to 
give the student an of>port unity of leanung thoroughly any subJcHiU or tmrta 
of sulijei’ts with which he may not ha\e lx*corac faniiliiir. 

course of dissections should lx; so arranged as to allow of each student 
dissecting during the whole of his four veal's without great expense. Thus 
he would be able to dissect during all bis sjiarc time, and acquire a sound 
and lasting knowle<lge of the human^csly, very sujierior to that vrhich can 
possibly be gained during two winters sjxjnt in tUssecting a longer time each 
day. The course of Descriptive Anatomy should be required to be attended 
sedulously during the first two winters, and the student should be permitted 
to attend any part of the ooume during either of his Huljsoqucnt years. 

3rd. Anatomy and Physiologj' should be taught by lectures, illuatratod by 
fresh and museum pnqMimt irins, ami spccitnens of the textinos cxhil^ted 
under microficopes. 

Descriptive Anatomy should l>c taught by lectures, and by actual de n KU H - 
atrations in the disfiecting room ; but it is of Uie greatest im^iortanoe that 
dissecting rooms should not lx* left to demonstrators, however numerons. 
Strict discipline, quietude, and steady work can only be secured by the pre- 
sence of an earnest professor, or some one pt^sHeasing equal interest in the 
work and authority over students. 

Botany and Practical Chemistry should be added to the ten sulqects ; and 
Botany, Practical Chemistry, Practical Pharmacy, Forensic Medicine, and 
either Midwifery or Materia Medica should be taught daring the Bummer 
Bessiona 

Tbe ooime of Ifidwifary iai|^ be divided into one sammer ooume of 
Midwileiy proper, and a seoemd of diseases of women and ohiidren. 

Hie oonrwe of Surgery and Medicine should both be attended twioe. 

As to examinatiems, 1 have no heMtatfon in stating my opinloii tligt the 
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8t«te dumld Initittite and maintain a Hnfflt Examining Boaid to grant a 
mare licence to practinc, and the nniTersiticii and colleges might be left 
alone to grant difilomas, which would soon find their own lereL 

It would be a great step in odrance if every student were required to 
aatiidy his teachers that he had done a fair amount of work on the subjects 
of one year before he was allowed to enter on the subjects of the next year. 


Dr. B. WILLS RICHARDSON, Dtiblin. 

Suggestions respecting the Studies and Examinations of Medical Students: 

1. That each gentleman pr<)ix)Hing t<> ntudy for the medical profession, 
shall previously imihs the entrance examination of a university, reoognixed by 
the State. But, sliould any proposing student present a pass entrance 
certificate of a rocognixed university, in which the English language does 
not form part of the entmnex' curriculum, then such gentleman shall be 
roc^uired to j>ass on examination in English Grammar and Writing from 
dictation, in whatever licensing institution be intends to register. , 

2. That there shall l)e periodical examinatioim in Anatomy, Pbjrsiology, 
Motlicine and Surgery, like in syNtcin in tlie is^ritHlioal examinations of 
universities. Tlie student wuuUl thert'by have to commence the studying of 
the practical duties of the professitm, from the pe.ritsi of bis registration. 
As it must lx; (xmecHlcHl that he should have some knowh'ilge of our literature, 
this could lx; insuriHl hy the Li(vnsing IUkIics esUihlishing a college course, 
oompoood of stamlaixi medical, surgical, luul j>hysiv)logical works, out of 
which students should oidy hv (jiiestioned. The earlier their standing, the 
more rudimentary the IxKtks should lx;. 

8. In order to carry out the above suggestions, and, at the same time, 
inmuo poractical study, the examinations ought to be held either at the end 
of each session, ot of each student year, or of both. The first examination 
to be practical ; the second, literary, thus 


* FlMT Ykae. 

jLpril Priuiioal JSiximL 
fiafio*!, dtmumstratirr 
$lf tJk» 8htid^mt, 

Warn Team. 

Styt0mher lAUrwr^f 


A mitomy. 

The bones, excluding those of head, hand, and 
foot. 

Suryery. 

Dre^ssing, bandaging, and splints. 

Afrdirii^y Sttrytry, and PhyiidUt^, 

A standard work on the rudiments of Medidzie. 

I* n oi B ur geiy. 

H „ of Phyaialogy 

bone and bkxid. 
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&moom> Ymam, 

XjMnl Praetiml jSMmi- 
nation^ demimgtrative 
hp tke StwUmt. 

S»C50 ND Year. 

St^tembrr Literary 
Eitaminatum. 


Anat&my. 

The bones of head, hand, and foot. 

Minor operationp. 

MedU'ine^ Surgery ^ and PiyHaiagy. 

Port of R standanl work on Medicine. 

„ „ „ on Surgery. 

„ ,, on Materia Mcdlca. 

^ Physiology of abeorj^tion and iligcstion. 


Thibd Year. 
April Practie4il 
natum^ denwnxtrat tre 
ike Student. 


A natomy. 

Arteries, and their relative anatomy. 
Dchgation of Arteries. 

of Drugs. 


Third Year. 
Sep temher Li tera ry 
Bstamination. 


k/rdiein/\ Surgery, 

A standanl work on Medicine. 

„ „ on Surgery. 

„ „ on Mt^dical Jurisprudonoc. 

„ „ on Materia Mcdica. 

M ♦> nn Physiology. 


Fourth Year, 

April Praettcal Exami- 
nation, demomtrative 
by the Student. 


Anatomy and Operative Surgery. 
Nervous system. 

C’ontents of thorax and al)domcn. 
Generative <»rgans of male ancl female. 
Ojxirative 8urg(‘ry. 


Fourth Year. 
September Literary 
Emamnnation. 


Medicine, Surgery, J^e. 

A special work on some important Medical 
subject. 

A special work on some important Surgical 
subject. „ 

A work on diseases and surgery of the eye. 


4. After all the examinations have been succesafully paased by the student 
he becomes thereby entitled to his degree. 

6. An wxAminifcf.irtri muet be successfully passed bc^fore the student can be 
pennitted to enter his name for a subsequent examination. 

5. With respect to Question 3, of the Ck>mmittee, I think Muit PMcUoal 

Amdamy and Physiology riiould be, as far oe poesihle, Aenon- 
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•tmiTetjr ; And, tiienlofe, I wotdd confine the study of those snbiocts to the 
» cUisectiiig room and experimental theatre. 

Al^iough the Committee have not inclndcd Medicine and Surgery in 
their question^ 1 haTe taken the liberty of doing so, as the Committee state 
in the third paragraph of their circular, that the inquiry “ is restricted to the 
course of study which is necessary to enable students to obtain the 
requisite knowledge and skill for the efficient practice of their profession.'’ 


Dr. G. ROLLE8TOX, Oxford. 

Owing to very oonRidcrable press of engagt'raents, I hare postponed 
answering your questions, which, I must add, relate to questions which are 
not brought very forcibly befort* my attentH)ii in the peculiar si)hcre of my 
duties. 

With regard to students who are not intentiing to (jualify themselves for 
the highest branches of the profcHsion of Mi'fhcine, and to the cases of which 
you request me to oonfine th<' answers 1 make, I hare to say that even in 
this case no oertifleate of oompctency in Anatomy and Physiology should be 
given without their having shown practical ac<piaintanc<‘ with the use of the 
mlcrowxqte and with the emplojnment of the onlniarv chemical tests em- 
ployed in idiysiological invest igat ions. 

In answer to your second qu«'stinn, 1 am very strongly of opinion that 
students sbniild dissect for two Winter Sessions, during the second of which 
their practical work should have its surgical and me<Hral ^x^ngs kept con- 
stantly before their eyes. 

In answer to your third question. 1 shimld say that there are two cl a ss e s 
of men — the idle and the diligent, the pass-man and the class-man, and that 
for these two classes two different lines of instruction and disoipUne are 
absolutely necessary. The idle man should be tied down to curricula, and 
kept constantly under the stimulus of impending examination; the daas- 
mani or man who works for work's sake, should be given to understand that 
so long as be gives proof that be answers the description his name implies 
ha will be left to work as his own judgment, aided by the adviee of his 
tsiohati, laay prompt him. Now oxaminatiQns happen to be the only means 
wa bava (of a reliable kind, and of a kind superior to tmM^dcm of ootTupi 
CavofitUm, Im-X and henoe they must be employed in the case of good as 
*waU as of iadifforant men- And examinations by their rewards and puniMi* 
meats give a mmiwrtily as opposed to a naked, sanction and wei^t to tbe 
•ftvioe iasl fpeikaa of by tlie teadier. 

of toaeiliig I tfaink best, oomhiiies (1) IsetoM ; (•) efaamiaaiHafts 
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bj privsto tw w hgi i w ho ought never to be allowed to be |mblio ezaminen 
of their own pupilft ; and (3) dcmonAlratione in raiying propartiona Bat 
ea t a mina ticma are eauentially the mcaeure of what all teaching and all learn- 
ing, eiDOepi in the exceptional caeee of exocptionallj good men, can be made; 
and I believe all real improvement most l>egin in the quarter of examina- 
ti o aa To this, however, 1 do not understand that you wish me to direct my 
reply, at least directly. 


Pr. W. R SANDERS. FJi 

I have to submit the following answerM lo tht‘ queries in the oiroalaf of 
date August 4th last : — 

1. ** Topics most advantageously incliuled under Anatomy and Physl* 
olfigy. *’ 

Anatomy should include — 1. l>«KC!riptive Anatomy, os usually given in 
systematic courses of lectuix^ ; luui 2. Relative Anatomy, including Surgical 
and Medical Anatomy, as usually given in demonstrative lectures or “ demon- 
strations*' in Edinburgh. 

Physiology should include — 1. General, Physiological, or Minute Anatomy ^ 
or Histology ; and 2. The special physioh>gy or d®»cription of the functions 
of organs. 

It would require some 8}>acc to give a detailed syllabus of the topics under 
each of these beads, and it d(M.*s not apfx^ar nccessaiy to do so. In regard to 
Physiology, the course should, 1 think, lie on the plan of Todd and Bowman's 
“ Physiology and Physiological Anatomy,” with certain parts — develop- 
ment — curtailed. 

Having stated what should be include<l, 1 may add what should bt 
exolnded : — 

Anatomy ought not to include Comparative Anatomy, which belongs to 
Katnzml History, nor Morbid Anat<»ny, which belongs to Pathology. 

Physiology ong^t not to include Pathology, which is a separate department ; 
nor, for ordinary medical students, should Physiology include a knowledge 
of tibta experimental details of Animal Electricity, Optics, Acoustics, icc. 

Tmasoendental Anatomy, or Morphology, and the higher departmenU ol 
Phyomlogy should loe reserved for special courses, to be given to advanced 
students qualifying lor special work in theee branches. 

S. ** Period of study daring a fonr yoars' oemrse, and Urns allowed to 
each sab^eei : *' 

Anatomy should be studied daring the lint and second ysMS, Mx moittha 
eodi yw— 4 a, during first yeer i^Pstematio leotoM itid itismtifma. 
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wltli ttttortol cilaitM; aiid daring the eeocmd year ** dmuytObnitiam** with 
dlwwcliaiii, Imt withoat i 3 r 8 tenuitic lectures. 

Fbyi&ology. — For six months daring the seoond year there should be 
^fstconatic lectures, with practical instruction in Histology and Fhysiol<^;ieal 
Chemistiy. 

8. ** Manner in which subjects are best taught — by lectures, practical 
instruction, or otherwise : ” 

Anatomy requires, I think — 1, Kystematic lectures, say three or four days 
a week, with examination of the students once or twice a week ; 2. Tutorial 
clAMies for Ixsgi^crs, for instruction alsmt the lx)nes and ligaments ; 
8. Dissection under experienoed demonstrators, the student being examined 
Iroquently on his dissections — all this during the first year ; the systematic 
lectures for six months, the tutorial class for one month or more, as resquisite, 
and the dissections not less than two hours a day (when subjects can be 
had) during the whole session. During the sewnd year, demonstrations for 
about six months, dfsstx'tions os Ijcfore. but the student should be called on 
to demonstrate his port from time to lime. 

Physiology, Including General Anatomy, recpiircs a six months’ coarse, 
consisting of sysU*maUe lectuix'w three or four times a week, and examinations 
oner or twice ; an<l, Ixisides tliis. of pmctiojil instmetion during two or three 
months, once or twnre a w*eek, in the uk‘ of the microsoojjc and in Minute 
Anatomy and Physiological (.'hemistry. {Students shitiild >k? reejuired from 
time to time to demonstrate ti.*wiH‘s under the nncroseojH*. 

Wlien c<mvcnient, the j>rartical class might lx* altendtHl in summer, alter 
UiC first winter session. 

These depaitments of instruction shouhi l>e under the direction of a 
professor or letHurer, who should l>e aided, when classes arc large, by 
properly-qualified assistants and tutors. Put all the work, the practical as 
well as the examinations, slumld l»e fm}x*rintcnded by the professor or 
lecturer, who mustlwj responsible for cveiything. 

In what is said above it is assumed that there are separate teachen oi 
Anatomy and Physiology, and this. I think, ought to be the coseu 

In Addition to the above replies to the iqxiciai queries of the circular, I 
would subjoin a few oliservations on other points deaerving of att^tion, in 
oemnection with the subject of your Committee’s inquiiy. 

1. In my oplhlon, all lectures and demonstrations and practical instrucrion 
abotdd be given during the day — never in the evening. If it were possible, 
all iMstares should cease by 2 or 3 p.]i., so as to allow the student an 
interfat before beginning his private studies in the evening, or to allow him 
to proemte hhi own fenctioal studies after 2 or 8 pm. 

’ 8. In each anbteot ot tnstnn^on there sh<raM be practical as 

w«D as gystematfo leetaiea I do not think the former can be entirdSy 
•obelltntedfortlmliEtier but theaaKmntof praotii»lteai8iiiig<wef leet^^ 
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mist ▼117 in diffenani mibjecto, ftooording to the time allotted to them, 4 tc. 
Practical teaching neooaearily requires longer time than Lecturea, and 
eaperkmoe alone can acttle what proportion of time can meet profitably be 
wpm% in practical instruction or attendance on lectures. Undoubtedly, the 
practical irurtmetion is r(H)uired for all details, but I think systematic lecturea 
are neoossary to explain pnnciples ; and ItH'turea in cgnjimction with, and 
arising out of. the practical work would, I think, Iv Ix'Ht. 

Howerer that may be, at miHlical Keh(K»l» a lalx^ratory or room should bo 
provided for the practical study of ever} separate subject. The ixxim should 
be sufficiently largt' to acoommcKlate the re<|uiit'd numl)er of stiulents~~not 
neoeasaiily the whole chws at once, but in HnUlivisitinH — ^mul should contain 
all the requisite apiwinituH, and l>e under the ec»nstunt HU}>erintendeno<i of the 
teacher or his aswistant. Already there m the disweeting room f(ir Anatomy ; 
80 thtere should alro lx* a disHt'ctinp: nK)m for Comparative Anatomy, kc., in 
conjunction with Natural History; a rtKun for autojisies, and for dissecting 
and preserving morbid H|x;cimenN in connection with Pathology ;* a room for 
microsoopes, 4 cc., in c’<imu‘<’tu'n with PhvKiology ; a laUiratory for Chemistry, 
and another for Materia MckIicji and Toxicology. Tlie diHiKMisorios and 
hcmpitals ore the projKT prat'tical departmentH of Mtsdicine ami Hurgory, but 
in boeqntals there should Im.' j>n)|K.*r accximmodatlun provided for chemical 
examination 'of urine, kc„ wnlh micr(»sco])CB and other api>aratuH. In 
connection with Surgery, there should alK> be provision for performing 
operations on a dead IkkIv — probulily one of the anatomical dissecting 
4P0omB might Ixi used for the purpose. 

8. Four years arc too few* for the full jirofessional curriculum, as at present 
arranged. It would l>e iKjtttcr if, in addition to a j>reliminary school education 
in English, Latin. Mathematics, See., tlieri* w'cre also a scientific |ireljminaiy 
education in Natural Philosophy, Natural History, and Botany, with the 
elemente of Chemistry — Natural History to include Zoology, with dissoctioiui 
by the student, of examples of the chief divisions of the ahimal kingdom. 

4 . The sessions might with advantage lx; divided into three terms — ^the 
first from the beginning of October to Christmas ; the second, after the 
boUdays, from January to the end of March ; then, April being left for 
examinations, &c., the third term should last from the be^nning of May to 
the end of July. Courses might then last one, two, or some even three 
terms ; and the subject of instruction would require to be completed within 
the term allotted to it. 

fi. Examinations ought to be at least half practical in the laboratories, 


* Fstholoar Is not lo chtd sd spoMsIlf so ono of lb« ton snblsote rooominoiidod Iqr lbs 
Ooandl. 1 taUevs* hosmsr, that, in tbs iiressot state of m s dtoal t dim m 
Mbotogf.incifidiiit diisfir MorbM Anatomy, b an essential part of medkal llpidr* 
fba sopeMortliy.in eoiBe reepaoti^of the aenlinenlal eohoob depends dll lbs ihiidir 
■mattnn pstd to thts departansaA 
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lK«pilato» Ac. In aiott •abjcote, and probably in all except the cHajeai 
examhiellcae, a aofaediile or lyllabits should be pablished^ statinf the chief 
top t oi d e e or t l ng the student's attentiofo, and to these topicas the examinatiosi 
be limited. This is already done in some quarters in regard to 
CSbmMrjt Botany, and Natural History. In Arts eouuninations the praotiee 
has long been to limit the number of authors read. Ao. ; and in France 
programmes are published of the beads — or even formerly the main questiocia 
--of ten different subjoots for their preliminary ** Baualaur^at " of letten and 
of soienoea These programmes are. howerer. unnecessarily minute. 

In conclusion. I bare referred rather to a full than a minimum cunicolunif 
beoamie it appears to me necessary to raise the kind even more than to limit 
the amount of medical educatiem. To insure good teaching it is e s s e ntial to 
hsfre good teachers, and this cannot l)e ex}>ected unless sufficient status and 
rtmuneration are held out as inducements to able men to take to tnaching 
as a profession. That is a subject also involred in the inquiry before the 
Committee ; but the other matters, in regard to the extent of the cnnicalum) 
most first be at least approximately settled. 


WIIXIAM 8. RAVOKV. Ksq., F.R.8.. Ltmdtm. 

Before attem|iting to answer each particular question in your letter, 
it is only fair to state the gcuorai tiows 1 entertain upon the subject of your 
inquiry. 

I should witness with much regret any further attemjit to reduoe the stan- 
dard at scientific instruction which is already, in my humble opinion, too 
often below the mark. Let it be remembered that what students get at the 
hospital is the only regular oourse of sdontific instruction the great malagitj 
of them are erer likely to reoeire. Whaterer the standard may be. meet 
stttdents will probably fall short of it ; therefore the lower it is dqpresssd the 
wens for education in general. 

The standard of sdentifio teaching should be kept up, in order thsS oar 
, pn^pili may enter upon the study of Medicine and Burgery moot adran* 
tt^ecasly hj being properly instructed at the outset in those ptinoqdes and 
laadiliB pmm of natural soienoe upon which the art and practice of Medicine 
and Snigery are founded. 1 suppose most men in practioe, as they grow 
oldor, gradnalltj drop first their sdoitifio knowledge, then their aoquaintanee 
wllii medlenl eid sotgioal Uteratme. depending mum and moire upon Mhehr 
mm s agp erie n pe hs Mto practioe of their art Howeter well this may bd In 
tim auiit OM gfd nsnltcf it is that perhsps wa am loo apt to lagWata Inr 
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the begiiuMr Ima oar prewnt point of view, Meuming that beoaose we hate 
iDtgot te ii mnoh of what we onoe leamt^ and get on tery well without it, tKH 
therefoie it hat been aaeleae. It appoait to me that an oppoeite oonolnaioii 
dmald be drawn from the fact. 

Moreotcr, there is a general tendency, I think, to redaoe the area of om 
work as we proceed — to settle down on nanower or more special lines of 
thought. On that aooount education should be, at the outset, as ample as 
posBible, 

One reply to this may be that these views would Ix' all very well if there 
were time to carry them out. If this objection be valid, then I would meet 
it by extending the time of attcndanci* at hospitals. Why not ? Why should 
it be limited even to four yeoTK ? l^et us by idl means have, if fewer, still 
bettm* men. But 1 aftirni that there is ample time even for more than the 
present amount of scientific teaching. As matters now go, in every school, 
the great majority of students wiiste much time. 

1 confess I am not able to appreaate the fortx* of the argument which 
assumes that the time given t<> the study of the scictKXis must be taken from 
that which would otherwise lx* devoltsl to mort* praetioal pursuits. On the 
contrary, while there is time en<»ugh for lx>th, the study of one is a relief 
and assistance to that of the other. No student is willing, or in my opinion 
aide, with profit, to give the whole sum of liis working hours to a single 
subject, and if there were no stronger or larger reiison for the study of the 
natural sciences, I would submit that no other occujriation can lie found 
so well adapted to employ a fxirtion of the time of each day during which the 
active study of Medicine and Hurgery must be susfiendod. 

At all events this much 1 will venture to aihrin. Those students who 
profess to devote themwilvea exclusively to what are calle<i the practical 
sub^aots are oertainly not those who Ixicorac best a<x]aainted with them. 
The student who works hardest in the dm^cting room and at lecture is 
almost invariably the most diligent and successful student in the wards. 

Thao for the particular questions. 1 would teach Anatomy and Physiology 
at least quite as fully as hejretofore. It must, 1 imagine, be left to ea<di 
teacher to choose the topics which may 1x3 most advantageously indoded 
under each subject 1 cannot point out any particular topics which Mionld 
be tangfat to the exelosian of others. 

1 su ppose the best way of teaching Anatomy and Physiology to be*- 

By le c tur es, which should be made as demonstrative as possible, aDd 
illustrated in every way practioabla, and hf fixaminalioiii. 

By books carefully eslected. 

But, above all, by pcaetical week — each as by dissection, the use of Ibe 
skrotoope, Jut 

Tbon sobfeois, wilti Ohsmistryf sboold be tatsght at ibe irnmniiginMiagt of 
the piqpil't profoMfonei mOirn. 
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l&daed I hAve, with oihc»} often tbonght that the teaching of theae anb* 
inatead of being difitribated amongKt our ^end hoepitals, might be 
tanoh more beneficially carried on at Bome one or two oentnd ooUegea. 1 
beUere that imcb a plan would afford advantages, rcaolting from a oonoen* 
tsrmtion of force which would far outweigh any objections to it. But upon 
this acbeme I must not trouble you at length. 

Then with reference to the name sj^ecific (|uc«tion8 w'hich you have aahed 
me respecting Surgery and (finical Surgery. 1 would say again, in reply 
to the first, that 1 do not know’ how’ to distinguish any topics in particular 
which may be most odvantageouKly included under the subject. Or rather 
I would Bay that I could not approve of the exclusion of any that pioperly 
belong to fhe aubjcct. 

In reply to the third question 1 w’ould teach them — 

By syNtematic lectunm, illustratwl in avury practicable way, and by 
examinations. 

By books carefully selected, fw» as to avoid much as fioesible the 
system of cramming or grinding. 

But, above all, by clinical study m the strict acceptation of the term ; 
by bedside work on the |>ai*t of the student, guided and enlightened 
by clinical remarks from the teacher. 

With regard to the second (|uestiun, I would indicate briefly three periods 
of study. 

TAe 1ft — for one year — should Is* devoted to the study of Anatomy, 
' Physiology, Chcmistiy, Botany, and Materia Medica. 

TAf 2nd — for two years — t<t th<* contiinuxi study of Anatomy and Phy- 
siology, and to the study of MtHiicine, Surgery, and Midwifery by 
Bystomatic lectures and work in the w ards. 

3rd — for two years — to the cxintinued study of Medicine, Surgery, 
and Midwifery by clinical lectures and practical work in the 
wards. 

Thus I would have the total jieriod five years at least. If, however, it 
must be oompresaed into four yeans I w’ould peropoee one instead of two 
years for the seoond part. 

In ooncluiion, I may be allow*ed to remark that an experience of seventeen 
yeaia as a teacher at St. Bartholomew’!} Hospital and of five yean as an 
examiner at the UuirerBity of London, has led to the conviction that so 
more depends on the teacher and pupil than upon the nature of the 
aabjaof W the order in which it is taught, that, after all, comparatively very 
little g<^ can be efieotod by any amount of legidatkm. 

But examining boards, and not teachers in hospitals or elsewhere, must 
ever fix the atandafd of education in geneimL The great mn^oodty of 
iHidttits will pKOmm m rapply equal to, but not far beyond, ttm jimurndb 
MkOm upon whom tkpeiids their legal right to ptaioklae. 
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Dr. J#HN 8TRUTHERS, AherHten. 

Responding to your communication a# Chairman of the Committee of 
the General Council of Medical Education, I have the honour to transmit 
to you my opinions on the subjects to which your in<iuiries relate. My reply 
is divided into two jjarts, according to the form of inquiry. 1. Relating to 
instmetion in Anatomy and PhyHit>logy. 2. Further olkservations in con- 
nection with Medical Education. 

PabT I. — to Inninu'tUm in Anotomy ami Phyiwloyy, 

1. “The topicjs which may most ndvantageouKly Ik‘ included under the 
subject of Anatomy and Phy.sioIt*py.‘’ 

Anatomy and Physiolngy slmuM lx* taught in H<*j)Arate courses and by 
separate teachers. Alt h< nigh the two seicnci's an* closely relatetl, they are 
now so extensive tliat (‘ach is at least enough for the ability and time of one 
teacher, if they are to U' well tuuglit. It is not dilheult to draw the line 
between the topics which each should incUuh'. The one relates to gtruofure 
the other to functwn. VariouK <b visions of the two subjects have been 
made to suit the circumstances of tin* sc.Iuh)! <»r the engageinontH of teachers, 
but the distinction of stnictiire and function is the natural and simple 
one. The teacher of ouch must oft(*n cr»>ss the lin(\ not, however, by way 
of formal teaching, but by rcfcnuico. The teaidier of Anatomy must often 
refer to function, not mer(*ly to adaf)tntJons of form, as in giving the bones, 
jointa, muscles. Ac., but to function, ax in giving the jiarts of the vascular 
and nervous systems, the viH<M'ra. Ac., so aa to sim])lify the Anatomy. The 
teacher of Physiology, on the other hand, must often rt'Ter to structure, a» 
the parta of the bruin and oird, the arrangement of certain nerve«, the 
•tructure of the visexjra, the fumdion of which he is discussing, the vmlvei 
of the heart in giving its Hounds, and so on. Formerly time was wasted in 
both of tbeae clafwes by repetition, the teacher of Anatomy endeavouring to 
go into Physiology also, while the teacher of Physiology endeavoured again 
to go formally through General Anatomy, ami in Home schools even now, I 
understand, the teacher of Physiology gives also the descriptive Anatoipy of 
the viscera — of those parts which concern the physician — while the teadber 
of Anatomy takes the parts which most concern the surgeon. It may be a 
oonvenient arrangement for the teacher of Anatomy who is occupied in 
smrgioal practice to be thus relieved of those jjarts of the coonie which moat 
require the use of the mJeroeoope, and make demands on his tiine ; that 
may be a matter of neoeaaity in some, om^eoially in tbe«smaller schod% but 
it 4oe» not tend in the dixection ot thoroughnew of anatomical IH 

the 8ootdi univenities them is tbe or/ume of Anatomy, and the cooMi of 
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Phyaiology, tbe Istter known freqnentlj the ancient title of “ Inatittttea 
of Hediohie/^* and imppoAed to include more or kas Pathology, tlie pitv 
femoiB cf Anatomy, on the other hand, arc applied for Anatomy, and, 
deroting tbemnelrefl to Anatomy, teach it in all ite branchea. 1 may 
mention, for inidance, that I hold my oommiaaion frotn the Crown aa 
**^TotetmoT of Anatomy.” The distinction in our univendtiea, therefore, ia 
not a matter of arrangement. I have observed a gradual approxiniaticm to 
tbi* system on the jMirt of other HchwjlH, and my opinion is that it is the 
best. Without general Anatomy and the use of the microscope, anatomioal 
instruction would nf>t only lx* deprived of much of its value and interest, 
but would hanlly l>c worthy of the name. 

Physiology pn>jx'r is a very extensive subject, every day becoming of 
greater importance to practical medicine, and the teacher cef it, by confining 
himself to his Huhj(*et. is able to find time for experimental illustration, 
without which, now-a-<lays, a amrH<* of Physiology cannot be reckoned 
oomplete. 

2. ** Tlio peii(xi in a four years’ course when they can be most profitably 
studied, and the length of time which should be devoted to them.” 

The ^icriod when anatomicnl study is laid aside is })ractically regulated by 
the |icricxi of the pash examination in Anatomy. When we take into 
luxsount not only the imptirtanc<‘ of Anatomy. fn>m itx nature and extent, 
but that the kf\owle<lge of it ooijuirtxl by the studiuit has generally to last 
him for life, as it in almost the onlj brnnoh which the pmoUtioner is unable 
to imiirovc himself in. pniotieally. aft<'r he has hdt the nuxiical selnxd, it is 
not too much to say that aniit<>mieal study should not !k 3 allowed to be 
throvm aside before the end <»f th<' tliinl year. I am far from saying that 
further dissection may not be engagixl in xiuth mivantage during the fourth 
year also, if the student can find time for it, for I w'ould hesitate to appear 
to assign any arbitrary limit to the attention which the student should gif© 
to the diisootion of the human bexly. 

The study of Physiulogy should not Ix^gin before the student has some 
aoquaintaiioc with Anatomy and Chemistry. The pass examination in 
Physiology should bo at the same time as the pass examination in Anatomy, 
8, “ The manner in which they can best be taught — ^by lectures, praotioal 
instruction, or otherwise.” 

In a well organised school of Anatomy, the teaching should be, in part to 
tlie amemhled dass, in part to small groups, and in part to indiriduala 

AH lectures on Anatomy should be well illustrated by fresh dismoCioiis, 
by ipeolBieiis and dissections from a good anatomical mtiseum, fay good 
aiagfaiiis; and sketdies on the black board are cftmi useful, if the leotmir 
owi ikatbb. IMd% by the exhibitiem of the parts and their deeoripite. 


w * Klstorieal ilBtiQh d the Bflnbiiiih AnaftsttlQSl tebBoi/* p, M» et esg. 
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tlM leotnre is renderad doubly interesting and useful when the parts axe also 
Tiewed ; on the one hand, in their sdentifio aspect, and on the other hand, in 
their practical aspect in "relation to Medicine and Surgery ; that is, when 
both scientific and surgical Anatomy are combined, so as to render attractiTe, 
sixnple and^impreaedye, what, when otherwise treated, have been, and with 
some truth might be, called the diy details of Anatomy. 

To such a course, as guiding and stimulating the student, m well as 
giring instruction, it would not be easy to attach too high a value. Instruo* 
tion of this kind can be delivered only in the theatre, and quite suitably to 
the assembled class. But if the anatomical lecture is to be only a demon- 
stration, it would no doubt be Ix'tfcr to have the class 8ul)divided Into 
groups (the tutorial method, in the sense of lK‘ing to small classes), as the 
purpose of demonstration fails when the condition of seeing all the {»rts 
distinctly is unattainable. The most valuable form of demonstration, no 
doubt, is that to ciich individual over his dissection, but in addition to thif 
there should be more formal demonstration t<> groujw appropriately classified 
and sufficiently small to enable each to see the |>artH clearly. The practical 
objection tcj the tutorial (small gn>np) system of demonstration Is the 
dennand on the teacher’s time which it implicjs and this wdll be most felt in 
large schools or wheit‘ the teacher has other engagements. 

A complete course* of Anatomy cannot be given in the 100 lectures, or 
meetings, usually allotted. Fifty to sixty lectures fidditional would be 
needed. If we cannot go on the plan of making the Ixist of the 100 lectures, 
by selecting wfiat is most suitable for the lecture r(K>m, and trusting to 
duMiection and tutorial instruction for the rest, these a<lditional lectures 
might be given as a Hupf)lcmentary cx>urse, if time can 1 h» found. But a 
teooDd formal lecture, as a daily system, is a thing to Ik? avoided if possible ; 
a supplementary tutorial system l>eing preferable, reserving for it tho#e 
parts to which this methcsl is U;tter suite<l. Tins can lx* done at hours when 
a{^)ropriately>arranged groufjs of the class can attend. The teacher who is 
pcetent at his anatomical rooms during the day need have no difficulty in 
arranging these details. 

The pupils should also be examined, systematically in connection with 
the conne of lectures, and each demonstratively on the “port” which be 
is and a record should be ke;)t of the result according to a scale 

understood in the school. 

But there need not be absolute uniformity in detail, even were it attain* 
al^ the various natural and accidental peculiarities of schools, and 
the various qualifications of teachers. My ideal, however, of an anatomloal 
sdMwl qyskem would be, a good guiding and stimulating course of leetimi 
•nppkmented by tutorial teaching, acoompanied by, and fitting into a 
ivnctieal cotme, which there would be careful diaiection and prifltitoal 
denumstiation to individuals and to small groups ; the whole aoooiilpaaM 
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hf fegnlar ftitmfaition» ao m to aacertam insore p rog r e ac. A matter o£ 
mneb greater importance than laying down a detailed method of teaching 
ii to promote a aywtem in the RchfK>l#« which will prodnce and retain good 
t ea c h er a. Such teaching a« 1 hare indicated can be only where, besides 
tlie demonutmtor or demonstrators, there is an anatomist maldng the woik 
of the mhotA and the science of Anatoiiu' his sole and chief occupation ; who, 
besides giying the lectures, superintends the w’ork of the practical rooms, 
and sees that the two shall work into each other k) as to form, between 
them, a complete system. TTicre can be no tlu^iroiigh leaching when the 
lecturer merely c-omes in for an hour or two from his practice, and is defdioiiB 
of learing the lectureship on Anatomy for that on Medicine or Surgery as 
soon as ho can. It is of gn*at value to the surp<*on and physician to bare 
had such training, hut it is through the demonstratorship he should be 
so trained ; the lecturesliip or profcMSfirship of Anatomy shonld be made 
worth remaining in, worth giving up SurgiTv or Medicine for, if Anatomy is 
to hold the place in a soIkhiI which its im|K)rtancc (h-mands. It is partly to 
these conditions having l)ee?i to some e.Tt<*nt attnnu'd in them that the 
Hootch univendties owe their position ns anatomical schools. 

Home of the schools apjKjnr to me to err in not liaving anatomical instruo- 
tton also in the Summer Sesvion. Though diswction is not so pleasant during 
the latter part of it, the student may. nett withstanding, thus considerably 
exUsnd his ncfjuaiutancc with Practical Anatomy. Pmctical demonstrations 
may also Ix' given, and occasional lcctun‘s on certain forts^if Anatomy, as 
Comparative Anatomy, and morv' €*‘.]yciully on (d*n«'nd Anatomy. It is a 
▼tsiy suitalile time to tr.iin the student to work with the microscope. There 
idiould Vie n room fitted up for micnwcopica! stiuly. and provided with micro- 
mxipes, in connection with every diMs<rting rtK>m. in which the pupils could 
work at any hour, as in the dissecting ns>m ; and the teacher of Anatomy 
might give lectures and demonst mt ions on Histology (ClencnU Anatomy) 
once or twice a w^eeh, to guide the stmleut systematically through the 
coarse. As the student has not mneh leisim* for working with the inicn^ 
noope during the Winter Session, t hi.s inuucs very appropriately in thefmmmer. 
1 have found this mcthtid to be attendwl with the most satiafactory resolta, 
not merely a few, but all the students in my class being, in consequence, 
a» familiar with minute Anatomy, and with the use of the microecc^ as 
tliey are with the Anatomy of the dissecting room, and with the use of the 
■artpti and forceps. 

£ti regard to the teaching of Physiology, it should be kept in Bund 
obodiat k not so much dependent on a teacher for it as for Analony, 
a kaaowMge of it may be in a large measoie obtained bf the tiioaghtfhl 
abaily «f a good tat*hook. Hendy got-up lectont on a praioimd 
l&e IPhyaiolCggr can he of little or no use. Bat a good o^ane of Phykology, 
by a teacher who detotes his lime largely to the sdence, and who can draw 
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ids illiutmtioiis from Anatomy, human and oomparatiTO, and from Pathology, 
ought to be of great value. The time saved by avoiding the repetition of 
anakunical description, with which the atndcnt is already familiar, should 
be given to illuatmting the phenomena of life by experiment. To see a well- 
conducted experiment is of greater valiie than to listen to an hour’s talking. 
There should also be a regular and careful examination in the Physiology 
class, so as to see that the student understands phenomena, and reasons well 
from them. Indeed, the Physiology course aiimits of being, to a large 
extent, conducted by the tutorial metluKl — the (picstion and answer method, 
with exj^nations, the teacher also showing exy)eriments. 


Pabt II. — Further ()b$frva(utm in connection n'iih Medical Education. 

I have long sj^oken and written against tm) mneh le<rturing in Medical 
Education. Hut H^)mc hnv<‘ oarri(‘d this too far, not discriminating between 
use and abuse. Ik'Hides st'tting a limit to the numU'r, the question is not so 
much one bt'twei'n lectures or no lectim^s, tis l>ctween goisl lectures and bad. 

There may U* tlmv kinds of h'cturing — I. Klementarv description, liken 
spoken text-lKK)k ; 2 ('riticjHin and discussion ; H, Exhibition and explana- 
tion of objects or oxtH^nments. ^ 

It should bo Utnie in mind that ivuv then* an* gorsl tcxt-l>x»ks in all the 
departments of medical education, an<l that these are in the students’ hands; 
that the 8o.ienc<‘s nn* extensive to Ik* treated exhaustively, and that 
especially m(*n* details an* unHuite<l for the lecture nxim. Also that the 
most vicious form of lecturing is that of addn*ssing the memory, usually 
termed cramming or grinding. A g^xMl lecture will partake of the throe kinds 
above indicate^!, in pn);K)rfi^m8 vaiying with the nature of the subject; 
it should l)c devote<l to the illustration and enforeement of the great facts 
and principles of the science, to ex]>laining difficulties, to the disousirion of 
different views, to |K»inting out when* further imjuiry is noedod, and the 
whole conducted so as to train the student’s oliscrving and reflecting 
faculties, instead of overloading his memory. I^ectures will always be more 
valuable in the demonstrative sciences, as Anatomy and Chemistry. Were 
the lecture to consist of demonstrations only, it wcmld be fhore useful If 
given in a more practical form to small groups, but the value of such lectures 
depends largely on the due blending of the exhibition qf objects and 
ptaioineiia with the enunciation of ideas and principles, and their nppiion> 
tkn to Hie art. 

liMliiree in departments which admit of little Directive illustration imiit 
be valuelM if they are mere compilations. There is the stimulus of tbm 
living voice;, whiob no doubt may be great, but that again depends on whoie 
voice it is. More migfht probably be done in these departments by 
of examination with interspersed explanations and imhatlcs (the tntotial 
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on aU^ftie aAja,tiie|mpilsiumng bM diieoiod 
to atadj meaitwhile. In thia way the atndent might be g^nided 
toOQi^ the ade^oe, and hare hlA difficaltiee remored better than by fomtal 
let^mea. The term tmUrial haa been Tariouidy need. In our medical echooli 
It haa been aometimeii applied to the exhibition of objocta to small munbera 
(tntofial demonstration), or to otherwise teaching small nombere, aometimea 
to examination — the question and answer method with explanations (the 
btttorial method). By the tutorial method when fully carried out, is to be 
understood, not examination on what has been previously treated in lectares^ 
but examination with explanations, instead of lectures. The terms “ pro- 
f sail anal *’ and “ tutorial ” are sometimes used to contrast the lecturing and 
tibe examinational methisls, associating the one with the idea of a large 
olaai, the other with the idea of a small number. But the teacher may 
OOBPd uc t his assembled class l>y the tutorial method, while formal lectures 
may he, and often are, delivered to small classes. In point of fact the 
ol ati es in Arts in the Hootch uiuvenaties are taught by the professors more 
by the tutorial than by the lecturing methfHi, showing the professorial 
iryitem working by the tutorial method. Instead of employing the word 
** UxAure,*’ in the regulations for the medical curriculum, it might be better 
to adojpt the word “ meeting,” as suiia\>le to any form of teaching. 

The system of reading lectures in me<lioal ctlucation is objectionalde. 
Heaidat the want of distinctnc^ wid life in the delivery, the inevitable 
tendency in the case of rapidly adviuiciiig sciencc.s, in for the maniiscripi to 
gSft behind the age. It is to lic fenrtd that ihesi; venerable manuscripts are 
•till too common in the mc<bcal s<'h<K>Is. 

But even the best lectures Uxximo an evil when earned to the extent of 
interfering with practical study. This is the tendency in a crowded school 
where it is scarooly possiblo sufficiently to overtake the practical teaching of 
individuals. Again, when the school is small and unendowed, the 
generally cannot afford to give much time to teaching or to preparation for 
it, and AS lecturing of a kind, is the easiest and shortest method, a course of 
laoturos written once for all is ai>t to be repeated from year to year. There 
nan be no doubt of the paramount importance of practical study and instnio- 
tioib by which 1 mean the jKipils being afforded opportunities and at the 
•ame time having instruction given by a teacher, to individuals or to 
glOQpa. Jfivery taac)^er should have not merely his lecture room and museum, 
Iwt also hk prfUXieal room in which the members of the ol^s* can work, 

' wtima be can work with them, training them to observe and act lor them* 
aaliM. Tha ffnit aim of a school, and of each teacher, should be to aet akda 
a aaf&aliBt timalor practical study, inolnding hospital work. The nnmbar 
«l laolwaea mi^ ha fadacad with advantage in moat of the and 

ail lha kqbojwa, or ma l fin g^ ^louid be as piactioal at pomible. InAaatomy 

arfWi ‘ ^ a iMmaatio clam i n, 
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(HI the teftober, the objects and experiments to be shown and exphdned beh^ 
so nmnerons. For Physiology, Materia Medica ^ in the Winter Session), and 
Surgeiy, three meetings a week might suffice. If the praotioe of Modidne 
dess meets daily, from the great extent of the subject, the tutorial method 
diould be largely employed. If the systematic teachers of Surgery and 
Medidne are, as they always should be. also hospital teachers, they will more 
readily see their way to not giving too many systematic lectures. In the Scotch 
universities the courses of Midwifery and Materia Medica are each courses <rf 
one hundred lectures. They should bo re<luoed to fifty, as in other schools. The 
subjeot of Midwifeiy may Im? at least as fuUy treated in fifty lecttlros as that of 
ptraotice of Medicine in one hundred. Besides, it may be quostionwi whether 
a college lecture room is exactly the plaoe to leani Midwifery and Diseases of 
Women and Children. Tlie teachers of Materia Medica and Medical Juris- 
prudence should have commodious lalKiratoricH fittcnl up, where the pupUs 
can work, and in which the mts'fings could be held rather than in the leotnic 
room whenever there is anything practical to lx* taught. For practical woric 
a clam may be sulxiindwl when nivossory. the teacher attending daily, and 
half of the class on alternate days. There* should Ix^ extensive museums con- 
nected with every schcK)!, and arrangements nuule ho that the specimens can 
be studied on the nhelves. not men'ly seen hurriedly on the lecture-table. 
The dissecting nxim should lx* o]X'n throughout the day, with superintendence 
and frequent demonstration. Ilic chemical lalsjratory the same. The hos- 
pital should have not less than two houi*s set apart for it, with daily olinioal 
instruction at the Ixxlside, and arrangement made for practical instruction in 
Pathological Anatomy. In tlu* Hummer Hejision, the same practical Jnstmotion, 
Anatomical, Cheiftical, Clinical and I^athological should go on uninter- 
ruptedly; and the courses of Botany, Midwifery, Medical Jurisprudence, and 
perhaps Materia Medica should lie <l«*Iiverc!<l then, taking care not to crowd 
too much into the comparatively short space* of the Summer Hession. 

I may mention farther the opinions which I have Ixjcn lex! to form x«gard- 
ing instruction in several branch(*s. The teaching of^ Prturtioal Chtmiiitry in 
the medical schools seems to me not to have made muoh progress, as to 
method, for many years. The custom still, 1 understand, continues of teach- 
ing a class of some twenty-five pupils at a time, for an hour a day during 
three months, and this not till a systematic course of lectures has been com- 
ideted. Instead of this, to which the term practical is scarcely applioahle, 
the systematic and practical should go on together, as in Anatomy; the 
labaratory being open all day as the dissecting room is, the pupils workhig 
nader the direction of the demonstrator, as in the disseetiiig room. The fiiit* 
year etndents dioald be wmking in the laboratory ahnost as much as hi the 
dimnrtfnfl room. It is the year they have most time for H, and they woM 
thus not only understaiid Chemistry better, bot would get foam the hl||la- 
^9^ the habit of oonductiiig ehemica] operatioiia 
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and special, ahoald be more pconiiiMiitfy 
and psaotkaUj taught than it is in British schools. It is a question how far 
t|ie xnQie thorongh teaching of Pathology, together with dinical lectnrea, 
mi^itsapersodethe neccssitj for »(ystematic coomes of Medicine and Baigei7. 
flywtematic lectures on the principles of Medicine and Surgery, howerer, are 
Ytaefol if good and not too numerous, while Clinical lectures are too apt to be 
merely systematic lectures without system. 

(MnioaX InttruetUm . — Ko part of medical education stands more in need 
of fe^^xmsidefation than the present hospital system. How best to utilise 
oqr hoqiitals for mcdicjU eslucation. The present system is on the whole 
veiy loose. There may l>c no farther evidence of attendance than signing a 
book once a quarter or oncx' a month, the pupils crowd here or there without 
order or system, and valuable opportunities art' not made use of. The hours 
of rlalt should be arrangctl so that the visit to the surgical and medical wards 
is at difleront and sucocHsive hours, so that the jnipils whowisli may have the 
benefit of Ijoth. Instead of the system of giving what arc* called “ Clinical” 
lectures to the pupils aswimhled in the theatre, then* should lx? true Clinical 
instruotion given at the lied-side, and to a numls r sc* limited that e.ach pupil 
can be trained. Home system should lx* armngiHl by which the pupils would 
bo distributed among the* lUfferent jdtVHii'ian*' aiul surgeons, w'hom they 
would follow on certain <lays. or during n certain part of the w*«sion, each 
teacher keeping his list and wxing thaS his alh»tte<l pupils attended. The 
pupils should not Ix' men*ly «)nhM»kers, or men*)? talkt**! to. but Kliould bo 
trained to use their t>wii eyes, ears, aiul hiuuis, ibeir own |»ovi'ers of obHcnra- 
tlon and reflection. Any nmmrks which an* unsuitabU* fl> lx* made in the 
patient's hearing may lx* ma<l<* at the end of the visit in another room. 
Clinical medical h*cturcs usetl even to lx* reaii when I wak a pupil, and I 
understand that the practice is far from lx‘ing unknown at the present time. 
An instance k known to me of a teacher who w'rote his Clinical ” lectumi a 
year before they wrere to be delivennL But even oral Climeal lectures given 
in the theatre to the aasemblixl class, an* of little real value as the pupils see 
the cases at a dktanoe and receive no training ; and they are objectionable as 
loading away the attention both of teacher and {Htfiils from the true system 
* cl Clinical instruction, and as occupying time which should be spent in the 
Wilds. It is a mistake to appoint one, or only a part of the hospital staff to 
gtei the Clinical instruction, to the exclusion of the other physiciaiis or 
iniffMiia. It leads to crowding to the lecturing i^rstem, and curtails the 
for OUllieal illustration. Bvery physician or surgeon to an hospital is viltii* 
ally a Olinloal teadber, and should be formally acknowledged as bqcIl In 
Mm lagnlaMoni of the lioensifig bodies it would be weU to subsMtitte for the 
wtads Chidoal leotofes ” the words “ Clinical instraotion.” 

Itfiofcioe followed It toine hospitals of disMagniahing between hmiiilil 
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pupils and CUnicftl pupils is injarious. Its tendency is to promote the lecture- 
room fljBtem at the expense of the bedside system, the temptation being to 
rsserre the teaching for the theatre, when the Clinical pupils can be met 
impart from the mere hospital pupils. The hospital entry should indudo 
Cainical instruction, and all hospital pupils should be at the same lime and 
e(iaally Clinical pupils. Clinical teachers ore worthy of their reward for this 
no less than for their systematic teaching, but (hey sliould be remunerated, 
not by drav^ing on injurious distinction between hospital and Clinical papUo, 
but by receiving the hospital fees, wliich may lx* regulattxi acct^rdingly. I 
am convinced that the removal of this distinction between hospital and 
Clinical pupils is a point of great importnnet*. lying at the root of progress in 
a true Clinical system. My opinions n'ganling Clinical instruction were 
formed during my long connection with the Edinburgh Surgical Hospital, 
and have been strenglheiuHl by what 1 have ol)Hcrvcd since. 

• I am desirous of alluding to an<»ther port of rnedi(^<il education, the neglect 
of which in most of our sc1j<k)1h luis a narrowing effect, ojid is liable to bo 
attende<l with serious results. 1 allude to the JlUtory of Meimne, It Is 
important that a young man in lx*ing (*duaited for the medical profession 
should fctnow something of the l<»ng aiul instructive history of medical opinion 
and practiw, of the revolutions which they have undergone, and of the delusive 
systems which empirics hav(* set up Under various names. It would enable 
him to form a more just estimate of the aims and value of modern Medicine, 
to discriminate better ls*tw*een what may lx* due to nature and what to art, 
to avoid being k*d away by delusions, new or old, and more readily after- 
wards to abandon whatever the )»rogress of science had proved to be erroneous. 
I would not pro|K)#x‘ to burden tin* stmient with attendance on a course of 
lectures on the History of Medicine, hut the attention of teachers might be 
more directed to the subject, and to the im|K>rtance of recommending thtflr 
pupils to study the history of their profession. 

I understand that, at present, the imjuirics addrc«sc<l to me arc limited to 
ednoation, and do not include the question of the best method of conducting' 
the pass examinations. The method of conducting these has an important 
jMaiing on education, and on the value attached to differeni methods, and, X 
believe, admits of being in several reexiects considerably improved. This, I 
presume, may form the sul^ect of subsequent inquiry, 
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WILLIAM TURNER, Bnq.. 

1 beg to return the following reply to the queries respecting the teeching 
of Anmtomy and Physiology, on which the Committee of the Medical Oonnoil 
hate ezpreMed a wish to hear my opinion. 

1.— Aaa^iHNg. — (<k) I consider that every student of Medicine ought to malsa 
Idmeelf well acquainted with the human bones, joints, muacloa, faaoin, vaa* 
OOlar, and nervous systems, organs of sonse and viMoera. 1 think it of impoiv 
taaoe that he should study them not only to{K)gTaphically but as systems of 
OBgatiP which folfll dehnite functions in the economy. His studies should 
not be oonAnod to such features in their structure as the naked eye alone 
can feoognise, but should embrace their more minute characters, whioh 
foqaiie the aid of the micnisoope to determine. Every medical school ought 
to be BO organiaod as to give to the whole of its students satisfactory oppor- 
tunities id acquiring a practical knowledge of general as well as of topo- 
pmphioal and systematic Anatomy. 

1 may mention that, not only in the Univenrity of Edinburgh, but in the 
othef Hoottish universities fmmesBing tnedical schools, general, systematic, 
and tcipugnqphioal AnaUuny are taught by and under the direction of the 
Profe«K>r of Anatomy, with the aid of one or mofc aKsistants or demonstra> 
tCMnu In tha Hootch sohouhi the l^ft^asor of Anatomy devotes his whole time 
and muugies to his work as a teacher. 1 believe, when a sufficient remunera* 
tkn ewn be offered to induce a conif>etcnt man to give himself up to Ana- 
tomioat toac^iiug, that the instruction afforcied will be of a more thonni|^ 
cha r a o ter than when only a limited |xuiion of the teacher's time is given«to 
the work. 

(A) Owing to the important relations of Anatomy to the praodee of Medi- 
^eina and Hurgeay, 1 am of o|dnion that a thorough training in this su bj ect ia 
•awaiHal to the efficient praotico of the medioal profession. Proan the eodant 
of tha auhjeet, from the nomcrems important details which it embraoet, 
tha fact that these can only be acquired when at a medteal sohotd, and that 
OonMant fe|Kstition and observation are necessary in order to implant them 
fftmly In the memory, I bold that the |)eriod of Anatomical study ought to 
lotlcnd over the first three years of a four years’ course. 

(A} {consider that Anatomy ought to be taught by lectures, demonstrationc, 
and tho pvaotioal work of the student in the diasecting-roemn I do not 
agna wtffi thoae who hold that systematic lectnies are ot little valua in 
liaffioal ediication. A Vell-otauddered, well -arranged course of lec tur es ; pro- 
faHy iUuatiated by diaaaoUons and preparationi, appeals both bo dia eye and 
4lffolllMalndiat,hMiMintto can he diiected to thoaa topki whioh ara 
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mott tniportant, and a greaier Mnoani of inatmotion o«a be Impirtod to Wm 
in a glten time than if he were left to acquire it without aaoh guidance, 

Demooetratioiis form alao an importaat part of Anatomical teachings and 
a demonatrator is a neceesaiy official in a medical aohool. Studenta require 
to be Bbown how to diaacct, how to display structure for themaelTei, and an 
aotiTe and intelligent demonstrator oommunicates much ralualde lnfCliiiai» 
tion on the relations of Anatomy to the practice of Modiolnc and Surgery. 

It is only, however, by the labour of his own hands that the student can 
acquire such a thorough ao(]uaintance with the AnaU^my of the human body 
as to give him full ctinfidencc when he is called ujxju to apply his knowledge 
of the subject to the practice of his profession It is only by dissection that 
he can projierly learn how to recognice jtarts by eye and touch, so as to 
make him a safe and ready oi>erator. 1 am of opinion, therefore, that every 
candidate for a surgical or medical diploma or degree ought to produce 
evidence that he has dissected the human IxKly once at least, whilst for the 
higher surgical quabfication a sull greater amount of dissection ought to be 
required. * 

1 may mention that in Edinburgh the practice of ibsscction is not confined 
to the winter month^ but that the rooms art‘ ojien from the Ist October to 
the end of July A considerable numlxjr of students avail themselves of 
this additional opjxirtiinity of imprcwing tlicir practical knowledge of Ana- 
tomy. 

2. — — (a ) Every student of Medicine ought to make himself 
acquainted with what is definitely kiioHii, or generally understood, to be the 
functions of the different organs of the human body From the difficulty 
experienced in obtaining exf>enmcntal pnx^f of the functions of some organs, 
to a oertain extent phy«iok>gical tea< lung involves the discussion of various 
theories and hyixithcses. The amount of tune which may be occupied in 
these discussions will, 1 apprehend, have to lie left to a large extent to the 
judgment and discretion of the teacher. 

(A) As some knowledge of the structure of the human body is neoestazy 
before a right estimate of the functions which it performs can be obtained, I 
do not think it advisable that a student should commence his attendance on 
his physiological teacher until he has mastered the elements of Anatomy. 
The most oonvement Ume will be during his second year’s attendance at a 
schooL 

(c.) With Physiology, as with Anatomy, much valuable instmetion may be 
conveyed by means of a weU-arranged course of lectures. From the great 
stimulus which has recently been given to pbysiologioal research through 
the eim{fioyment of the exact methods of cbemico-physical inquiiy, many 
important facts can now be experimentally denumitrated to the toudanA 
Wheie these demonst»tlons do not involve the destruction of animal 111% oc 
when they do not inflict pain, they may advaotageooaly enter into a oonme 
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of inttmctioii in Physiology. To some oLtent, ae for example the examinn* 
tkm ol the blood and uiine, and some of the more useful and easily i&yertl- 
giited dqiartmenta of microscopic inquiry, the student ought to be instmoted 
in the simplest and m(^t easily applied methods of research, and made to 
perform the cxjierimcnts with his ow'n hands. Where the experiments are, 
however, of a more difficult nature it would, I believe, be a wairte of time, 
and pmiuctire of no practical benefit, to attempt to give instruction in the 
mode of performing them to the generality of students of Medicine. 
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R E P L I E S. 


Dr. A N S T I E, 

A very unuHUul profw of rniioip-nK'nts, an<l t)i(‘ fact of my baring 

been engaged in oiliting u ii« w jounuil of Tln'raix'utic**. liaM t-nlin ly |>rercnte<l 
my atU*n»hng to your provjoUH ijin rK-H ii> (’hainnan of tlu' M<.*(hcal ('ouncil'a 
Committee (»n Kduciition. I havr also unfortnnatr onougb to riii.Hlay 

your let tiTH. I mteiid, thrn-fon'. to ansNNff you jnfoniially luov on certain 
jMjintH winch I am very uiixioum t<' sj^-ak ahouf. and if the ( ornmittcc iiisinta 
on having all un.MWerM in a fomud hhsi|x‘. I munt tn>vd>h* you to Hond me 
another copy of ilieir printed 'jurstions. 

What 1 dchirc m>w t<» sa\ coiicrrns 1 hr two following lnattr^^ — 

1. “The nuxlcof leaching Matt na Mt di< a. I’hariuary. and Thcrajit'Utich ; ” 

and 

2. “The jH'rKMl ot M'tiual Kduealion at wheh ihesr MihjectM should Ix? 

put hefort' thr stud' lit 

1. 1 am of opinion that to tnix up M.ito* -a .M* de a and I'hannacy with 
Thcr»|K‘Utu> in forma! h-etuies jh a grral mi-takr. 1 kie w no mu ii ridieuloux, 
or rallmr Inelanehol^ , wa^te o| time U" i- lonnnitted |>v tin teaelu r who findu 
himmdf ohligeil tty eustom f o ha t urr oji I lu * heinu al aiul iKttarneal charac- 
teriaticx of drugH, and th^ nusle of making them nilt> iiuxtur\‘M. Ac. It i« 
utterly UHclexH, f»»r the Htudents luwer n uiemlKT a Miiglc \s orvl «»f it after- 
wardn, atid have to leiirn the vsholr thing up agsun, a.s they should have done 
mi ftmt, fixnn tliiur Ixjoks, tuid frv»m the sjKvimenH m the mu.H«'um, and the 
actujU |»rttctKX‘ in an hospital or private tlLsjwiLsar} . What w«>uld U* real 
u»e U a tutorial ajwi.stmuv of them in these jvractical hiudn^s. All this might 
be done in the lirst summer. 

2. The suhjtvt of Therajunitics, which is one of the m(*st inijv»‘rtant. indeed 
ought W U* coUHiden'd tkt nu»st imi^»rtunt of all which the student has to 
IcMUlh bs J think, verv much mismaniigiHi aiui neglectetl. Many teachers, 
from what I htmr, «»y very little alamt it during their lectures on Materia 
Medica and Therajjeuticsie And those who, like myself, have always comd- 
derod that it ought to l*e treattxl as infinitely more imfjortant than strict 
Materia Medica (which b ivrojierly a tutorial subject), feel the immense diffi- 
culty of oonTcying inleUigible ideas couoeniing the action of drugs, and 
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(what hnght always to lx* Kimnltainx>U!ily explained) the action of ftxKU» upon 
the btxly, to students who arc only in their first or scciuul year. 

I am decidtxily opuiion that Therapt'utics sliould only Ik? taught by men 
who hare p«'ra>nany devottsi them«dves to origiiml nvst'arch on tiie nature 
of drugs, and wh<» jiosst'ss a cHuujs'tent kiiowUsige of m<Klem I*hy»lo» 
logiad C’honnstrv. and that their au^ljenees shi)tild oonsiM exclusively of 
studiuits win* hnvi' {utKwed flmnigh (“Vitv othei jsirt of tlu*ir nu'dieinal course, 
including h**''pitul pnu tiee, fur at h'a^it hix niontliH »»n tin' imiUenl, and six 
months on the smvieal snle. t>nly Mueh men uo' tit t«> hear alK)ut the aetion 
ofdnigs; hut that ttu'v Hln)uld )h' allt»we<l tu gt) into t lie world tu« praeti- 
tioners without having had th*- kiml <*f julvaruMsl teaehing on this subject to 
which 1 have ndernsi is, to rny nuiul, M’nn<lalous. 


Hr .ions' A'rri’ll.I.h Aee*//*;; 


( \tnir, i (ilmulff jiv, u nu(h t 


i 'hvmii^fry.'* ) 


1)1 < ' ( ) \V' A N , (0 hi nfjorf ' . 

1 have rt*eei\«‘<l your mteiiiai <>f dal<* bth Aiig , m whieh you nvjuest my 
<»piniun on iho fuiltiuing p<ints Thi** I shall give as bne/ly lis |>os- 
«ibk*. 

1. ^ 'Die tuples whieh nia\ !**• must inlvantngtsiusl y ineliidr*! under the 

hubji-et uf Matena Mishka, I’riw'fK al I'hanmo v, and 'riierajS'iilics/’ 

My oaiT>*e uf l<M*tun*s is mainly d«'\utfd tu tie u/insiderat ion (>f I’harmaro- 
logy, general luel k|ss ihI. Tla- stinl\ uf bnu tioal I'Uarmary during three 
months in a lals>rntury Ix ing nxpiired by tla- rogiilatfuiiH fur gnuluation, 
renders it less imfs*nifive un me to devf*te rniieh time (even if at my dis- 
jxwtfil) to lliis bmneh ; but the prineipal pns*es>¥*H, meehaiiieal as well as 
chemical, are de«<’nlx;d an«l illustrated. 

The want of j>roj)er acc4>mm< slat ion in the present college builfUngs pre* 
vents full practical instruction in I'bamiacy Ixdng given in ex/nnectir/n with 
the class of Materia Mcclica; but this highly desirable result will be attained 
in the ntfw university. A few lectures on itiotetica are given towards the 
close of the amrse. 

2. “The period in a ftmr years’ ermrse when they can be most profttabty 

studied, and the length of rime which should be devoted to them/* 

O 2 
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HAtexia Medltifi, third Winter Seasion ; ooitrse of six months. Practicftl 
Pharmacy, summer after third Winter Session; three months. 

I am clearly of opinion that a fuji satisfactory <X)tirse of Materia Medica 
and Thf^rapeutics cannot be accomplished in less than one hundred lectures. 
Dietetic#* might Ixj made the subject of a sboit voluntary summer course. 

3. **Tlie manner in which they can be best taught,” &c. 

I give with diifidence my views on this jx>int. Btill I think it right to say 
that, bearing in mind the previous instruction of students in Botany and 
Chemistry, it ^scems to me exjMidient with a view to economy of time to 
avoid entering ujwn any Icnglliencd ex|X)sitifm of these departments in 
connection with the Materia Medica. The students of my class are examined 
for a brief jxjriod tlaily uikui what has gone before, and siocimens of medi- 
cinal substances and comj>ounds are ]»ut in their hands, mj as to familiarize 
them with their ajiyoarance and sensible pro[X}rtie.s. 

In short., practical instruction should l»e combine*! with lecturing in teach- 
ing Materia ]M(‘dica, and willi sjxicial reference to Therajicutics it is highly 
desirable that in all schools the lecturer on Materia Medica should have hos- 
pital wai’ds under his caio. 

A laboratory should be cxmnected with the class. 

I may add that, from whsit 1 have seen as an Examiner at two Boards, I 
am satislied that, as a rule, Uk) little attention is paid to teaching the art of 
extern fK>ran(,Hnis prescri})ti*>n. In making these few remarks I have kept in 
view the desirability of not increasing the number of lectures or courses of 
lectures obligatoiy upon the student. 


Dr. FREDERICK FARRK, Lmtdafi. 

* A lottg Absence London in Germany, and the pressure of btisiness 
idncse my return, are the only excuses 1 can offer for not having replied to 
your letter earlier. I imagine 1 shall best do so now by telling you how I 
teach Materia Medica, Pharmacy, and Therapeutics myself. 

I do not consider the order in which Materia Medica is taught very 
^^rfeant. I see little objection to an alphabetical arrangement ; but I 
the Natural History order is equally convenient, and has the advantage 
being insjtTucUve by bringing together substances allied in their 
jaatui^ and often in their effects. If either of these methods is adopted, all 
tittitheod be said of any drug may be said at one time and in one place. I 
the or rather Physiological, order least adapted fm* 

in Materia Medica. Many drugs, as t^ttarated anti- 
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mony, ipecacuanlia, Htrychnia, swibcWoride of metcuty, tartrato of potawh, &c., 
haye several modes of action^ varying with the dose and mode of admioistra- 
tration, and must be referred to several times under different heads. 

In my own teaching I use the Natural Hi.stojy order, and divide the 
primary articles of the Materia Medica into thrt'e groups, mineral, vegetable, 
and animal. 

By the primary articles 1 mean — I. Tlie salts, iicid.H, alkalies, &:c., nsed 
officially in medieine which aiv }>r('paro<l by the chemicjil manufacturer; 
2. The portions of plants furai animals and th<‘ vegetable and animal 
secretions w'hich occur in common, and vrhich an* also (numerated in the 
Pkar/naatpwM. 

1 describe the mineral a<‘ids under their {)rijicipal elementH, carbon, })hos- 
phorus, sulphur, nitrogen ; and the alkaline earths and salts under their 
respective metallic elements, .so<lium, ]H)ta,%siiini, eali'inm. Iron, /.inc, &c. 

In describing vegetable substances and wicretion^, and vegetable acids and 
alkaJokis, I follow l)e (’andolle’s natural order; but 1 jun content to name, 
without dc.scribing, the natural orders tlnmiK^'lves. an<l even th(^ plants 
which yield the vegcdahle drugs, utdess they are natives of, or axe cultivated 
in, tills couutiy (ni which (‘iisc only the student is at nil likely to bo familiar 
with them). In short I direct attention chielty to the substanetts actually 
usad in Pharmacy. 

It 18 no doubt useful in books to describe exotic* medicinal [jlants at greater 
length and with more miinit<}nesH Tor the sake of tliose w ho wish to knrtw 
their botanical character ; but to most stiuh'nts such information is of little 
value, and C€*rtainly in a lectun* is alm<;st useless. 

Having d(‘8cribed each article. J m(‘ntion il.s e/Tc'cts on the body, ita phyrio- 
logical action, and its thera{H*utic use in disoiisc, and the inodes in which it 
is administered, which introduces the rnedii'ines and comjKiunds of the Phar» 
numopwia and their usual doses- 

There is one difficulty in teaching the 'njcraiKuitic part of the subject, 
namely, that the student, attends the lectures g«>nerally in his first suraiUBr, 
before he has received any syHtematie instruction in Medicine ; and having, 
therefore, little knowledge of disea-sf; he can Hc:arcely -understand its treat-*' 
ment. Still this part of the Bubject, though it can only l>e imtxjrfeotly 
understcxid, ia far t(x> lmt>ortant to be omitteil. 

Having then gone througli the aubject in this ortlcr, and having described 
the article® themBelves, and the modes of ascertaining their purity or good- 
ness, and the yariou8 effect® which they produce, I then arrange the articJies 
physiologically, or therapeutically, and show their comparative power of 
producing any particular effect on the body, and the variou® ways in widcli 
they produce it. 

Much, however, of the knowledge of the studentH is not gated 
teaching either by leoture® i>r IxKiks, but by tbeir own hiad 
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ol)ffefmtioii« As A student can only l>ecome familiax witli the sensible 
qualities of drugs by constantly seeing and handling, and tasting and 
wnelling them, it is imp)rtant that every facility should be afforded him 
for this purpose. In my own museum the following arrangements are found 
sufficient : — 

AH the mineral substances of the Pha,ritiaeop(»ia arc arranged in stoppered 
bottles on shelves, and labelled after the Phanna^^opceia. 

The roots, barks, leaves, fruits, gums, resins, &c., are kept in large boxes 
on which the name is visible. A second coUecticm of smaller specimens is 
also kept, the names of which are on the under side of the boxes, so as not to 
be readily visible. This a^llection is intended to afford an opportunity of 
testing the knowledge previously gained. 

All these Bpoeimens are ojkjii to stmlents at al) times, and re^juire to be 
frequently innew'ed. 

A third collection of fine Hi>ccimens, both animal and vegetable, is kept in 
bottles in gbiss cases, that they may not be injured by exfimination, but may 
always show to the eye wbat a drug should l>e. 

I have also wocKien mcxlels of crystals; l>ut jis students never Ixjlieve in 
models, I endeavour to px’ocuro also large selected crystaLs of all the salts 
themselves, to show their typical form. 

Of cours(i 1 have also large plates of medical plants, botli for the lecture 
room and the museum, and I illustrate the lectures by tlrieil and fresh 
plants, &c. 

Practical Pliarmacy is best taught in an hos\)ital dispensary, or in a 
chemist’s or ai'Kitbceary’s shop. 

1 hope that these few reinark.s may xissist the Medical Council in their 
object. 


Dr. ALEXANDER FLEMING, 

I have mucb pleasure in replying to your letter of August 6th, 1868, re- 
qnfMIting my opinion on the foUowdng points : — 

1, ** Ibe topics which may most advantageously be mduded under the 
subject of Materia Medica, Practical Pharmacy, and Therapeutics,” 
**The period in a four years’ course when they can be most pirofit4ibly 
studied, and the length of time which should be devoted to them.” 
8. manner in which they can best be taught — ^by lectures, practical 
hjatrimtion, or otherwise.” 

It IS uitfilfal tq obeerve here that in my remarks I assume the division of 
Winter and ^wmner Se«8ion^ and the arrangement of professors ^ they now 
In the medical ac^oota If the whole scheme oi medical instmetten 
afm to be atmnged my suggestions would be {smmwhat motBffed. 
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I would ammge tbe instruction on the subjects above mentioned in tivo 
courses, viz, : — 

1. One of Practical Pharmacy, and 

2, One of Therapeutics and Materia Medica. 

The student having previously studied Chemistry and Botany, I would 
assign Practical Pharmacy to the second Summer Session ; and again, the 
student having in his first two years studied Anatomy, Physiology, Chetaisfety, 
and Practical Pharmacy, I would assign the cjourse of Theraj^utics and 
Materia Medica to the third Winter Session. 

In the course of Practical Pharmacy, uistniction should be given in the 
general principles of Pharmacy, an<l the student sbouhl be required to make 
the more important preparations of the Pfuinnaeopa^'m, and to practise the 
methods therein indicatcnl for testing drugs. This course should be oonduotod 
in the laboratory of the hospital, where the student shouhl at the same time 
itjceive instruction in the art of dis})ensing. In this course formal Icoturest, 
are not desirable, an<l the instruction should be tutorial and practical. If 
this be conducted efficiently the Htudenl wdil bectmie acquainted with tbe 
physical and chemical characters of < I rugs, of their prejmrations, the modes 
of their (.‘xhibition, an<l tin* dtKses ; and will thus have laid a basis of useful 
information in preparation for the cymrse of Tbera|xnitics and Materia Medica 
which should follow dnrii\g the ensuing wuntcr session. 

The subjects of Tlicrapcutics and Materia Medica should be taken in their 
larger signification, and embrace the stmly of both hygi(uii(; and medicinal 
remedies. They should include the consi<le ration of their general phymu- 
logiwil and curative actions : tb{‘ir sikhuji] Jic(i<)rj8, their modes of action and 
of cure; of tbe influences modifying their effects, c>f their forms and modea 
of exhibition, atul of the elassificalion of medicines. I considei’ that tbe 
drugs should be amingcd acfvirding to tfieir action on the body in health, 
and throughout tin* whole coujm* the constant aim of the icacber should be 
to convey as complete a knowledge as may be jioHsilde of tbe action of drag® 
in health, and their uses in disease . In the dehcrix*tion of individual medi- 
cines tbe operation of allied drugs in the several classes and ortlera should bo 
carefully compared and contrasted, and tbe physical, botanical, and chemical 
characters should be dwelt up<ja only in so far 2 ^ they contribute to a better 
understanding of the physiological and therapeutical prof)ertie«. I suinpect 
that much time is often spent in undue and wearisome detail on ttie botanical 
and chemical characters, which might be usefully devoted to the more thorough 
study of their action and uses. 

■Wi 

Mede ef nhould recommend three piofeserfonal iectmm odE 

erne bourns duration weekly— «ay on Monday, Wednesday, and Frhlay J BSod, 
that on the Tuesday, Thurdsay, md Saturday, the instmefciqp? 4>0lild h# 
tutorial, and, as far a« the subjects will permit, praeticab 
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It liMifi a|wRy« appeared to me better to continue tbe time-bonoured plan of 
asftOCiatiBg Therapeutics and Materia Medica in the same course, which thus 
(mabmoes a hai)py union of quantities and detail, of abstract and concrete, 
and gives more variety, and ceiiainly more lnt<3reHt, to the lectures, than 
would attach to either subject treated separately. I have good reason to 
believe that the course arranged as indicated hits as much interest for the 
student as any subject in the whole curricukiin. 

It may be objected to our placing this c<>urKe in the third winter of study, 
that diseases must be referred to of wiiich the Htnd(‘nt is ignorant, from his 
not having yet attended the lectures on the practice of M(‘dicine ; and no 
doubt this is a difficulty. But it is obvious that in conveying a knowledge 
of diseases and their remedicK. cither one or tlic other must have the prece- 
dence*, and there is much (ionvcnicncc in the knowledge of the remedy taking 
the first place, as it. enables the Htndent to follow' w'ith the fullest advantage 
dhis professor of the Practice cd Medicine in liis description of si>ccial diseases 
and their treatment. Moreover, this difficuHy is raoi’e apparent than real, 
when it is remembered that the stiident is attending hos])ital practice during 
all the four years of his curriculum, and jusiuiiing from the first a knowdedge 
both of diHeases an<l their remedies. 

Tlds leads me to notice the most impn-tanl mode of instruction in Thera- 
|XiUiic» — the tutorial and ( linicul. It is in the hospital csix.‘eially that in* 
Btruction should be givam in the treatment of indivhlual diseases, and the 
student taught tu appreciai(‘ the numerous conditions which modify the 
general rules laid dow'ii in tlu' systematic course. It is here also that he 
ehould receive daily lesHoas in the art of prescrihing. T regard the t’linical 
Therapeutics as an essemtml complement to the systtmiatic courbO of instruc- 
tion on thk subject, and I am led to insist the more on this punt fi'om the 
belief that in the (xuirse of (dinical Medicine the therajicutical element is not 
always sufficiently remembered. 


Dr. W. FIUZER, CamtirM Medical Schwl, Ihihlin. 

Tbe subject of teaching Materia Medica haa for some years attracted 
my attotion. and I feel assured that some decided alterations are required 
^ students for the safe discharge of their profession in this branch of 
Education, I venture briefly to indicate the directions which it 
mtsm iso me our efforts at an improved state of mttters ought to talce. 

1, of study requires to be limited and better defined. 

SS* Prnc^teal- Hmmaey odght to be taught to jtmior students in a special 
laboratory in ^lyory metiical eschool in the manner that Practioal 
Cffiemijstty feXor i^ould be) taught 
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3. Lectures on Thempentica and Prescribing might replace, for senior 
pupils, the present system of lectures. 

L Limitation of the Coukse of STUBy.—This iirinciplc is acted on 
by the Lontiun University in Botiuucal Examinations, and I hare felt that its 
adoption for Matciia Medica would l>e so advantageous, that some years since 
I suggeslt^l to the Senate of the Queen's University till stutlents entering 
for Pass Examinations*’ might Ik* restrictc<l to a limited wcll-dehnod 
course of subjects, with l>em'fiit to themselves and to the ]mblic service. I 
drew up a list of drugs which would sullice for their comnujiicing the practice 
of Me<licinc, excluding drugs t.>f secondary or doubtful value, whieh at present 
only distract the stiahint’s attenti(jn, and often deter him from learning that 
minimum of Mtiteria Medica which h<* reipiircs for safe practice. The 
BHtish Ph<( riMU'ojKeui is too cxtrntlcd ; it i*- the liandlK)ok of rid'emncc for , 
all grades of the prob'ssion, and therefore iniist embrace suhstancesof widely 
different value to the practitioner, who re<piires rather, when coiamencijQg 
life, to be thoroughly grounded in a limited roh of reliable agents for 
combatting dist^ase. 

For ‘‘ Pass " Examinations, mere Instorieal knowledge of medicines, 
lK>tanical (jucstion-^, tind chemical ])r<»eeHses that- an* not of pnmtical 
imjKirtanee should be altogether (*liminated^ or restrictcKl to a w!Condary 
fxisition ; they are b('tt<'r suib-d for men se(;king higher qualific-ations, 
honours, &;c. Tlius, no jiiactitioner ever makes, or nee<l know how t-o nnike; 
calomel, c^uTo^ivc sublimate, morphia, aconitine, or chloroform; they are 
tnvanably prepared i)y wholesale* manufacturers, ami it w^ould Iw as jirofiiablo 
for a student to know how' to niako coal gas as to Icnrn sia'h processes as 
thestn Nor does it signify to him wdicn* or how-^ seammony, aIo(!S, or gamboge 
are got. He shendd lx* re(juired to rcc.i'gniz(‘ these substanccH, and, wLen 
nece-ssary, to identify them by applying siin]>le appropriate tests ; he should 
know their probable adulterations, and how' to deuict them ; he should be 
familiar with such native plants as belhuionna, coniua, acxtnile, digitaliH, 
fitramonina; and, almvc all, he miuircs to uriderHtand the pmbablc effects 
and average doses of these and similar (irugs, and how^ they can be best 
employed ftir relieving suffering. 

Again, to illustrate my views, there an;, under Ferrum in the Pkatma- 
c&pma^ thirty-one salts or prejiarations. 1 venture to say that haJi-a-doj5il&n, 
well selected, would suflSce for all the requirements of ordinaiy practiiee-*-^ 
aay the iodide, sulphate, ^-chloride, per-uitrolse, and tartrate; for those 
desirotts of eanjrfoying leas known salts, reference to the text-bo<^ would 
afl^ord them the knowledge they require. Opum ha# nineteen distinct 
preparations, varying in strength ; and it i# exf^eeted that ewy ottident ^ 
«hall commit to mimiory their composition and relative esnorgy : if ke do6» 
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go to tyi ttouHe when preparing for examination, lie eoon forgets the 
woriMem knowledge and wnfines himself to a few selected from the list. 

2. IN8TBTTCTION IN PRACTICAL PHARMACY. — A couTse of this description 
wonld be more nseful for students than the present Practical Chemistry 
Class. It should include instruction by the teacher, and absolute work 
by the pupils themselves, in preparing the chemical and pharmaceutic 
compounds in ordinary use, or, if a pro|)er division of labour were made, the 
Chemistry Class might undertake the pharmaceutic chemicals, and the 
Pharmacy Class the rest of the coume. In any way, students should be 
taught to make such preparations as liquor potassae, lime water, arsenical 
solution, See, ; how to make infusions, decoctions and extracts, tinctures, 
pills, &c. ; and, finally, the reading and conqxiunding of prescriptions for 
ordinary use. 

This course, it seems to me, would lie best attended by junior pupils, 
excepting only such as have seiTcd hmn fide ajiprenticeshi}^ to apotliccaries ; 
its expense, if well selected, ought not to exceed that for Practical ('hemistry. 
'Phe present system of trj'ing to learn Pharmacy in the disix^nstiry of an 
hospital, or by a few months’ instmetion in a surgery, is absurd. It is 
deficient in systematic instruction ; nor dws mere measuring or weighing 
of drugs already preiwed, in any senne, imply what. 1 understand by 
Practical Pharmacy. 

* a. rtYBTEMATIC INSTRUCTION IN ThEBAPJCITTICS ANI) PRESCRIBING. — 
This would ix'}>lace the present desultory courses of lectures, and be best 
taught to senior pupils familiar with hospital practice. That such instmetion 
is rcKiuircxl every examiner will admit, for, at present, few who obtain 
diplomas ai'C able to write, dictate, or even read an ordinary prescription, and 
too many, who are skilled in the di#^iosis of diecase, know but Uttlc of the 
rules of practice or the m<Hie of applying remedies. 

Another suggestion, which I cbnsitler most im}x>rtant for advancing the 
atudy of Materia Medica, is that the examiners on this branch in our 
Colleges, Ac. should (following the tixamplc of London University and the 
C^een's University) be wdected from those who have specially cultivated the 
»db}e<¥t. The examination itself, instead of lieing restricted to mere 
questioning, ought to be made practical. Candidates, before being licensed, 
itadd be obliged to demonstrate their acquaintance with Pharmacy by 
recqgttiaing those chemicals and tlrugs in ordinary use j if time admitted, by 
some i5uitabie.^reacription8, and a^ying tests to discriminate 
liable to be confounded together, and to detect ordinaiy 
i toally, bring him to a bed-side, or sulaait a detallndstatcanei^ 
of some ordinaiy diseesct and, it he is fit for piactioe, I would mepeei him 
to «tx|dain what the method of treatment shotdd be, and to |»?eoQribe 
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accordingly. Abore all, no one should be permitted to hold a diploma 
who displays gross ignorance even of the ordinary doses of common drugs, 
or the appearance of medicines in every-day use, 

I have ventured to indicate rather the direction in which reforms appear 
required than to lay douTo absolute changes. Three months, as now 
devoted to a course of lecturing, are quite inmiffieylent for teaching Malaria 
Mediea, I think a three months’ ocmi-se of Practical Pharmacy would sufhoe, 
and then three months demoted to Therai>eutic^, &c., should go far to 
complete the student’s education. Allowing the entire winters for Hospital 
liissections and McmUo^iI and Surgical Lecturing, it would not over-buitien 
the student in summer to ask from him two coursi^s of Materia Mediea: the 
one in the early jmrt of his education, for Practical Pluirittaey ; the second, 
much later, to U*. devoted to ThcrajH-uticn. 


Dr. ClAKKOJ), London. 

Dr. CiaiTod Ix'gs to forward to the t'ha.irinan of the Committee of the 
Mfxiicjxl ('ouncil the following answers to the three queries : 

1. Dr. Uarrod eonsi<lerH that the tojnt’s most advantageously included 
under the head of {a) Materia Mediea, ajc — the origin, physiail and chemical 
characters, tests for purity, natun* and e^utqxwition. of all the well reoogrnzed 
tiruga ; in fact, a knowiedge of the Jiritinh Vluxrmacopopia^ the infonnation 
being on many }x)ints somewiiat <‘xt ended. 

(^.) Under head of l*raclical Pharmacy the njotle of preparing the 
various pnqwArations f)f the IJriihh Phanmicopmia,, 

Dr. Ganxxl would include under the head of Materia Medina, the know- 
ledge of the comjx>aition of the principal u«1ic]eH of food ; the line Ixdwcjcri 
food and medicines Ix'iiig often very undefined, and an a<j(piaintanoe with 
such knowkxige mo.st imf)ortant to the medical j>raclitioner, 

(e.) l'hera},>euti<58 should include the real ae^tion of medicine and medicinal 
agents upfm the system, and their value in relicvbig di«cm*c ; also 
the value of food in disease and the proj:>or regulation of diet in 
different- conditions. 

2, Dr. Oarrod thinks the subjects of Materia Mediea and Pharmacy rfmold 
be taught during the first Summer Session, and the subject of Therapeutics 
during the second Summer Session. The student will thus iiave obtained a 
knowledge of Chemistiy before studying Materia Mediea and Phannac^, and 
scane knowledge of Medicine before commencing attendance on the course 
of Thewq)eutios ; supposing that Chemistry continues to l)e taught during 
the first winter, and Medicin© during the second winter session, the length 
of time devoted to each division would be three months. 
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t Or, OaxTod considers that Materia Medica and Practical Pharmacy 
fihotijd not be taufijht by lectures, but hy practical demonstrataons and 
eaaminatione in the museum or elsewhere by the aid of specimens, &c., and 
that the teacher of such subjects need not necessarily be a medical 
piractiticmer. 

On the other hand, he thinks that a short course of about thirty lectures 
ahduld be devoted to the subject of Theraj^euticvH, and the teacher a physician 
to an hospital. 

Dr, Garrod feels quite sure that practical Pharmacy is at present most 
imperfectly taught in the djHfjensary of an hospital ; the clis].)ensing of drugs 
being usually |)erformed so rapidly and imperfectly as to engender habits of 
carelessness, and the instruction on Pharmacy practically amounts to 
nothing. 


Dr. 8. 0. HABERSHON, Undon. 

In reply to the {questions submitted to me by the Committee of the Medical 
(jouncil, 1 l)elievG that the topics most mUantageou-sly includiHl under the 
subject of Miitcriu Medu^, Pj-actical Pharmacy, and Tbcrai)euticH are m 
follows- — A description of medicinal agents, csi)ecially those which are 
mentioned in the /irifidt Pharma cop wiu, comprising a general account of 
their source, the principle of their {wjiaration, tbe tests of jiurity, their 
general and physical characters and the substances which they are 
incompatible, and also tbeir physiological effects, therapeutical uses, doses, 
and modes of administration. If jiossible, the forms of diet applicable in 
disease, the use of baths and mineral waters, of cold and heat, should be 
included ; but Uh) much time would bo absurbc«l by entering fully into the 
applicability of change of climate, and by dcHcribing the employment of 
electricity. Some knowledge of* the compoimding of drugs, should be 
Suited. 

Ab to the “ peri(‘d of study,” I believe that Materia Medica and Practical 
|%ann^ should Ikj placetl in the first Summer Session, but Them|x;utic8 
during the second or third. 

’ In reference to the “ manner of tuition,” Materia Medica and Phiwmacy 
wnuM bo best*laught by practical demonstration, but Therapeutics by a 
nonnse of loctures, combined with dinical illustration and instruction. 
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Dt. ALEXANDER HARVEY, Aherdem, 

In compliance "with the request contained in your printed circular of 5th 
August last, namely, that I would g-iye you in writing my opinion on oortAin 
points l>earing on the subjects of Matem Medicn, Practical Phawnacy, illid 
Therapeutics, 1 beg to state iis follow's ; — 

1. ‘‘Ah to the to])ic8 which may most adyantngeouBly be included under 
the subjects above named.” 

Excluding meanwhile l*ractic,fi1 Phnnnaey, excluding also Thera|xmtios, 
and condning myse'lf to the Mntiu'ia Mc‘<lica I would at once say that 

the Brifiah PIui rnutcopwia cvliil»ifs very fairly the topics lliat demand 
attention on the ])arl of naslical studenfs. But as tljc Phn'm/iropa^m is 
not, by mison of its purely alj>h:il«‘t ical arrangcunent, well iniaptcd to serve 
as a textbook in teaching. I wamld rtdcj t(> the tim’d (slition of Dr. Darrod’s 
“Essentials of Materia Mcdica,” puhlishcd during the presiuit year, and 
adapted to the British Phanmtropunn of 1H(>7, as a fair eX]>oucnt of all 
that the student need eoneern himself to know. 

In all that nilab's to tlic Matciia Medina proper, Dr. Darrod’s book is in tho 
main a reflection of the PhaniKivopa'io, convi'iiicntly arranged for the 
student, with some su})]>leuientary matter of his owm. 

As to this supplementary matter. Dr. (Jamxl sihuiis to me to have cxereiHcd 
a wise discretion ; and therefore it is that I refer to his book in oormection 
with tho question Ixdore m<\ namely, the ipiestion of topics, (Sunparing this 
work of his with the late Dr. P<*T’cii’a's Elements of Matena Medica,” the 
one a single volume of rnodorale dimensjons, the other virtually an Ency* 
clopeedia in throe huge volumes, one will at once see that the subject of the 
Materia Medica is, in itself, praclien,lly illimitable. The tcticher of this 
branch may, if he^likes, give a minute description of the plants and animals 
that furnish officinal products, of the minerals, Ac., furuibhing such prixlucts; 
and he may also descriljc at great length^ the manufacturing, chendcal, and 
pharmaceutical processes by which thosr^ products arc obtained; and he 
may bring in also the commercial history of drugs and produot-s. 

It is specially im|x,>rtant to bear in mind wnth regard k) this branch, that 
the snijjects included under it are exccxidinglymultifarious, and that they are 
to a large extent matters of pure memor}% which th(j student finds it difficult 
to reproduce on demand. The great object in teapliing should l>e to enable 
the student, m Ixjst he may»to master the official Phfirimcopmm ; to hewme 
i&mUiai’ with the brici yet admirably drawn descriptive character there girm 
of drugs and chemicals ; to understand the purity tests and the mtmtah ■Oi 
the pToceeses therein contained ; mid to hav«La ready recollection ctf thn »wil3& 
oonsfcituentg of the official formula, and the whole subject of 
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aE tliie, and to do it well, if* work enongti for any fttudent, eyen the most in* 
telligent and industrious. And for the teacher to go beyond the limits of the 
or beyond what bears directly on the illustration erf it, and 
thereby enables the student to comprehend it fairly, is, it seems to me, labour 
thrown away. 

^ regards the subject of Therapeutics. Premising that it diyides itself into 
two branches, first, (General ITierapeutics, and secondly, Six^cial Therapeutics, 
the actions and uses of individual drugs. I could desire for the students 
nothing more or better, as an epitome or ground work, than what is contained 
in Br. Oarrod’s l>ook. In connection with each article of the Materia Metiica, 
he gives a brief but fair account of its motions and iises. And at the end of 
the work, wc have an admirable outline of (Jeneral Theraptmtics. Simple, 
comprehensive, and at once wdentific and pnudical. As regards both the 
special and general Thcrap(mtic8, the book might with advantage to the 
student be made fuller in details. But these details the teacher can supply. 

As regards Practical Pharmacy, T shall advert to it hereafter. 

2. Next, “ as to the tKjriod in a four years’ course when they can be most 
profitably studied, and the length of time which should be devoted 
to them.” 

This question is twofold. 

X*t, As to the |w'.riod when the Materia Medica .'>hr)ul(i bo studied. 

In answering this question, it is to be borne in mind that Thcrapeutic.s has 
heretofore been always conjoined with the Materia Medica in teaching. And 
keeping this view, 1 should .say that the two can be most prc>fitably studied 
at a ptu'icxi not earlier than the beginning of the third winter .wssion, or the 
third summer scssictn. 

To a student who has alroftdy attended a course of Botany and Zoology (or 
Natural Hisb>ry) and Cfiicrai.stjy, nothing were easi(^r IhaTi to understand all 
that part of the Materia Medica that includes th('. describing of drugs and 
chemicals, the testa of their purity, the ratimmle of prooes.ses, the compound- 
ing of the officinal preparations, and, so far, the authorized doses, in short, all 
that is comprised in the Pharnm<>(ypmu. And were the Materia Medica 
jHtjper disjoined in the business of teaching from Theraj)eutic^, as well 
special as general, he might profitably enter on the study of it during his 
jjccondyear, And with a view to his hospital attendance, and for other 
reasons, it is on many accounts desiraljjc that the student should, at as early 
a period as possible, bo familiar with it. 

Bnfi a student of the sec4Mnd year cannot with any advantage engage in the 
Study orf rite Fhyriblogioal and Therapeutical actions of drugs, or their uses 
ahd apjfficarionfi Ex disease. He as yet knows comparatively little <rf 
4Aatony, and nothing of Hxysiology ; nothing of Pathology, while he is 
Ignorcini mm of the manes of many important diseases ; and has only began 
ttttadsM) and this only in the Smgicid waidau 
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On thia point I can speak confidently and fmtn ample experience. In 
this nniTersity, unfortunately, Materia Medica forms a part of the first pro 
fessionai examination ; and this examination may be taken at the end of the 
second Winter Session. And it is in fact, taken by the ^eater number of our 
students, either then, or at the end of the second Stiminer Session, The class 
of Materia Medica here, being now a summer class, is attendwl partly by 
first year’s students, partly by second year's students, the former 
dominating. 

Now, to discuss before such students whether this or that drag acts primarily 
on the nervous system, or primoiily on the blood by absoi-ption, when an 
yet they know nothing of the })hysiology of the blood, or of absorption, or of 
the brain and nerves. — to discuM the <iuc(4ioii whether opium ik of uw, in certain 
states or circiim stances of fever, or in certain forms or stagOHof infiammation, 
in delirium tremens, or in diabetes, when as yet they have no definite iclcas 
in regard to these morbid slates, — an<l mast netnls be, a task of j-x^culiar 
dij05culty. Ti) discniss with jaofit, even in a general way, Hueh clcmcnbiry 
Thcra}>eutic subjeets as iiam»tics, tonics, alteratives, ernetjes, diuretics, and 
the like subjects, which embrace fun<lamental pnnci})!es in Idiysiology and 
Pathology, which siudi students have got to learn, is an affair of extreme 
difficulty. To attain the bighe.st ]H»int of all in this department, namely the 
understanding and the tliorough appreciation of the real, as distinguished 
from the apparent, efficacy of drugs, in tin* cure of dis(‘nse, is still mora 
difficult. For it recjuircs a knowledge; not mOn'ly of the physiological iudious 
of drags, but also of the whole natural history of diseases, their general 
nature and natural tendencies (whether favourable or unfavourable), tho^^, 
prt)viKions of nature for the cure of diseases, in<lef>enden1]y of ml, and much 
besides. Now these are sul»jects (all of them) beyond the reach of first and 
second years’ students. 

What, in my own cast*, enhances the difficulty of leaching is, that the 
the subject of Therajxiutics is almost the only branch of the gcm'ral subject of 
Materia Medica that admits of dinict instruction by hictures. With a 
Pharmacopada so coyiious in its matter as Is the Brif Uh PkantKwopai'm, and 
with a tcxt-l)Ook so complete in all^^he (‘ssential details relating to drags 
and their preparations as is Dr. Garrod’s Ixxik, lectures on Materia Medica^ 
strictly so called, seem to me not only quite unnecessary, but the worst way 
of imparting such instruction as is requisite. No teacher of Math«matic» 
delivers lectures on Eiiclid. But of tfts hereafter. Meanwhile, I have only 
to say under this head, that so long as Thorajicutics shall amtinuo an m- 
tegral part of a course of Materia Medica, the study of it should be defemxl 
to the third Winter Besadon ; stdil better, to the third Summer Beasioii ; md 
that in this university it should be made a part of the second profesdotial 
examinatiim, not of the first. 

2i»d. As to the length of time which should be devoted to ten gabftete 
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ia fixmtkfaf it ia difficult to apeak with predmon. Here, as in the other 
univereities of Scotland, a course of one hundred daily meetings of the dasa is 
reqtdred. It would be easy to extend the course much beyond this ; in fact, 
iudcdnitely. But having in view the essentials of the subject, and the 
multifarious demands on the time and attention of medical students, I am 
inclined to think that a course of sixty meetings (or a three months’ course) 
;wouId suffice. 

B. “With regard to the manner in w^bich they can best be taught— 
by lectures, practical instruction, or othcr'wise.” 

General Thera^xjuticH, as also what rcLatcs to the ^physiological action and 
theTajxmtic use of individual drugs, may very a<lvaiitagcouely be taught by 
lectures ; and tht'se will be all the more profitable to students if strictly 
based on a text-book in their hands, and made as much as possible a com- 
mentary on the statements therein contained. Tlu; subject of 'I'herapeutics 
(General and B]>inal) may also be advautageoUKly taught colloquially — Le. by 
€ 5 xamming the Htuflents from the text-book, and making such observations as 
may arise out of the answers to questions put ; yet subordinatcly to lectures. 

But as to all that part of the Mat<‘ria Mediea protier that relates to the 
characters of drugs, to the purity tests, to the officinal formulae, to the 
rational of pro('(‘^ses, &e., lectuies thereon, formal lectures read from a 
manuscript, seem to me unneeeshary. Ko doubt the lecturer may 

transfer the matter of llic text-b(K)k (or of the Pfui nnaoopwUi') Xo a manu- 
script, with any amount of ampliticati(»n here ami then.', and he may read 
this to- his pujdls. Hut it is throwing words away. The piqiils know that as 
^to all this, they have the marrow or substance of it in print, and in their 
hands, and that it is matter of choi<’e nith them whether to give heed to 
what is thus addresscid to them or not. 

As rogai'dH this whole dc'partment of the subject, and taking Dr. Garrod’s 
book in illustraticm of the remarks to be made, 1 should say that it would be 
best, or most profitably, gone over in the class-room in a practical way. Let 
the teacher exhibit s^weimens (gocxl and bad, or what may be called choice 
museum, and common or shop 8}X‘eiineni») of articles of Materia Mediea, 
IXsinting out how far they agree with differ from the characters given in 
PMrm^wopwm ; let him demonstrate, before the class, Ihe purity tests 
jmd «^sxplaiix them ; and let him also give the ratimaU of pi'oceeses, chemical 
aaad pharmaceutical, as far necessary, and as to the rest, let him examino 
th? ofcudeixta from the text-book. ^ 

iSirther, as to this division of the subject, I quife agree with Dr. Parkes in 
tbi pkiug that it might bo well to make the pupals read aloud from the text- 
hook-rr-A^ B. reading so much ; C. D. so much ; E, F. eo much— the teacher 
iBteijeotmg questions to each, as he reads, or throwing in remarks ag occasion 
Ofito. I am that attention of the whole dass would be mudi 

hettat* austalned In this wiqr than by. reading off frma a manu«<»l|ifc for a 
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wiiolc hour Tory dry matter on what i» to most students a Tcry dry mibjoofc. 
No student in particular knows when he may be called on to read ot' to be 
questioned, and all are on the alert- 

The words “ practical instruction " are introduced into this third query. 

This leads me to remark that, as far as 1 can wee, the only way in which 
real practical instruction in Materia Metiica can well bo giTcn is in the 
department of Practical Jduirmacy. This is one of the subjects included in 
the genei'til bea<ling of your printed circular. 

Now, as to this brarudi, it tmxy be reinarked at the (uitset, that in this as in 
the other universities of Swtlaud, a thr<H‘ months’ course of ]Vacti(Md Phar- 
macy is rt'quired an<l alK>ve attendnnoe ou a Kystemiilie. course on Materia 
Medica and Thenqeuties. Every candi<late shall pivc cviilenee by certificate 
that he has Ixxui enprjjed for at least three months, by apprent ici'ship or 
otherwise, in e<mqx)undine: and diqs'usinjr druj^s at the lalK^ratory of an 
hospital disiH'nsarv, menibor of a sqrgical et)ll<*ge or faculty, of a licentiate 
of the Londoj) or Dublin Society of Ai)oth<‘eari(‘s, or of a Member of the 
Pharmaceutical H<veJ(;ty of (Ireat Pritain. 

As ix'gardfi Aberdeen, this r<*gulation lias for many years been a dead 
letter, and 1 ai>j>rehen(i liint Aberdoen not. hingular in that resjMict. Forty 
years ago the whop of the Alw'rdeen Royal Infirmary was crowded with 
students, and in ordf'r to c'cl admis'^ioii into it students had to make ap|>lioa- 
tion months beforehand. Now, not one. student is to be seen there, and this, 
with an occasional solitary exce})tion, has Imhuj the cast* for many years. The 
like is true of the shop of the Aberdeen (Jeneral DisjHUisary — a large and 
important in.stitution. 

Ihe regulation in (pie.wtion is in form comjilied with in this way. A student 
gives attendance in a eheim.'-t’s sliop in town twictror thrice a week. But he 
is not allowed to do anytliiiig in the way of (y)m|xmmlirig and disj)ensjng 
drugs. This is the exeludvi* work (»f the elmmist’s pro}K*r shopmen. All 
that the student is allowed to <lo is to overlook these Mhopmen at their work, 
to handle and look inb) Ixittles, to pul) out drawers and inspect thtdr contents. 
He is a mere Hp(*.ciator, not a worki‘r m the shop. He learns nothing, and he 
sees less than he may at any time sec in the museum of the professor. 
Moreover, his attemhirice at the chemi'^'s shop i.s for the most part fitful, and 
often nominal ; yet he gets a certificate fi-om the chemist in tertns of the 
regulation, and the iiertificate is accejuted by the University. 

F’or my own part I regard a course of Practical Pharmacy a« one of real 
importance, and the only effectual way in which 1 think it can be provide 
iS>r is, to institute in each school a department of Practical Pharmacy corre- 
sponding to Practical Cheimstry, mid conducted by (or under the eye of) tfee 
teacher of Mat>ena Medica. The matter ought, I think, to be taken otxt ol 
the hands of the chemist and druggist- IHfficqJtiee, I am aware^ would attach 
to the teaching of Practical Pharmacy within the wall* of a medhml 
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btit I do wot tbiak they would be msuperable* Anyhow the matt^ Is me 
deserving the consideration of your Committee. 

One or two words more. I have said that forty years ago the subject of 
Practioal Pharmacy was well attended to by the students of the Boyal 
Infirmary here, while it is now entirely neglected. The decline is, in my 
opinion, referable to the vast increase in the number of lectures since then, 
imposed on our students. Hospital attendance, moreover, and all the more 
strictly practical branches of medical study have suffered from the like cause. 
Lectures, to the extent now attended, take preajdcncc of everything else, and 
pfraotically shut out eveiything else ; useful at a time when good books were 
scarce and dear, they have been continued arid multiplied when the necessity 
for them has in a greiit measure l^ecn suix;rscde<l by the publication of 
excr^lent text- books on evciy branch. 

In the medical rlepartment of the Queen’s Colleges in Ireland, lectures on 
each branch, with the single exception, ,pf Anatomy, arc delivered only on 
three days of the week. This leaves Ihree days in (iach week for other work, 
including jirivatc study at home. This seems to me an example worthy of 
imitation in Hcotlarid, It seems to me a malb'r deserving the serious atten- 
tion of your Committee, and I apprehend that it will (mly be by the strongly 
expresjiied opinion of the Ceneral Council that we shall obtain the reform we 
stand in need of in this reHj>ect. As things are, our lecture system is a 
hindrance instead of an advantage to our students. In moderatiem, and 
confined to the eJ ucidati(,)n of the higher ])rinci})leH of medical science and 
practice, lectures may be made highly useful. But to the extent they are 
carried, and embracing as they dr) tin' most elt'raentary matters to be found 
in every toxt-brx)k, 1 have long regarded them as a }X)silive curse. 

What adds to the evil iB, that from the vjist extension of every branch in 
these days, very few of the oourst^s delivered are at. all complete, while some 
teachers ere in the habit of so varying tlicir materials from year to year as to 
make two years requisite for the complot.ion of their i-espective courses. In 
enses of this kind many students find that they have no help for it but to 
attend the same course twice, instead of once. 

Ajiother point, in view of the vast extension of each branch above referred 
to, it bM become virtually imjx>ssible for any student to overtake them all in 
It manner at all satisfactory in a four years’ course of study. It seems in- 
cumbent, therefore, that steps should be taken by the General Council to 
toft In some way the demands made on students by the examining boards, 
aid to define those limits clearly. But this is too large a subject to go into 
to may good imrpose, at the dose of a letter already too long. Yet let me 
instenceGheintetiy as a subject that imperatirdy demands limitation, as also 
Ictanyi Natural History, and Forensm Medidne. 
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Dr. F. W. HEADLAND, LonJ^m. 

I feel very strongly the inefficient of our present method of tenohlng the 
three subjects which you hare raeritioned. This method is to lunip into one 
theiie three subjects, under the title of Materia Meclica and Tbompeutice,” 
and to teach them, or attempt to teach them, in one successive course of thirty- 
six to forty lectures. These lectures tjsed, as yon art' aware, to be given in th© 
winter, thus allowing twice the timt' which is now given. I do not think 
this at all too much, and if four years are now to be allotted to the courtte of 
medical st.udy, T think some oonsideration should be given to what appear to 
me the paramount claims of the professor of this branch of the science of 
healing. When it is considered that all the other teach(‘rs put together are 
more or less oc'cupied v\ith the histoiy of dis(«Rse, it Hccms an anomaly that 
the history of cure, which is at least of as much imf>ortan('<‘ to ourselves artd 
our patients, should lx.' contincHl tooiie-twentieth part of the whole curriculum. 
To judge from my own i’X]XM’icncc, it is difUcult to give anything like a 
satisfactory account of the natural history of drugs in a Rumnier course. T 
ftnd that 1 have to conclude my hictures without even entering on the Hl>ecial 
consideration of the subject of TherajHuitica. 1 am of opinion that a second 
summer course should be dcv<ded to the action of medicines and their uses 
in treatment. As for tlic compounding of drugs — Practical Pharmacy — ^it 
should, 1 think, be taught in a short course of demonstrations by the hospital 
dispenaer, under the sujMjrintendence of the }>rofeAsor, and cocxistently with 
the first Hu-rnmcir course — that on Materia Mtxlie.a. The second ex>ur»r^ — that 
of Thera|M'Ut ic.s — might l>e uccxmipanicd by a similar w^rics of clinical illua- 
trations, it being understood, as 1 think it should lx?, that the lecturer on 
Materiii Metlica and Thera{M.?uticH is one of the physicians of the hospital 
attached to the scihool. 

The way to all this might be sraoothc<l, and our duties and resj^nsihilitie® 
much simplified, if a reform were carried out in our system of medical 
training which I have long felt to be necessary. Tt is the complete elimina- 
tion from the medical courae of the sciences of Botany and Chemistry, ftt 
the present day these should form part of the common education of a 
gentleman. I have found among medical students a very general igticannoe 
in these two branches of study, and I attribute it to the almost exclusive 
claims which studies with a more immediate fjracticsftl bearing possess hot 
their eyes. I would venture to propose that Botany and Ohendstry shOnljl 
be relegated to the preliminary training, and a certain profidkmey in them 
be made a Hne mm of the entacmioe on courses, which would b« thiil 
eas^ttrively “medicaL” This would give us m<»re time for 
Msteiyof tlmhuiimnfeody,tlmdl«wdmte H is lijible, imd thil 
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iobdilf tten, ewforciag cack Icason, a« we go on, by «ome practical 

I b«ve Ifhren m briefly ae I cm my riews on this matter, which I may 
|iaih«fr aum ap m<\ fia^ioularisw; m follows ; — 

1. Matena Meclica, or the natural history of drugs, requirea at least one 
iminmer course <»f k^ctures, it should given in the first summer session. 
A previous acquaintance with Chemistry and Botany should be supposed in 
the atudent ; and the drugs them»<dves should be exhibited, and made the 
texts of the discourse. 

2. Uoexistently with this first coui'so, demonstrations of Practical Pharmacy 
should be made by tin; hospital disjKmser, or some other ('ump(»tent person. 
Attendance on tliese siiould he ma4l(* obligatorAo 1'hcy shotikl be purely 
practical, m>d in iliuslralion of the principles explfiine<i by the professor. 

3. TberafX'ntics (the aetions and uses of medieines — no connection with 
the general and jMirlieular treatment of diseases) should form the subject of 
another course in the sexiond summer, or, if more eonveiiient, a half course in 
the seamd or third winter sessions. Phis sc'umei* has so wide a range that I 
do not think it jxissible to do justiec to d in l(‘ss time than this. As the 
teaching <'»f Matena Misbea shouhl be ueeonqianied with pharmaceutical 
dtunonstratifiUM, so tlu' vowr^n' on Tlierajxnities should be supplemented with 
pointed illustratiims of the emph wment of mnedu's in different cases of actual 
disease. It is desind)!' that the lecturer on Thera|)euties should be the same 
m hewhu teaches Matena Modica. It is inqxulant that he 1 h' one of the 
pliysiehwis of the hospital uttai'heil h) the sehool. While one of its physicians 
teaches M(»djcjne, or the liistory of di8cas(*, another should lecture on Materia 
Medica and Therni)eutic4^, or the history of cure. 


Dr. DOUGU%8 MACl*AGAN, Edinburgh. 

(^uettkm 1 . 

A course of Materia Medicn ought to embrace a suednet account of the 
natoml histoiy, and physical, chemical, and medicinal properties of drugs, 
itkfluding their aiiulterations and officinal prtqwimtions ; and the same 
lllfttiimtor ought to teach the principlos of Dietetics, the application of 
diAhfflIcai rul©A And, as far as poj^ble, also the eSimts (d clothing, bathing, 
•hr* and exerdae in the treatment »/f <liseaa©. Alwe all, this course of 
hMnotkm ought to embrace a discussion of the principles of Therapeutics — 
the mufdu* of till the agents employed in the treatment ni disease, 

whether these l>e dietetical, regimenal, or pharmaceutical Practical 
lf%»macy cannot be tatight by lectures, and is to be learned in the labacataty 
Ct m hoi^tai, dhspcmjftry, or duly qualified Ghendst 
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Tliree montbit are too few for a proper coum of lectitres on tbi^ aob^^cii j 
but four months would suffice if the descriptive pharmacology were kept 
within proper limits. 1 refer to my replies on "the mibject of Forensic 
Medicine for an expression of my opinion as to tlte desirabkntJm of four- 
months’ courses of lectures, and of^the alternative aiTangemcnt by means of 
which a three-months' course' would «uffio(\ Dietetics and itegimen beinf 
tiiught in a course of Hygiene, and the teacher of Matciia Metlica having to 
deal only with Medicinal Subsianoes ami (leiieral Thera^Kuitics. 

If this course were tmule either of four or three months’ duration, it might 
l>e taken in the second smniiier, aftc'r the student has attended Botany, 
Natural ilisloiy, Chemistry. Anatomy and Pliysiology ; hut if the whol© 
subjects of Medicinal Substanees, (leneral 'rherapeulics, Diet and llegimen, 
are to be given in ouc course six months arc necessary. It ought in this case 
to be taken in the third winter. 


i/iu^stum H. 

It ought to Ik? taught by lectures, illustrated by a gofsl collection of . 
medicinal Hubstanccs, and by such cbtuuical and microscopical demon«tn|tion,# 
as are required for showing the chemical and physical qualities of drugs. A 
proper chemical laboraloiy is indiK|x.*uKuble. 


Dr. SVDNEY KINOER, Lo7\dmi. 

It apj>ears to me highly desirable that Materia Meilica and Practical Phar- 
macy should l>e st'paratedl from’ l’h<‘rajs 3 utics, and these two subjoqtfl ba 
taught at diilercnt iJcruHls uf the. four year^ of medi(*al e<luaition. 

Materia Medial and Practical Pharmacy can best be taught in the first 
year of education, and the teaching of lhe'»e subjcfds should l>c ciirried on at 
the same lime with the class of Practical tdicmistry and Botany. 

Materia Medica and l^harmacy can best be taught by demonstration and 
frequent examination. 

In teaching Materia Medi<ja a sfjecimen of each drug lectured on should b«s 
in the way of every student, that he may see for himself the qualities of th» 
drag described in the lecture. In the examinations specimens should be 
used for the students to describe ; in fact, every step of the education should 
be of as praetkaJi a nature a» pcawibie, om by no other means is it possible f<3^ 
the eixkdmU to recollect what is taught them. 

Tharapeutice shouM be taW|^t at the end of the four yeai»» wh«a 
sjtudent has aoqniied atmie knowledge cd Medicine and Pathology^ 

These leetoiee should be m cooapreh«sn«ire m poenfble, too 
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mmiisrwwi j and Th«rapetitic» sbould also he chiedy taught by demonirtaration 
i» tba room and in the wards of the hospital, as it i$ by such 

rnma^ only that the mintite details wmeeraing the way to employ medieme, 
the exact conditions of disease in which they are applicable can be com* 
peiehomlod and recollected. 

Btcjp tills should be done as far as |K)saible in an examinational form. For 
instaftce, tim students should, in th(3 hearing of the teacher, be made to gire 
to the j-iatient exact and definite directioriH as to the time and mode, ^c., of 
taking the medicine. 

By wmli a course of teaching the student can witness for himficlf the truth 
oy Otheiwdse of the teaching given him, and he will be much more impressed 
and more likely tij rvuionilxT the information given him. 

The chief drawlxick to tliis metlKHl is tltat the teacheu' cannot very w^ell 
manage a class consisting of more than twelve, and hence the working staff 
of the hospital must, if this sysl*-m w'cri' adopted, be very considerably 
increnmxi. 

This, howTver, would be an a<ivHntage If the senior and better informed 
students were in this way emp1oy<xl. 

(kittcerning the hu^ger (jaestion of ineeb<al education in general, I may 
state the fiWKt'nt syst/tmi dot^s not ap|.)ear to me to be the Ixist adapted for 
making sound praidical luediiml men — surely the siile object of their studies 
in the Jiusliral scho<i]s. 

It apiH.xu'H to me ea<'li teatiicr thinks his own subject of far t(X> much 
iiU|X)rtanc(\ anil rixpures by .somi' rcg-ulation to be restmiued, Kach feels it 
his duty to make his bearers as nearly jierfect in th(‘ subject he teaches as 
{los.sible. 

1 think, w'hile it is dcsii-able in a college like our own (University CJollege, 
London) that a thorough coiu'se in eiich subject slum Id be given, that those 
who wish may^pesrfect os fai* as fiossiUo their knowledge, a much shorten* 
one should Ixi given, which Klunild have for its end the teaching of that 
part of the subject which vrili lie required by the medical man when he is 
engaged in the duties of his protession. Tlmt all such instructions should b© 
m piTiWisfeiual as fjosaible, and Ijc ocmductetl in the fonn of demonstration, or 
^ Student should ho made to jicrforai the processes himself, as in Chemistry, 
In thus© last remarks it is Chemistry to which 1 ofaielly refer. 

men apimr to think that. Physics and Chemistry comprehend 
llte lidkole of Medicine ; nay, if a man is well gi'oumled in these subjects he 
k ffMed to perform the whole duties of life. 

^ I t^nk if students were compelled to read, and were examined in their 
classes in what they had read, the time df the t«»cher would be better ««i* 
ployisd than in givtcif a long coum of lectures. 

The difhouliy m this method in the wapt books conomely and 

©f the difffaJent subjects of the medical eousw* 
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H eftcb teacher wotild write such a book, and tiw, after a short tectoa 
with full demonstration, examine the students, far more would be aooom* 
plifihed than by the present system. 

In conclusion, I may add my belief that the University of London, by the 
form of the examinations and the nature of the questions which are given, 
is doing its best to ruin the teaching in the London schools, and convert the 
student into a leanied theoiist instead of a practiail medical man, 

1 may add, that of course lectures are better than imjx^rfectly twinducted 
demonstrations, and if any «ue,h jdan as re<'ommended were adopted, strin- 
gent rules would l>e necessary to )>rc5vcnt both teacher and student shirking 
his woik, or doing it in a slovenly way. 


Dr. SIEV^EKING, f^m/fon. 

I beg to acknowledge the rcceix>t of two circulars inviting an expression 
of my ojnnions (.>n certain fv>ints connected with Medical Education, and 
more especially — 

1. On the subject of Materia Me<lica, Practical T’harmaey, and Thera- 

pfuitics, and 

2. On Mtxiicine and Clinical Medicine. 

I am obliged to you for giving me this <)])}K>rtunity, and lx*g to apologise 
if my remarks may as.s\mic too dogmatic a form or appear too lengthy. I 
recognize the extreme impjrtancc of the entire quwtion of Medical 
Education, and strongly that if we are all agi’ced as to certain broad 
principles, it will lx; neee.ssary in many instantx^s for the individual to 
relinquish minor features of his own M<*heme in order to secure a common 
working plan upon which all may l>e agreed. Unanimity a« to prindplea 
moreover does not necessitate alwnlute uniformity in details. 

Permit me, in the first, in«t>ance, to express my complete adh(«i<m to Iditt 
proposal, that four etitire years should Iwj given to the medical cunicttlum. 
This is the more necessary as the student now c»rclinariiy comes to a medical 
school without any previous knowledge of professional matters; it is also 
requisite, for the same reason, that eveiy security should exist for the more 
titoroughly practical character of all instruction to be given. In former 
times the apprentice system, however injurious to the sdentifio and ooebil 
position d the medical man, hod the advantage of impailing a lamJtiei^ 
acquaintance with drugs, with the». minor operations of Surgoiy, naad tha 
domestic requirements of Therapeutica, and thus oonferring upon the young 
practitioner seif-reliimce, which riie present igrstem of teacMng Is 
calculated to supf^. Although I a« willing to admit that the 
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iMmid. certBln %ava«Uge«, 1 do not wLsb ti> n vire it, I have always 
glimumW optjon^ it; but while wc have mipplatitcni it V»y what maafe be 
m a Mtvr «;hcnie of cKluration, it will l>e wise to ascertain 
wbeOicr we canoot Uiake mtch changen in our i>i wnt ttiarhing, a« to aecure 
for the fSiWic a > 4 Up|>ly of xntHlical men, who, on leaving the schools, are at 
once morv oomiK tent to mwlcHake fictive duties than they have l>een of late 
yearn. A wheme of MeAlical Education, to Ik' ).v>rfcct, should undoubUxUy 
ecemv) a high average n'snit; hut ExaniincrH ought not to strain at more 
than till average. The iKnudit to wsdcty should not be loi^t sight of in the 
ambitif^i of a school to produce an exceptionally high class of men* 
thiuifuai |x‘»m;verane<* or taU‘nt may be Ictt to itself. Teachers and Ex* 
miiiners havf’ nitJuT to eoiisith i tlie docft, than those who 

are able by native j«»vvej or cxtraonlinarv iiulustiy to overcome all obstacles. 
While, therefore, 1 would strongly urg(‘ that theoiy Ic not lost sight of, I 
would nfit infuse into ordinary ten<’hinL’' mojx' of it than is likely to Icati to 
the satisf.'K'toiy and elTective rea'i/ution <d' the pracMcal objects of our 
profcs'^ion. 

The toialeiiey of the ])rosent '\.'t(un apjK'urs t<» me to be bx> much in the 
direction of theory, to th(Mh«tiiment of Tiaetieal Medicine. 

After preliminary romaiks, whudi I venture io otfer as indicating the 
priiU'jples f hold, 1 jjroeeed to erui'^ider ihe vuhjeets of ‘‘Maleida Medico, 
Ih'Ui'ticfd i’huruuirv, and Tlu*rajcutie.v“ 

My ex^cnenoe in teaching this diseiplitu', now of tiftcen veal's’ dui'ation, 
eou\iuecs me that the u^ual cimrsi* (.f three months is inadequate for the 
pur{)c»«e of tcuebing the snhps'ts ineludtsi under the alx»v(' heading. I 
enoioiHJ a e^>py of my hi^t Hyllai>us, which, tnutattn is the same that 

I havcMised during rny whole tenure oi offic'c. It showvs th^' largo range of 
snbjectx which 1 conceive to c<ane under the above denomination. I fear I 
ahall be accuml of inconsistency, wdien d is ()l>scrvcsi that I have introduced, 
a part of the course, the subject of hygiene and regimen ; but from the 
first I have thought it luy duty to sei/.c the opj>ortimily of imjTGressing upon 
tholBtudent, that tfu’ cure of disease <hK‘s nut deptnul ujxm the employment 
drugs alone; that they in fact often form hut a minor part of the 
tipjdiauC'iis at our winmand in the treatment of disease, and in the preaer- 
VAtloti {3df health, A great deal of mo<lem iscepticjHm is due, in my opinion, 
to th0 tnteluiiive attention devotetl hy lecturers on Materia Medina to drugs. 
Sly Iftith in the Pfmrmact^a^ki has increased since my schooldays, and since 
I hAYe learnt the full scope of hygienic appliances, and the proper positioii 
that tjm ooptenta of the Pkttrm«€^ipmui ought to oceaj>y, I do not thinlc I 
oum my oonviotions on that score to my teadhera. I have w'ished to aave 
my from my own former scepticism ; but I have done my part imder 
the oompnlston of College Beguhdions, and am free to admit that a grt»t 
ohh«i#i neo«s8sary, The i^an that t would i« this, thidi the mbieetfi 
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now treated in Uie first Sommer Seewion be spread over two Sommer Sesaioiws, 
In the first, when the student is fresh from the chemical theatrcj and is still 
working in the lahomtory, he should attend a short demonstrative ctmrse of 
not more than two hours a week, in which he slumld Iw taught the physical 
and chemical j>rop(‘rtie.s i>f the dbrugs oiilj"; tliis shouid Ixi done tutoriaUy, 
without set lecturer, but the student should bcr, taste, and handle the drugs. 
At the same time, I shtmld wpure him to ilcvMte an hour daily, in the 
hospital disiKinwiiy, to Practical I’hannaey, and I conwivc that the same 
officer who superinteiulH the one course wtiuld be best c^deulattMl to difiicharg© 
the duties t>f the other. This would ner.esMtate the up|)ointinent of extra 
skilled assistants in the diKjKUisary, ns well as a U'tter arrangement than 
genemlly juevails in English Im.^pitals in Uun department. Some of the 
morlcin Fient'h hospitals that 1 visitt^d last year coutm^t most favourably, 
in jx'gard to cieunJiness, ligh(. aii', aii<l n»oiiiioe''S, with our own. 1 tvnfcijJH 
I retumeil to tAjwn with a lieavy heart uheu I had instituted the eonipariHon. 
Without important refonns in thn defnirtrinuif , enr hospitals cannot achieve 
all iliat they may be v\]tvv\od to do, in the wti\ of tuition. 

Wlien the stiuleiit husae(juinMl u knnwledco of tin* names, and tbo (hcinical 
and iialural histoneal ehaiaeter <tf the <liug>, he will be pre]>ar<*d ti> rectdve 
instraciion as to tlieir thera{K‘Uti<* value: and into this part of the CoupHC, 
<lict and regimen ought to Ite in! rodu<'e<l a- mi iniegra! constituont. By (he 
time the student attends the second <li\isjori of tin* <‘ourse, whicli I would 
placi* in the second Summer Session, he ouglil to liave Ix-'-eome familiar with 
the nmiienclatuiv of disease, ami have attendcHl a eoum* of Theoretical 
Medicine or Nosology, ( ’ertainly he will }»<• Ix^tliT llttial to appreciate the 
varitms bipics tliat propuiy may 1 k' included undm the head of Thcrn|Kmtic» 
(diet, clothing, regimen. viilv<‘o]ogv\ elimaltdony. and the employment of 
dnigw) when he has br<’ath(‘(l a medie.d atmosphen' for a twelvemonth, and 
has ac-ijuired the a. b. <'. of Anatomy, Physifdogy, and Pharrmuy, than he i» 
now. Although I can sjsiak of nir amount (*f jsueecHH gaineil by my student^s 
at examinations not liehm’ the average, still, the process of teaching ha« not 
imbued me with a strong conviction of the attention and assiduity of the 
average student in the Materia Ificdica class ; and I think this may in a 
great measure lx; attribubjd to the xyidern which compels the lectuittr tn 
discuss many points, for whiclt the previous eviucation of the student does 
not- yet fit him. But, if at the oul.sct of his career he has been rendered 
familiar with the raw material to be employvxl, more scientific doctrines 
regarding ifc« applicathm will be l>etter appreciated at a subsequent period 
hi» cuniculum. The only question that suggests itself here is, m W'' 
whether thie Therapeutical part of the csouree may not be advant^^obiufiy 
deftjmsd till the third 8ommer Semcm. Thk I sfaowM be willing tatkooeda 
to, if, by thi» method, the gencaal of tuition were odviiitoed; lint 

a«m»ning a adopted eudh m J have aketebed, I ehonld deem St A decide 
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dlMdfAEtige to deky tius course until the fourth sramner, whaa clinic<d 
study md It* wmmk» ought to oa^upy the entire time of the student. 
He ought liot on any aw^ount to be entrui5ted with the management of any 
patients^ until he has passed thrrjugh this part- of his curriculum, and has 
acquired a good preliminary knowledge of Materia Medina, Pharmacy, and 
Therafxmtios. In fine, I would advise, that the outlines of Materia Medica 
and I^ctical Pharmacy be taught in the first Summer Session; that 
Therapeutics be reserved for the second Summer Session, and that the 
student be required to pass an examinati<m in all subjects taught during the 
first two years of his course at one of the Odleges. 
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REPLIES 


1)t. W. AITKEN, Jhyyal V'wiorm Ilosupital, KetUuj, 

I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 6th 
cjf Aug-UHt, 18(58, re<juesiiug “ tlu' cx}>ressi(>n of iny opinion ” on three points 
relating to the ttjaching of Medicine and (dinical Medjcine, namely : — 

1. “'file topics which may most advantageously he included under the 

subject of Medicine and (-linical Medicine.” 

2. “ The |K'i'iod in a four ycaim* (’onrse when they can he must profitably 

Ktudied, and the length of time vvln('h should l>e devoted to them.” 
a. “ The mminer in which tluw can best he taught— by lectures, practical 
instruction, or (»therwiMe” 

-It gives mo iniJ('/h pleu.sure to cuinply with th<‘ rc(pi(;st of the (/ommitlee of 
the Metlical (.’ouncil ; and to send ton the following ex])resHion of my 
opinion, — having regard t{> three consid<‘ratious, namely : — 

1. That the |K‘ru»d of four y(;ars is fixed as the time ret'ommended by the 
Meduml (’ounc.il to he devoted to the study (practical and thcwctical) of 
Ihe tey> subjects named by the (’ouncil as •• nceos,^ary t(.i enable students to 
obUun the re«iuisile knowledge and skill for the efficient })ractioe of thdr 
profession,” 

2, That the prcjvisions, arrangcmenls, or o[)port unities for each individual 
student of Medicine obtaining for himself any praetunU skill (as by being a 
drmer, or a i-esidcnt clinical attendant! in the wards of an hospital, have 
been dtlting the ^lost twenty yearH, and still are, limited and few, compared 
with the numlier of studt'uts of Medicine. 

8, That (rightly or wixingly) during the jiast twenty years apprenticeshipe 
have been diKCoumgcHi, and kre mnv virtually ahoUj.heti, even in their 
modiiiad forms; so that the sjiecial technical details of medical acitmee 
which a good and well-us<xl peri^xi of apprenticeship is acknowledged to 
hkve l>een capable of supplying, are no longer to bo learned from appren- 
tioeshipa. 

From eaperience I ani bound tomaiiitain that the advantages df an appren* 
(under cturtain conditions) w'erc great and numerous as a means d 
acquiring aoma use of the hands^ at least, for examp^, in dental auhgery, 
haiiiagin®^ MmbB or ingeam, hti the dreasiafir and tiuatment of ahawde wennds 
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nloers, aaad injuries, in the practice of cupping, bleeding, catbeterism, 
administration of clysters, the use of the stomach-pump in cases of ixiisouing, 
the appUcations of drenaings, of turpentine aiul mustaixi. The apprentice 
also accjuirexl sonxe knowledge i‘f the ap[x;arances and tieatment of venereakl 
iKJres and of gonorrhtca ; also nkin diHcascH, children’s nihncntx, and vacciiia- 
tion. He learned also the <‘omp<*un<ling of <irugs, the administration of 
medicines, with op}K>rt unities for watching their efFei,‘.ts. The ntunea of 
diseases and their s;)ncnptoins wtue also U*arned. nehnitions of the more 
common diseastjs w(‘re arrived at from the ('X|x>nencc of watching their 
progress and termination. Thus an extensive fmniUarity with tint names 
aiid general nature of things medical weixi ahnont intuitively and grailualiy 
acquired, to an extent in ^omc incasuie projjortfonati* to the industry, in- 
telligenee^ and eani(‘stn('ss of the appicnticr in tiie vocation lie voIuntaiHy 
ad(ipted, and bis natural aptitude and litnesK for the sludy of Medicine. 

Very few now enter into indentures of aj)pr('ntie<'.s}iip, and tl»e modified 
form under >\}uch tt{>[>reiitiee.slops |H'nnit(<‘d is simply an evasion of any 
legal indentuH', Traetically, tlierefon*, uppientieehln])^ an* noW’ uneless as a 
imxle of tea<*!iing M(*dieine and ('linu'al Medione. 

L^>oking. tlierefore, t<i tlie im|Mtrtancc of thest* three conHideratioTis, the 
principles u|s>n whieh tlu' various subjeets of medical education W’Uich have 
Ixjen deemed requisite by Uio Council, may Iw taught with most advantage, 
demand or imply : — 

(1.) Economy of time, so that as much of (*xtent ami detail of subjects 
taught may bo compressed within sjM'eilied limits. 

(2.) An extension of fa<*ilities lor bringing each individual student within 
reach or opt^ortunity of m^quiring for himself some • pimuical skill in the 
several branches he is ealled up<»n to sfmly. Little if any change has 
made in the metlnxis oi teaching Medicine and (hiiieai Medicine during the 
pojst twenty' years, while the, s'-o)h; of th(‘ suhji*ets have very greatly ex- 
tended especially in tlie means ami appham'cs for the diagiujsis of distiase. 

(3.) The iqxicial teclinical details which a gooti appnmticxiHhip is acknow'- 
ledged to have been cajiable of teaching, but which by the abithtion of such 
apprenticeship can no longer \ye ho actpniX'd, It behovi's the teaching through- 
out the metlical gchools to l>e of such a kind (in every Kci>amte branch of 
study, and more especially in Medicine and f hriical MtxJidne) as h> embrace 
every individual student, m as to supply to him in a much tattler form the 
advantages of an apprenticeship, without its disadvanUges. 

The methods of teaching throughout every one of the ten subjects Ought to 
be : — 

(L) More practical and more elementary than during the paid twenty 
year»,--ix^* more tutorial in itA methods, proceeding from pariiculam to 
and le«i Gi formal ox uystematic lectures, 

(2.) Such tod odf teaching afeo impiiea mom extenaive (aixd, 
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ttiow «3cpeiwftvo) wrangementii and plant to be prcr^ided by acboola 
boapitiitk for tbe individnal practical instruction of tbe pu|& Tfeia is 
iMpOciidly necasHary te the teaching of Medicine and Clinical Medicine, so as to 
vecnre the maximum of <Ximi)e!tent instruction and experience in the physical 
examhtnticm of living |x?rson«, and in the study of Morbid Anatomy and 
Pathology. 

With tlxese jxreliimnary statements of opinion, I Tcntnre to submit the 
following scheme, merely as an outline of topics for the minimum instruction 
in Medicine and Clinical Medicine. The }x*,riodH and, in some measure, the 
methods of instruction are also indicat cxl. Buch instruction, it is assumed, 
esan only be mjpjdiod w'hcn abun<lance of practical work can bti combined with 
carefully organistxi tutorial and syKtemath'. clinic.iil instruction, as from the 
utilisation of hospital patiemts, as well out-door as in-d(x>r, in our laige 
metropolitan and also in adequate provincial liospitals. 


OUTLINE BCHKME OF INSTRUCTION IN MEDICINE AND 
CLINICAL MEDICINE. 

The ’Winter and Bummer Sessions, wliether divided into five wrinter months 
and four summer months, or into six winter months and three summer 
months, ahoukl yield, at leiisi, live days w'ork in each week, of not less than 
six hours <iaily, during nine months of the year«= thirty-six w'eeks of 180 
working days. 

Daring the third year the topics include<l under the subject of Medicine 
and Clinical Medicine ought to Ik* studied; and they ought to occupy half 
the time of the whole period ; and as much of the fourth ymr as can be got, 
having due regard to the roquiremeuts of Surgery, Midwifery, Forensic 
Medicine. 


A. A’yjrfcwwtfw? 

Ocftober to middle of November, a course of six or eight weeks, thii% 
or forty, making one hour daily, 

L JBtoaentmy insdametion in Bystematie Nosology, embracing : — 

(<a) Definitions <jf me<lical terms, 

(A.) Htonendalure and deflnitiems of the more oommon and typical 

<«.) An elementary dew^rlptkm of the eymiitoiiie and UAttm of them 
dimmm. 
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Borne agreement ought to obtain ae to the unilurxn »el6otion of 
which may beet b© obtained by agreeing to u»e m a text-biwk *' Tbe K«w 
Nomenclature of the Koyal College of I^hyeiciane of London,” eupplemented 
by the use of a dictionary of medical terraft. 

The definitions of <Uatiase8 should be written out at the dictation of the 
tutor, and ought t<» be committed to memory by the student. 

This course would Ik^ int rotluciory to the more systematic Imjtures on 
Medicine ; and the progress of the pu])ii ought to \m test'd by wet'kly written 
examinations in the class room. Sucti kind of test examination also giving 
facility in w'riting and spcdling the names of diseases and of medical terms. 

Middle of Xovember to end of the Slimmer Scsmoii — a coiinsc of twenty-eight 
or thirty wcKjks, i.e. 140 or IHO i^eet^Ilg^ one hour <laily. 

IT. Formal srstcmatic li'cturos on the wnence and practice of Medidnci, 
embracing an account of the most iinjxutant and generally accepted facts 
and diK'trinoH in Pathology'. 

The chief tests of progress would Ik^ by compulsory written examinationa, 
at the end of eveiy month, or as often as ma) Ihj found l>eneticial and moat 
.stimulating to the exertions of th<‘ .students ueeording to the exi>erieiu3# of 
the teacher. Such written examination ought mji U) (Ktcupy more than one 
hour (to count as a lecluri^). Thus the. b^aeher learns by these W’ritteu oxami- 
natiouH the mental condition of ea<4i student as to his knowledge of the 
subjects taught, and the progress or the* reverse mwle from time to time. 
The reading of such pajierH is imdoubtodly irk.somi*, but it is a duty, and ueeil 
not entail much time or labour, unless tlie imjxu’H were to be an’angcd in 
onler of merit. 

Aid might be obtained in this work from mlvanced stuilcnts who are com- 
jietent, and who, not pushing through in t he prcHcril>c<I term of four jmfB, 
may have time act as t utors. 

Another stimulus to work is obtained by making oin*. Hfudont exchange bin 
written papers with another, and ho mutually to contict the en*or« of each, 
tbe corrections so made to be approved of or disajipruvcd of by their teacher. 


B. Pra^Meal and Ihmanstratwe etmrges of Ingtmctim, 

October to middle of November, a course of six or eight weeic», thirty 
or forty meetings, two hours daily. 

I. Elementary practical work by the pupilis, and demonstratiema by tlie 
teachers. 

Thk course intended to be introductory and preliminary to mjy tdinioai 
ward-work in an hospital. 
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Tiie mmsmt Sa which thi» course could be be«t taught would be iu olniaes 
where each pupil did all the work himself, tlirected aud superiuteuded by 
competent tutors, iu a HuUablc riK>m whm the iKHieKnary meane, ai>plmnoeis 
md ftjjparat^ would lx.' pr*»vl<k*d for each. 

A »tr<mg deal table at least four feel H^jnare, wth a cupboard and drawer 
Bhould la* provid(;d for each pupil; and there should be at least one teacher to 
not more tiian thirty pupik, aHHisted by, nay, five pupil teachers «cle<;ted from 
fwlvaiiced siudentw a« are com|Xrtent and not pushing forward to finish in four 
years. Huch men might Ua)k forward to l>ee( lining teachers, and would be 
thus quaUf}dng ihemmdves foi* teswdiing. 

Before the pupil enters the wanls »»f an hospital for the study of diseases 
he ought to hav'e n(»t only loarno<i but to have }K'rt'orm(Hi f<u' himself every 
practical detail c^mipivheuded i?} the following topics; and he ought to be 
certified by his U'acluT, as having dune so iKiforc he is {x^rmitted to enter the 
clinical wiirds. 

The object of this practical c<)urs<' should bo to <mablc each pupd to master 
the rudimeutfl of physical exam i nations ronduettsi on Innilthy persons, as 
prelhniuai'y to similar exiuniriations in the clinical wards on sick i>eople. 

The ad vantages of sneh a course of instruction are twofold, namely, 
leani the uses aijd Uh‘ ap]>b(’ation oj tlie various instruments ncceswuy 
for the investigation of diw'.usc. It is to the want of such instruction and 
exj^K'ricnce that enough is ind made c)f the a])p]icatiiMi of such instnmmnta. 
(2.) To learn by actind exiHM ience what existing conditions arc to Ixi regarded 
as normal, and ho furnish each Htudenl with a standard iorfutinc comprriHon 
wdien lu‘ extunines morbid conditions of organs in the clinical wuirds of an 
hoHjiital. 

[It may come to )>o a (piestion for settlement lu'W^ far the subjeets jirojnxsed 
to be taught in this course ought md to be taught under Practical Thysiology; 
but until that is decided, the to])ics am those |X‘rlaining to, and elementary 
of clinical inwlniction, and othenvdso thc^y am nowhere pixwided for at 
pmtsent.] 

Aa nniform a HVHtem of instruction as jx>ssible should be follow’od by all 
and each pupil should be nia<le to rcconi his daily results, in a cum 
bohkf tdmilar in priuciplc to the awx'-hook which he will have to use in the 
dkiloal wards for recon Ung c^esi's of disease. 

The coumj ought to embrace' a record by each pupil of the existing con* 
dlttoti limits of ciich organ or system of organs. The examination and 
reocarda may be taken in any oi\lcr m«>«t convenient, but should embrace the 
txmtamed m the following list, which may easily be arranged into 
k«8om for tjm day at the diaoretkm of the teacher. 
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BiBTAIL of TOFIO 8 OF iNSTROCnOK m THH ElEHKNTABY FlUCtlC4E 
OoxTESi^ (two hotus daily) for six or eight weekj!H-i,<f. thirty or ^»rty 
meetings^ 

Fractioe in defining or mapping out. tbo regions of the thorax, an4 i»i stating 
the contents of each organ so defined, and thoir relations to the walla of 
the thorax, and to each other, 

Imstruction and practice in the uw, of outline figures for indicating regions or 
areas of physical sigiis. 

Situation of the organs in the thorax. Outer and inner boundaries of each 
lung. Position of the apices, and indicatioriM of chmiges in the iK^sitions of 
the lungs. 

Moasuremenla of the thorax, to l(‘arn the ninge of its defi(‘icncy as to syiU’' 
metry. Accurate meosureincJxlH to Ixi made !>>’ calli|>ei's and measuring 
tapes, stethometers, or ohe^t-mcHHurers. Extent of chest expatision. 

Physical examination of iht' chest on a imifonn mcllunl, so m to Ik* (uchauativo. 

Simple inspoetion to not<' — 

(»•) General shap:, depth, height, and hr<‘adt]» of Hhoulders. 

(i.) Caimcity or size to lx; noted in n>lutum to ag(', wiught, and height. 
[Provision and aiTangcments to bo made for weighing and meaMure.] 

(c.) Thoracic movements to be nolwl, ho lis to detennine the number of respi- 
rations jxr minute, and their relation to age, sex, posture, and time of the 
day to l>e cx|Kmndcd. 

(<f.) Expansion of chest to l>c noted as determined tiy measurementB at full 
inspiration and compUde ex])i ration. 

(tf.) Plans for ixstxsrtaining the eapacity of the lungs — by length of time 
taken to emjity the cheist by c<aniting aloud aft<ir a full insjamtion; also of 
the use of Hutchinson’s sj)iromet(*r, 

PaZjfitutUm , — Appreciation of “ js'initus,” ami of the action of the heart ; 
position where it Is felt to l>cat. 

— Use of finger and td fX‘rcu8Hi<»n hammer, mediately and imme- 
diately ; dttferent modes of percussing ; rccognit ion of the healthy pulmonaiy 
percussion note ; qualities of sound to be ajiprociated if pisKibk*, mjch as 
clearness, duration, pitch, and volume of sounds; also tympanistic sciunds. 

Av^cnUatlmi . — Uses of stethoscxipes of various fonns. Definitions and ap- 
preciation of the tborjicic sounds, and of those of the voice heard in healtln 

Belations of the different parts of the heart (especially its apex, valves, and 
orifices), and of the great blood vessels to fixed points upon the walls or 
gurface of the thorax. 

Practice in defining the outlines of the heart (in outline figures) from per- 
cussion; defining the lines of the base of the heart, the regions of its 
fidal dulness, and the prasscendial region; the limits of the line of the haee 
cf the ventricles ; point of impulse of apex as detetiained by j 

of vmtrljimlar pcntioii. ^ 
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BimBxe deftnlttos of the limlte of the auTiclen. 

lU^tiTO poidtion of the orifice® of the heart, and of the valve®, and of the 
aorta, llclative dimensions of the (nifices to be learned, 

^■atejmtick methods of examination into the exffiting condition of the heart. 

Auacnltation of the heart; sounds of the heart, their differences and duration. 
Define limits of surface over which they are heard, points of greatesst in- 
tensity, ap]>reciation of rhythm. Practice in defining the lines of trans- 
miiisimi and propagation sound. 

KxfWiTicmce in counting the iw'ats of the pulse, noting the number, force, 
quickness, reguhirity, in rchution to th(i heart’s contractions. Precautions 
nemwaiy in counting the pulse in adults, children, and infants ; also in 
relation to age, sex, teiniH^ranieut, }x)ftture, j>crio<l of the diy, relation to 
respirations. 

Uses and ax>XjUcation of sjdiygmografd. Mixlea of apjfiying it to the 
arh^r}'. 

Method of recording a “ pulse tracing” by the K^dygniograidi. How ariorial 
teiiMion, or feeble prcsKim.*, may be measured. How the sphygmograph 
Indicates the forec and arterial lesistance of the pulse. 

Practioo in examining the mouth, fauces, pharynx, and larynx, using spatulaa 
and laryiigt)w,H»pc' ; and describing the comlitioii.s of tht; parts exposed to 
viow. 

Exauiination of iho several abdominal vis<rra in relation the walls of the 
abdomen. iVai’ticc in (Udhung «» mapping fiut the itigions and indi- 
cating the eontenbi an<l lirnits of containe<l iwiits. 

Practice in pcixrussion to define the limits of the liver, spleen, kidneys. 

Practice in the methtuis for determining the comjx)sition of the urine accor- 
ding to systematic details. 

L Age and weight of the ixuson to lx; noted whose urine i« examined. 

2. Com{X)»ition of urine to lie detennined fnirn the whole amount col- 
lected duriiig twenty-four hours. 

[Each pupil may collect his own urine, and either examine it himself or 

change with another for mutual examination.] 

Practice in noting the following general properties : — 

"( 4 .) Specific gravity. 

(A) Colour. 

(c.) Cleaniesa on examination and after rest. 

(d.) Beaction with t<jst paper. 

(^.) QnaUtative exanrination for albumen and sugar. 

VijimmtxUs determination of urea, uric acid, free add, pho«|ihcfficacdd, chloride 
of foditttn, eolphuric add^ Ac, 
ci the aolida 

<Mbctlon and egtatnlttation of mine eedhnente by the microacope. 
the idaHozts ol »0d:^B^te and 
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Methods ot inquiriag into the ooiuiiiions ol the mcntol, etmisorinl, iitwl wmv 
toriai phenomena ; special scnisibility ; ot^mlition of the sight and nee of 
ophthalmoscoj^e; smell, taste, touch, common sensation; use of caUjpc?rsi in 
the i^in; differences of seiisihility in difftirent parts (mthenimetry). 

Methods of applying Fliillip's mtucimum thermometer to measure the tem- 
perature of the body. Methods of recording temjxirature in relation to 
pulse and rcKpirations, and to uiintiry and other excreta. 

Demonstrations and cx]>ositions hy the t<^ach(‘^ of the more elemcntaiy formt 
of distmse hy Uie tdd of nuidek, dmwings of diseased c-ondi lions, and 
cially of cutanea >u« tliseast’is, 

Charactors of morbid unne. Micr(.)scopi<* denruistrations of urinary dej:x>sit8* 

Demonstrations and cxplamitions of the a})|K‘4invtHX'fi of morbid sputa (ob- 
tained easily from bosjatal patjcnts); microscopic elements of sputa typiad 
of pneumonia, of gangrene of lung, of acmte andphistic bronchitis, of acute 
phthisis. 


It has been, and rnny still In:, obj<‘cted lo l»y some That the of many of 
Die raetluKls and iuHtraments of inveNtigation menti<n\ed in the foregrMng 
outline is pr;\clicaUy unnecessary or, at least, imiH.s«ible in the daily itjutino 
of general fiim'tice. Hut, for a student of Mediciin*, 1 am strongly of opinion 
that a prm;tical knowledge of the uwh and applications (;f all such instTumont«i 
is indiKpcnsable in aiding him to obtain the rerjuisite knowledge and skill for 
the efficient practice of his i)rof(vsKion. 

Their imparts a certainty to his obwTvationB which is not otherwise 
attainable,, and ho learns by their aid to follow and apj>r(jciate more csompletoly 
the natural histoiy of diseows. Such nmlru merits anj, therefore, mwessary 
aids in all well-conducted cUni{-aI teaching. The information and experhmoo 
they convey to the student, wdien he is a student, is of such a kind that in 
the oidinary cases met with in gcmeral practice be jh able to diHjienftc with 
their aid to some extent, while their uht'fulnd)«w in obscure caixiH can only b© 
thoroughly estimated hy who have nnulc a wystematic study of thair 

u«e« and applications. 


A. Praeiwtd Clinical Gmrse, 

Middle of November to end of Hummer Beasion— a coarse of twenty-eight 
or thirty weeks — ix, 1 40 or lf>0 meetings, two hours daily. 

D GHnical ward- work in hosiutals. 

{eC) The teaching to embrace the use of case-books on a uniform phub 
for recording the condition of each patient. Each pupil ought to 
have the charge of as many patients as may be convenienb A 
or dllnicAl teacher (as at OuyX £dng*s CcdlegCt mid 
Ho^tala) <d»oaid supeiinteud not more than twmtly pupii and Urn 

I % 
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, caiieii ill their charge^ seeing that the ca»c-boolc8 are properly leapt 
and the cases completely an<l exhaoKtively examined and diagnosed. 
0.) A clinical lecture to be given by the professor of Clinical Hedidne 
once a week or once a fortnight. 

The moio cc»minoji the diMCourse the more mstmetive may be the lecture, 
especially if coses are brought dh‘ect from the waiting-room and interrogated 

in>Uw. 

11. Inatrucikm (practical) in Morbid Anatomy. 

{a.) A meeting once a week (twenty-eight or thirty meefciilgs) or once 
daily with diJffercnt stdH of men, aocnrdiiig to the accommodation 
and the numbers attending the school, for the jnactical study of 
Morbid Aimtomy. 

Two hours at a meeting is necessary to do justice to such a course, in order 
to aoqumj a prwdical acquaintance with the appcarjtnces and characters of 
diseased titwues, which may }>e placed Is'fore him for examination. 

Assuming that in the conrmiH of Anatomy or I’hysiology the student has 
practically learned U) prepare, and knows the ap|)earanceH of, the normal 
tisBues and orgiuis, micrwcopicaliy and otherwust', he is j>repared to learn 
Morbid Anatomy practically m the same way. 

The oouivc should lx: coiuIucUhI in chusscs of hnnted numbers — say 30 or 
40 in a class — with the aid of three or four pupil teachers, the pathologist to 
the hospital, who (xmducts the post-mniem examinations, being the proper 
peraon to teacli this (jourse. 

(5.) Attendant on examinatioiiH. 

All clinical hospital pupils in Medicine an<l in Hurgery should be obliged to 
attend the po^t^ituyrtnn exiuiiinatnms. The prolessore of Ciuiical Metiicine 
and Surgery might ammge b> give, ea<dn an hour commit to their ccmrsen 
for this common object. Two students, different at each post-mortem^ should 
be told off to do the manipulatftm of oinming and evicerating the cavities of 
tike 1x)dy ; a third student should note the records at the dictation of the 
IHkihoIoigist, who examines eiw^h organ and reiiorts or describe* its morbid 
CKmditlon in their order laid before liim. 

Tb? pext^mertem exarainatioas ought to be made on a uniform plan. 

At the end of the cxiurse, the attention of the stadent to these examinatiema 
Dih be te»ted by rociuestlng a ^Titten account of some one of the pott*mortem 
eiainliiatione made during the eoume. Borne case of more than usual intew«t 
oould be a«aecte<h of which tew etudente who wei-e present, would fail to be 
able to ghre mm account. 

At Ketley 1 found that complete attendance was, with aoooie diificully 
at eamminattens, till audh examinatiotis were inst^tutedL 

tlHioe thkt time k not only complete attotdance, but eteae attentteu 
imtfhtaldng at every yteif-utetMi examteatloth 
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The following is an example of the test-exammation on ihk subject at 
Netley : — 

(*^.) Describe the prominent lesions seen at the examinatlotv 

of Lanoe (^loriK^ral Jos. Gillies, wbo dieti July 12th, 1865, and whoso btxly was 
csxamincMi on the following day. He had completfMl ten yeaffl of service, and 
had serred in Malta one year, in Bengal eight years, atid the remaining ptiviod 
in England. He had snifeml from ophthalmia at Malta, from erysipelaa and 
remittent fever in Bengal, followed by nkxyrs on the logs, for which he was 
invalide<i, after suffering from them for live j-^ears. These ulcers occasionally 
healed up. 

** He was a^imitted into this hospital on June 27th, 1865, with open iilcem 
on the lower ex:trcraitics, and on the 2nd July (the fifth <l»v after a«imi»sion), 
he was seizetl with shivering. Two days after this sliivering, ho complained 
of pain on micturation, and great jmins refcri'ed the [Xiriineum. He passed 
his urine witli fbfficalty. Then* was nu histoiy of Htric'tun'*. The urine passed 
was turbid, and containe<l l.>oth piia and alhuinen. The symptoms during the 
termination of the case, indicated scpticjenda, with i!vid<‘nce of on al>i»oess in 
the region of the neck of the bladdc'r. I’he cose terrninattxl fatally on the 
12th July, ten days after the whivenng. 

^ Tlie points re<juiring your attention are as follows ; — 

“What were the nature and eondilioti of the ulcers? 

“ What the condition of the femoral vein^ ^ 

“ Of e^veb kidney ? 

“ Of the blatlder and huitoh ruling parts ? and 
“ Of the lungs and }mlmonary vessels 7 

“And lastly, give an aco^>unt of the j>ath()logy of the caerj, the probable im- 
mediate cause of death, tind conneet the lesions fx'cn in examina- 
tion, with the iiK-lieations of disease during life.” 


P}turth Year of 

During the fourth year extensive use ought to be mode of the out-patient 
deportment of the hospital, somewhat on the same plan as 1 I'emcmber to 
have seen in operation in the disfyensary pra<'tice of Edinburgh, 

Organiaation is very much required in the a^iininistration of out-jmtient 
work at the hospitals. 

There ought to be a great many more physidanB and surgeons appointed 
to attend on the patiente in this dcqmrtment ; and by a clasKiiicatkrn Of 
pattente and the aid of papil-teachern, a* many a» fifteen to twenty student! 
might be in charge of each physician, aided by a pupil-tcacher, who ought to 
be a qualiffed mediiml man. Vaccination ought to be taught at this time. 

CBnical work in a ChiMren’s Hospital would tei of use at this period, tf ft 
cm be got 

Attendance in the clinical wards, and in the room wonld alin 

!tiU be eontittttedi but no clase^work, or other than may snit the doma u dff UU 
the rime of the etudtmt devoted necemarily to mSdwilejy and Other 
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Dr, LIONEL 8. BEALE, F.R.8., Zmdm, 

t h&§ toforwiurd the friUowiiig observations on the subjects of (1.) Anatomy 
«a4 Physiology,* and (2.) M<Klicine and Clinical Mcwlicine, submitted to me by 
the Oommittee of which you are the Chairman, and shall bo happy to ®nter 
hito ftirther |mrticular» should the Committee desire me to do so. 

With refeienoe to the examinations, there app‘ars to me very oonsidemble 
difficulty, in ocmmxiuence of the airangementH and vested interests of the 
various existing corjxirations and examining bo<lic3. It ap|)ears to me that 
what is really r(X{uirod is, the foimation of an entirely new ls>ard of examiners 
for the whole countiy — a sort, of state examination, con]ipul>v)ry for every one 
who enters the profossioti. If (xunpetent examiners weie apj)ointed for short 
IWTKxis of time only (say five years), and rendered ineligible for the same 
examinerHhi]> until at least five years more had ela\>siHl, cveiything else would, 
in my opiuhiii, right itself. All other legislation on medical wlucation vrould, 
I think, tie rendered umiecxissary. Tliere need Ik; no registration, compulsory 
attendance on lectures, Ac. The examinations might take place ouoe or 
twice in the yosu', and consist of several 8ucc(‘ssivt; Rte}.>K, no student being 
|)crmittod to present liimse.If for the second examination until he had passed 
the first, and so on. 

I ho].x^ it "wdll not bo thought that 1 am an advocate for ovcr-edutuiting 
medical students. My strong iiupn*Hsion is that now the average studtmt is 
much under-tHhuiJVted. I thir\k tiiat tf a iKdtcr system wen; ]nirsued, the 
ftveragt^ student would acMpiiro, in the same time, at Iwist five times the 
amount of infonnation which he now gains, atid his knowledge* would lie also 
more exact, more extended, more usidul, and nion* pmctical, 

Mf'd'wim mtd (.Imitvil Medicine, 

1. Undcur the head of Medicine should, I think, Ik* included lectures on 
Hygiene and Btatc Medicine, as well as the gix»gmphiciil distribution of 
disease. The course of lect uixis on Medi<’ine nhouhi be systematically arranged, 
and should iuolude a general exposition of the whole subject, Clinical 
Medioine should include cHimmenls on individual cases by the physician* 
08 M»-taking by the student hinivself in the wards, Metlicjil Chemistry and 
OKierosoopio examinations of the various secretions and excretions, and 
infCMPmation on a number of subjects connected with medical work, whidh 
4»ach individual teacher might give, but which could not be acquired fmax 
hooka. 

$. I do not think that any hospital work should be commenced until after 
the completion of the second year, and the student has passed his examinatKms 
on Anatemy, (jtenewd Anatomy, Qhenmtiy, Materia Medica, and Practical 
Hkmnnacy. 
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Bver since I have been a teacher I have found it impossible really to teach 
by the bed-side, in consequencic of the utter ignorance of many rd the men on 
elementary matters. For example, cm asking a man to diagnose a case of 
mitral disease, one finds he does not know the ordinary anatomy of the heart 
and mode of action of its valves, 8urely in this case the teacher should have 
the power of sending him back to the disst^cting-rooni fi>r a time, and keeping 
him out of the hofipibil. Finding urine loa<le<1 with urates in a case of fever, 
one asks one or two questions, and discovoi*M that the student d(vcs not know 
the difference between urates arui phosphates, or how to lUstingtiish them-— 
knows nothing about the reaction or 8j)ec.ific gravity of urine, practically or 
theoretically. In a case of puhnonarj' cinphyseina, the Hludcnt. is found h.) 
be ignorant of the general anatomy of the lung, as U> the arrangement of the 
a^ceUs, vessels, &c. In a cast^ of kidney disease, some arc ignorant of the 
a^tomy of the organ, and know nothing about tht> (urculation through it, 
and 80 on — ignoraiKc of first principles pnwenting any real teaching at the 
bed-wide except to the intelligent men, amounting ]>nil»ahly to lesw tlian 10 
or 16 {)er cent, of the wboie sclex)!. I doubt if .'K> }kt c<‘nt. of those who 
obtain tbe onlinary lic.<'nc-e« t<» practisf' wouM able todiagnoMc an ordinary 
case of heart, lung, liver, or kidney or to givi* a fair general accotmt 

of the state of the diHcascd organs; and I h'ar that 50 jKir cent., or more, 
would not know how to set to work to investigate a wmpicx case of dis«,taso, 
such as often occurs in actual practice. 


Dr. WARBURTON BEGBIE, miinhirgK 

These subjects should as much as fKissible lx; taught wimultantjouiily, and 
by tbe mine teacher. TIjus the tcaelier of Medicine by syaiernatk lectures 
will fx>«8e8s the gT<.*at a^lvantage. of illustrating them by a reference todiweases 
as they actually rax^mr, while the metlKwi of tit^atmcnt will bcj olwervcd and 
canvassed by the students who are learning from him their earliest lesfKms 
in Th©ra|>eutic8. 

Ah the plan of study is at present arranged iji almost every medical school, 
attendance upon lecturew on Medicine aJid the study of Clinical Medidne 
should l)e commenced in the iliird Winter Bession, and continued tiB the dose 
of the student’s attendance on prelections, and at hospitah 
I am an advocate for the student commenedng his ho^pilml atiendano© la 
his first session, feeling convinced that no injury to his other studieit, bat, on 
the ocmtraay, a great gain in every way insuibi from this practitje* 

I take the liberty of diieding the attenrion of the Committed tp 6bierva» 
tionson this subject ocutaliied ia an ** Introductoiy Addtess,** at tbii c<^ 
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In «y«fcemfttic lecfctjreH ou Medicine (practice of Phynic) it seems diiefly 
Ui disciijsw the principles — tbosc |iarticuiars which lie at the founda- 
tion of ail s<ne!)tihc or m&iUftmhki practice — of Medicine. Under this will, at 
warm, ht cmbnujcd the ro(y^>gTution of in the living body (Diagnosis), 

the consideration of the progress of <lisca8C, the events likely to occur in its 
(bourse, and its prolifible tennination (Frogitosin) ; tlic (changes produced hy 
diseases and their probable caus<-« of whatever nature, whether external or 
iutenial (Pathology, including Morbid Anatomy); finally, the treatment of 
disease (Theraixiutics, including medicinal agents, diet, regimen, climate, &:c.) 
In directing the fitudeni'H attention to the-se prineiplcs it l>eci>nieH tinnecessaiy 
and would lx; diMadvantugetuoi tlnr teacher to go ov(‘r the whole field of 
the jiractic'c of Medicine, were that, imlJKMl, n |K«Hible tjisk in one hundfitt 
lectunr^s. Certain <lb)eases or (‘lassos of dis(‘a‘<(' should 1x3 selected for the 
purpos (3 of giving an ;vm[>lc illustration to tlu'sc pnneipU's. 

In Clinicnl Medicim' the students can aloiu' 1)C etheiimtlv instructed in the 
use ol tlu’ various and now nnnn'rous, as well as valuabk', aids to Dmgnofds 
(microscopt's, stctlu^scopCH, kc., kc.) (Uini(‘nl hjctiires should l)e strictly 
elinical—that is, obHcrvafions (ui instaneex of disease* occtirring in tin* hos- 
pital, under the studenCs olwervidion. It is in this j«irticular study that the 
fftudent (‘.an alone Ik^'otuo familiarized with 1lu‘ ap{HuininccH found u^nm dip- 
ftoction in fatal cases. As frequently as |K)SHibIc })atients should be jdaced 
l>efon3 the studemtH in the elass-rooni. I hold examiiiation.s in the clasH to be 
of primary imjK)rtaticc. d'how examinations, to l)c (d highest value should 
be undertalvon by the teacher himself. Students not unfre(juently inmark 
that they receive moi\' goi^sl from carefully cuikIucUhI class exanunationa than 
from Inciuros, 

The teacher should diligently intpiire into, and a.s fully as possible direct 
the private reading of the students. The indieatiun of suitable works for 
reference and study is an imp^unant part of the fumdion of a teacher. 

In Ihractioe of Medicine it is essential for the teacher to Ijo provided with a 
ittuaeum of pidhological specimens, while the |x>asemion of plates mid delinea- 
tions, of taldes (statistical and otheradse), and refcience to such, facilitates 
both the giv^r and the receiver of knowledge in the class-room. 

I may csoiidude these remarks liy stating that, in order to acquire a know- 
Mge of the practice of Medicine, it is necessary for the student to attend 
«yflteaa«tic tectures ; hut that, in my opinion, the study of Ulinloal Medicine 
is of chief impoartanoe and of highest vaiae. Anything, therefore, which can 
hm done in the way of enoouraging clinical atndies, and more paiticuiarly in 
the way of lengthmiing the time devohsd to them, will, I af»pwshend, directly 
to the lm|srowiaent of medical i^uoatiom 
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Dr. T. K. CHAMBEKS, Umim. 


In reply to yotir circular of Augiii^t 6th, I beg to submit the 
following 08 the rcwult of fourteen years’ experience a Leotui'er on 
Medicine and Clinical Medicine, and ns Kxjunincr for the B.M, degree at 
Oxford, and MemberHhip of the Lr)ndon College of I^hysiciana. 


1. — A. Tem'hing of Medunm. 

The topics which, in the instniction of the average Htiidcnt, may be most 
odvantageouRlj included un<ler this h(‘£u.l, art — 

# (a.) Ibe Causes of DistMuse. 

(A) Ocncral Patle^Iogy. 

(c.) The PrinciplcH of Ihevcntivc Medicine (Hygiene and Climatology). 
{it.) 8j»(‘cia] Pathology of Metlic^al ftiseaBes. 

(e.) The Principles of BUkovimt, and (»en<'ml 'rhernjxmtics, 

I’lte teaching of Medicine aiul teaching of Surgerj' should include Ixjtwt^cu 
Ibem the wh<de of the etiology and genoial j»athology of dis^'ose. On a 
freah apixnntment to a cliair, the t<'achcrs of thcfw' two subjects in eacli 
sch<x)l ought to raako a joint return of wdiich |)artH they agree to undertake. 
'Utiw would avoid tht' waste of time which now aris(*-fi from the repetition of 
many subjects common Ixitlpsin h as inflammation, suppuration, cancer, ice. 
General Pathology In'ing thus tlivided, more time could Isi given to the 
special })ath(dogy of such dimnwes as arc^ at each mdiool considered a# 
medical. (1 exprcAw myself thus, iH-eunse at some HcluK>l-lK>KpitfiJa certain 
ailments, such as those of the skin, or of 1hc womb, for instance, are placed 
under the care of the Physicians, at others under that of the Hurgeona) 
Under sjiecial mc<Ucal discjases should Ik* included mental diseawea 
I think the details of treatment (spicial thcmp-utics) (diould be enter^ 
into moot sparingly, and only by way of illustration, and then princiimlly in 
the instance of such diseases oh arc not usually seen in the ho8|>iial. 


1. — B. CUniml Medicim. 

Under thia head, what should Ije taught i» — 

1. The pracfcicaJ uec of the eye, ear, and other mnfm in diagnosiB, and thfi 
pdneiples involved in the inetrumente of precimon in common 
among pfiysidons at the time being. 

S. The anaJysi* of eauMreto, chemical and microscopic. 

3. Oaee-tiiking and investigation of history. 

4. The details of treatment, dietetics, and niwsang. 
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ef PupUa^e^ and Irngth of time to be defeated to them, 

I the Principles of Medicine may be without diflSiculty taught thus — 
ia a course of forty discourses of on hour each, if the Lecturer will take 
eare not to dawdle over pet subjects. The course should tje attended during 
the third year, either in the Winter or Bummer Bession, I see no good, and 
much harm, in reiiuiring a second course to Ixi heard ; f(^r that plan 
cncouragtjs the pupil to proc^rastinafe his attention to the matter before 
him, and affords an excuse for not enforcing strict attendance on lectures. 

Cliniml MedlHne should be studied during the third and fourth year, and 
I think at least twcj hours three times a week during lioth Winter and 
Summer Session should be devoted lo this subject under the immediate eye 
of the teacher or teachers, 

# 


3 . Att to mode of Teaching. 

A, — The Principles of Mod trine may Ixi fairly taught by the usual 
profe^'sional hxjturc'^, if the hearer^* take notes 4ld make them u}) afterwaixifl. 
But I think much greater readinesH in applying bis knowledge would be 
given to the student if the theatre were ma<h* a “schola catechizationis,” 
and pi’eviously-Ettinouncod subj<H‘As were pr<*])ared from authorized text-lxx>k8 
and mode matter for question and running commentary. This would 
diminish the temptation it) waste time in uratoiy, anecdote, and the imrade 
of pemmal discxiveries. 

B. — (Uinical Medicine should, in my o]>iriion, lie taught by an intimate 
association of personal insjiicction of patients with explanatory lectium 
Every visit to the ward should be^ accom}mmed or followed by a familiar 
convcrBAtional discourse thn‘e times a week. It is a great advantage to 
have the class-nxmi neai- the wards. During the third year I would require 
attendance and obs<;r\'atum only ; but during the fourth, I would enforcxi the 
rale that the pupil should have l>een for a certain ])eriod a clinical clerk or 
aasdiltant to a physician, and that during the remainder of the year he 
idmuld take notes td cases, to be verified by the physician in charge of the 

and submit te^i to the examiner at his examination hir licence to 
Ijractifie.'*' For theise purjicxses, I think out as well as i«-patient« and their 
ttfetendimt j^yaicians might be made availaWe, and that in twelve months a 
atudent, of mental powers even below the avearage, might be made adroit in 
«iid other modes of examination, and become methodical in 
simplifying prescriptiona 

For a modd clinical class, the classic rale for a sapper party seems to me 


* wovild he wMloaous to the log kept hy mklshlpeiaa, a taoet attolent |iarf 
of ^islr and meat helped a» tSm WMmdmm- 
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strictly af^c&ble. With more than nine, general conversation is im^possible, 
and peiTsonal influence difficult ; with less than three, there i& want of 
animation. 

By “othonvise” in Question S, I prcHume instruction by Heading is 
intended. 1 think that for tl)e ordinary student it requires limitation and 
direction, rather than encouragement. He has time for very little indeed, 
and that is Wtd ejwnt in jirttparing for lecture from authorked text-books. 
We have found it a g<K»d })]an at 8t. Maiy'n fur the Dean to give a short 
list of thc8('; to the students, and advise them not to buy more during their 
pupilage. And 1 think it jx^asibh* that tlie Medical ('ouncil, aided |)erbapfl 
by a Committee of Ix‘ctiircrH, might useful])^ employ their authority in 
issuing a similar list as a guide. 

I mean the obfM'rvations wliich T have iht* honour to suimiit to the Com- 
,|)imittee to apply to the education of a sab' general jmuditioner. But I think 
also the same eurneulum may form ti good gnmndwork of preparation for 
the higher grade of Consulting rhysieian or Surgeon. 1 would require all 
to go through the wnne traiii^ig uj» to that punt Ix’fore tlu’y enter on the 
higher irtudies ; n)K)n wiiich, as I undc'rstand, the present inquiry is not 
made. I would simply say here that it is tu these, and not to the ordinary 
student, that 1 would apply a design which T havt* joined in mmUing in 
another place, of an union to throw op'n the waivls of all the school- 
hospitals on j^ayment of a .single fee. 1 consider it more advantageous to 
the four years’ pupil to remain uiuler tb(‘ ey<* of one set of teachers. And 
even of the sixth-year men 1 think it is decidedly i)cncficia) to the juniors if 
some arc kept attaclicd to their sclnsd by a wheme of tutorage ; for it Is 
found at the English universities that pupils easiest learn fiY>m those who^ 
are only a few years their senior. Vriondshij)** would thus be formed on a 
pTOftfflaitmal Ijasiii, which might l>c of the grcRtcst use to Ixith miiida. 


Dr. E. CHARLTON, Mwaa$ik^m^Tyfw. 

In referenoe to the questions proposed to me by the note of the Ccnoiisdttoe 
of the Medical Council, bearing date August 26 , ISflS, I beg to state that I 
eemsider that the two last years of the four now alioited far study should ha 
devoted to Mcdicizie, as medicftl pracrioe forms a very large pre^xation of th« 
work of the general israetitkmer. Of mere lecturing wc have still, peihaiis, 
irathet too much ; of Clinical Medicine arid wes exaiuinatloii. at the 
bed-side, stlfi probably too little. For Hie last twelve years clinleal leotnuei 
ora Medicine have beai giveti at the NewcaaHe hiihemmy eaiahicd 
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four gtving » course of six weeks dtoriog tlic winter. I cennot 

Ifieelc for ffee plan followed by my colleagues, but my custom is to work at 
tbe bed-idde almost entirely, and to allot a case to each student on which he 
has to respond before the whole class. The responsibility thus incurred 
impresses the feahircs of the case thoroughly upon the student. I find that 
he rarely foists what he has then leanned, while I have seen little benefit 
IrcHn abstract lectures on medicjal subjects, and still less from following the 
physician round the wards, without selecting individual cases for study. The 
lectures on Medicine are given here at the Medical College thrioe a week. 
The examinations arc not so fre(|ucnt as 1 could wish them to be, but the 
amount of matter to l>c got through m a session of seventy lectures is far too 
great 


# 


Sir HENRY COOPER, M.D., miL 

In reply to your circular of Beptemlier 5th, I venture to make the following 
remarks under the several liea<ls therein preMcnl>CHi * — 

1. “Tojucs to lie included under the subject of Medicine and Clinical 
MetUcine.” 


A. Medicine. 

Nature of disease; its cause, progresM, and tendency. Natural history. 
Individual diseases ,* their descriptions and ilifferencea. 

Methods of Diagnosis, and a knowledge of the instruments employed. 
Piindlplcs of the treat merit of distiase ; the treatment of diseases empirical 
and rational. 

Pathology; relation of morbid appearances to symptoms during life. 

Forensic Medicine and hygiene. 

B, Clinmul Medkntu}, 

The hat of observation, and eliciting correct answers to questions; ol 
utfing ittstromonte of Diagnosis; of prescribing and applying remedies; 
of Storing and da8Bif3rmg knowledge for future use. 

S, “ TTie period in the four years’ course when Medidne can be most pfico- 
fitably studied, and the length of time which should be devoted 
jbo it,” 

To lamillmfie the young studmt with his work, and show him what he 
to hmm, I should xecommeiid six months' dli^iensaiy attendazme ^ ^ 
fheQoureesof 11keoretiolledldim«h^^ 
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be taken in the third yeai* with hoBpitai clinical study in small clasaeft ; and 
the foxaih year shoold be chiefly occupied with climcal study under tuition 
chiefly at the bedside of the sick poor at their own houises, where the fftudent 
must learn t-o act on his own re8|X)ii«ibility. 

3. “ The manner in which Medicine can test be taught, by lecture^ to" 
The theory and science of Medicine, by lectures, with frequent examine* 
tions. The practice of the art of diHjxjnaary, practice under a tutor, as abom 
suggested 

In my opinion the system of teaching by lectures is very efifleient wlier© 
principlffls are to l)c taught and illustrated, and cfimparativcly few lectures 
suffice for this purjxige — thirty to forty. The ap[)lication can only be taught 
by ])ersona tuition, with the subject-matter of the lesson before the student’a 
eyes. 


Dr. OAIIIDNEU, Gki^gow. 

< I have several times endeavouied draft a reply to your first circular 
from the office of the Mwbavl ('ouucil, but have faikul 1^) convince myself 
that any suggestions I could oftei are worthy the occasion. 'J’hc import- 
anC/C, however, apparently given to an answ^er fiotn all teac-hers (as indicated 
by the second circular just rect ived), leads me at leiist to attempt in as few 
words as possible, to convey my ideas on the subject. 

Fractioe of Medicine is a very wide fiehl, and no teacher, i Ixdierc, can ' 
feel Cijmpeteat to do justice to it within the limits of a single course. It 
should, thertiforc, be taught so as to enable the student to spread hia hc^fdtal 
study of Medicine, at least, over tw'o years, and t-o sujiplement his defidencics, 
according aa he comes to feel them, cither by a Kccoml clinical or a second 
systematic course. The regrdations of niont of the licensing boards arc now, 
as I understand, favourable to tliis view of the case, and, in iKiint of fact, a 
large proportion of my students, although not obliged to do so, actually take 
two cemraea of Practice of Physic. 1 have not on this account considered it 
light to divide my course of lectures into two, as that might disappoint 'mjam 
who we aati^ed with one session of 8y«ternatic Medicine, but I hav® for 
Btany years been in the habit of varying the orrier, and, therefore, to mme 
extent the mode of discussion of the different mhjwU from year to year j 
and thua I have umudly brought into greater prominence some aabjecta in 
one year, and others in the next. X have also usually given a gjatnitema 
eoum on two days a week in summer, limited to a group of i^iechdly 
ffiffijeetfi, and have invited the i^tudente ol several winter eonmee toMteiad* 
fhmtmmam o&mm have been stwigr* j«*geiy attended, and i 
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Teiy gr^t rm in preTcnting the dissipation of the winter^s 
and inlomation, and condncing to a more thorough and profitable study d 
diioaiie In the hospital. 

In examining the winter class it is usually divided into three sections, to 
each of which a tutor (at present Dr. Algernon WckxI Smith) devotes an hour 
a week (or three hours a week in all). Three or four written examinations 
during the session enable me j)ersonally to test the progress of the class, and 
certificates of merit are given to all w'ho deserve them, in accordance with 
the numl>ers awarded. 

The Hospital, or (finical, studies d metlical students in Glasgow, are con- 
ducted in the Royal Infirmar}% an institution over which the University has 
no direct control. It might therefore hft])pen that the clinical Instruction in 
Medicine mid Surgery might be altogether separated in w)mc instances from 
the systematic. But as both Mr. Lister and 1 arc at present on the staff of 
the Royal Infirmary, this severance docjs not tfike place, and both of us give 
much attention to the clinical instruction of our students. If is certainly 
well that this should l)e so, and I have a strong ojnnion, founded on experi- 
ence, that no systematic teacher of Medicine can long maintain his efficiency 
at the highfyst point, without Ix'ing also a clinical leaclicr. It is not a neces- 
sary corollary from this that Kystematic teachers (uily ought to be clinical 
teachers ; or the tnuitrary. At the scat of a large kcIuh>1, 1 hold that' all 
hospital pbysidarm and surgeons ought, as far as jK»8sibk'. to clinical 
teachers ; and what is mon'. I feel certain that there is plenty of work for 
them all to do. 

The great difficulty in the clinical teaching of Medicine is to mstruct large 
uumbem without sacrificing wuncthingof w'hat may be calleti the true clinical 
method, 4ug. the directness of the instruction os |Xirfonned at the bed-side. Some 
of the continental sy stems apijear to ignore this difficulty, and accumulate, 
orowda at tlie bedside, thus converting an hospital ward into a lecture-room 
and theatre of disputation. Ilus motlio<l haa^its advantages, but puts out of 
view one of the first aims of true clinical teaching. Ko physician can 
adequately perform his duties to the sick when so surrounded, and so 
laaturiug to large numbers. The students, therefore, witness only the more 
hrilUmit and startling parts of diagnoria or treatment, and most of the 
ftOfeual dealingw wdth the sick e^jcaiie their notice from being left to aesastants. 
With amall, oar moderate numbers a physician can communicate a far higher 
<pidity of insftruoticHi, and Ids entire practice can be followed, and hia 
msmm of dealing with tlie rick observed throughout. 1, therefore, much 
{geier amull or moderate numbers at the bedside (say not more than a doamt) 
to forty, or fifty. In a large schoed it will be ilifficult to give instrue- 
thm In thk vn^ without a number of clinical teadbem, and, therefore^ I am 
Iftvimmhie to m many aa posribte tsnng induced to enter tim R«rhfl|% 
tiaertlm arden hoMtada m%ht he made mom avidlatfie tta at |Ment Im 
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instaruction. If the {)e7t»oxial ob«eiT»Uon oad rocwrdii\|C < 3 ^ mm 
imder the eye of a proviiidai teaclier of exjwrience, the rooorvl bciog pennied 
and guaranteed by him, were mmle a Kubf^itutc for a oeiiaiii proporthm of 
what are called climcjil lecturer, many students might be indaoed to devoto 
a summex, or autumn, or eren mum, with gloat wlvaotago, U> the quiet iwad 
unaeauming practical wtudy of difioase in various pla<^e« scattered over the 
country, and the duty of tlie gn.‘at hoRpitals would l>e both lightened and 
aeakted, I l)eUeve that clinical training would b<^ made much more 
thorough than at present under Buch a synteni. 

The clinical lecture is, strictly «poaking, only a sulKmliuate jiart of true 
clinical instmetion ; but at presiud the t‘linical kH^tuj'c is the only part of it 
which comrflaiuls the attendance ol the greater pu>}»<jrti<m of the isludenta, 
and thertdtii'c the only |K>int at which tests# of attejuhoiee arc applied by the 
rt^gulatkms. In the aise of Surgery, a gfxwl deal of truly clinical instruction 
can Ihj given in the leetuR* loorn. Hut in MediciiK' luuirly the whole held of 
internal diAse, and cM})oeialJy all that coneeniH rilies, cardiac limits, pulses, 
temperatures, and geneially all the ]»heniune!ui of acute dintytsCH can only 
taught diRH’tlyat the liod-bide ; and, tlieiefore, it is very (jueHtiormhlg whether 
the pre««jnt orrangementh arc R-ally dhcicni. Having regani to present ar- 
rangements, howu'ver, I always endeavour to make Uic ifxrturcM cjalled clinical 
as direct and jxfictical an {josKiblo, and wherever it in }K>Bsibh* with good 
effect, I bring the jxUients into the lecture RH>m. W'hcn the lecture is baaed 
UfX)Ti a reix>r1. taken at tlu; bed-Bi<lc, as often hapjx'ns, it is very favourable to 
accunwy, and also to the gcncuiU interest in the case, if the ledurer can say 
— “ This report, gentlemen, is simply a mvord of observations made in the 
presence <jf a number of you, and it is in the very words and wder in which 
we took down the facts at the l»ed-Hide.” There is also an advantage tn 
telling off individual students, or sections of the class, for the hivcaiigaiion 
of fwirticular points, under a wfudor student chosfcut by the teacher, or by 
themaelvea, and I have lately ^xwn extending tin* us** of Ibis mdhod. I think 
with advantage. But after all, the dinical instruction in Medicine of a large 
school is a very difficult duty, and a very heavy re«fK>nsibility. I do not 
believe that any one method, or any one teacher, can do all tlial is required ; 
and on this account I should be favourable, within reasonable limita, to a 
multiplication of teachers, 

I believe that the new regulations in f<»rcie for the last three or four ycais 
as lu^ixde clinical examinations have given, and will yet give, a great ii»<» 
pulse to genuine clinica! instruction. But there is a serious difficulty in the 
wi^f— the want of time. Students who Is^gin surgical study in their 
year and who geTso far interested in it as to continue in the snrgioal imdi 
of the hospital during the third winter (or, perhaps, even the third mmmeS^ 
limpJy cannot poseihly leiim Mediciiie at the hed-«idc. They cainmt pdaa^^ 
have had o|po«tunitlee Icar knowing ail that is to be leamt by 
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i9llto)«ao|)6« isbeioicel thermometer, gphygnograph, ica &c., in Addition 
to the ofdtettrj fact« of elementary diagnofdfi. I am «atMed that very many 
are thtw thrown out of;all chance of a proper education in these 
matter ; for these are jirociaely the points that can only be learnt at the 
beWde. 

No one would wish to circumscribe unduly the time devoted to Hurgery ; 
but, perhaps, some regulations ought to Ixi made by the Medical Council, to 
enable the student to dispose pro|X!Tly of his time in hospital study. It 
might even be found practicable to secure timt the medical and the surgical 
viait should be at rliftcrent hours ; m as to idlow of both being effectually 
attemled daring the third sesaion as wi*ll as the fourth. To allow students to 
atteml both medical and surgical cliniciil lectures, while the two visits are at 
the iMiine hour, is simply a delusion and a snare. 

Such are the few observations that occur to me on the subject on whicii 
you have for asked my opinion. 


Dr, WILLIAM W. DULL, I^^tidon, 

In reply to your letter of July last on the subjesd of Medical Education, 
and e«{H'ciH3ly to that part <»f it w’hich n-latcs to tlu‘ st\jdy of Medicine and 
01iui(;al Medicine, I U'g to make the hJlowing suggestions ; — 

1. That the cliniail study of Mcdieine sht>ul<l not Ik; undertaken until the 
«nd of the til's! yeitr of the four years prescrilK^l, but that students may yet 
advantageously pass some* time of the first year, esjKJcially after the first 
Winter Ktission, in the out-{>til lent rooms and wards of an hospital, so as to 
faxniUarisse themselves with the aB|>c(;ts of disease. 

2, That Olinical Medical studies should fjirmally begin after the first 
Winter Session, or more cx>minonly, at the commenoement of the second 
year. 

S* That the atudent should at the outset of his clinical studies be associated 
with a clinical importer of older staudmg. 

4. Tlmt systematic written rtiiK)rts of medical cases should be made by 
s^dcuts t>l the third year, or at an earlier perio<i, if after ja'actical exami* 
it be shown that the rudimente of clinical knowledge have been 
ao^idiped by them. 

trtHU the* clinical reporters who have completed ttife third year of 
atady, ahtmldi bo scooted for their }>rofidencgr dinical assiffcanta, vHio should 
Mm the s^nff of the cllnieal physician. 

That praotitad insbmolion at the bed^aide nhcmld oocupy a laiger i^paae 
hm hitherto hm the csustcao. 
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7. Tlmt ill view of the e3Ct«n«ioii oliiiioul srtudy, the dutiei of the 
wwistwat-physicijms to ho»pital« might bo enlargech »f> a« to give them a moTo 
important part in the clinical t^mching than now ngiialiy falls to their ahare, 

8. That Morbid Anatom.v^ as a imrt of (lUnical Medicine, requii'tja mnch 
more time to ho sjsmt upon it than at present, so that instead of a hasty 
evisceration of the dea<i, exact dissections of morbid parts might l>e made by 
clinical students, th<u‘ohy affording them cloKt^^ atxpiai!itftn(H<^ with the 
mechanical effects of <UHea8e. 

9. That ft clinical lalKjratory should exist, in every hospital, in which might 
foe carried out moix* complete micmsD>pical and ohetuic^l examinations than 
is |)Tacticable at the lK‘tl-gido. 

10. Tliat the museums of morbid anatomy, whiidi have formed in 

hospitals, and which arc too little rearl by the studimt, might In? mftcic more 
useful. 

11. That as the ]iractical t‘ducation of the mind and wuises for the 
observation of disease forms the prinei]>al pjirt of nu'dical teaching, 
systematic Icctun's on Me<iici!H‘ might lx* limit4xl to general principles, and 
the teaching of s|h*c)u 1 di.seuK's be nuule dinit^al, 

12. 'riiat this limihition of lecluie.s mighi Iw tlie nnvre ivcommcnded at the 
present day, as the literature of Medicine Bup)>lics all that is w'anttdi for the 
pur|x>fiC of reference. 

13. Tliat lectures are nevertheless of great value; not only as a bond 
betw’^een tca<*her and student, but as affonling the best means for teaching 
the principles of a science. 

14. That in detenniniiig the fitness of a stud<uit lo bceomc a practitioner, 
practical tests shfiuld, in a1I dinxuiotis, occupy a more pnuninent plaw than 
tlicy now (io, the object of the cxamiimticai being t<i determine skill m well 
as kmjwledgc. 

15. That every improvement in examinations gives the V>e«t and moat 
cflicient aid to clinical and all other teaching, the supply l)cing here, as 
elsea'hcre, quickenwl by the character and exactness of the demand. 


Dr. HALDANE, Edmhurgk 

I hare the honour of replying to the queations propotied by you an Cfaalrmiiii 
of the Education Committee of the General Mjedical Ooandl on the aubjectw 
eff MedidUte and Ciinkai Medidne. 

jL " Topics which may most advantageously be includad under th« mhleda 
of Medidna and Clinicai Hedkane/* 

In I beg to diwedbe the mods in which my own «scmr»ei of tim |!fooye 
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«ubject#^ifcjre Qonducted. My c}fm for the practice of Medicine meet dafiy, 
except on Saturdny, during the Winter Heswion ; and in my lectures I endeavour 
to go tlmmgh the whr>le subject each Ht^esion, althotigh it in of csourse imjjos- 
Bible to do eo in an exhaustive manner. 1 think it twtUir to a<lopt thk plan 
than to divide the eourm\ as a large numl>er of students only attend during a 
single session. Ibc arrangenjent 1 adopt is the following : — 

lit. General or (xmstituUonal as low fevers, g{)ut, rheumatism 

the degenerations, ko. 

fM. Special («• local diseases, including diseases of the nervous, respira- 
hiry, circulatory, digestive, genite, urinary, and integumentary 
systemg. 

In the clinical ctnirge there is a daily visit to the hospital wards and a 
bi-weekly lecture. At thig visit the Htiuh'iitg have an (jpp»rtumty for seeing 
and taking part in the ('xaininatiftn id patients, and are exereiised in 
auscultatioti, |XireusHion, &(■., as well Jis in thtj cheinicjU and tnicrow'opic 
ejcainination of urine and other seeretion.s. In the lectures, the more 
imjiort-aijt cases are considered more fully than would be jf) 0 «sibie by the 
bod-sido, 

2. ** Period when Medicine slmidd be studud, and length of time to Ixs 

devoted to it.” 

A» the ehtsseH an- at jiresent arranged, 1 think the j)rtu’ti('e of Metlieine 
should be attended during tlu- third Wiutej SesKiun. Clinical Medicine 
ahould be aitendid not later than the third suninier, and should, 1 think, 
al»ol>e attended <iunng the fourth winter, ttne ci'urse of systematic lectures 
i«, I think, generally gufhdent. Ghnieal Medu-ine should be attended during 
ninOt or, still bettor, during twelve months. 

3. “ Manner in which Medicine can be best taught.” 

I think a combination of leetim's and practical instruction is the best. 
With the aid of letdin’cs the principles of Medicine are mastered, and their 
application is canied out in the clinieal class. In the systematic coarse, I 
attach great importance to the n'gular examination of the students. I devote 
one hour » week to oml oxOmiimtion, and find the greatest p>S8ible benefit to 
miralt fiom it. In a<ldition, there arc three or four wnritteu eauiminiitions in 
the course of the session. 


♦ 0r. BKNCE J0NE8. F.R.S., JCmuim, 

1 have tried to limit myself to the ^ortest possible ansrwers to the 
you have asked me. To enter fully into the subject of medical 
education would require a long e«say, far longer than the mighi 

cure read ; md^ with their great imowledge of the iuhject, 1 oonidxkted 
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tliat bea<liTigs of dbapfters, ratiier than full detAila, would be the nuitable 
replle# that I could fdvc to you. 

1. ** Wluit topics may TTH>8t advantagemisly he inclutlod under the «uhject 

of Medicine and Ciinical Medicinti," 

1 do niit Bce huw t)K‘ subject can Iw dintknl into topics, i«)mc of which are 
neceasary for th(‘ edicient practice of Medicine, and «nne not in’wsaary. 

Tl seems to me that all the dia<'ii>«eH that come into the metlicnl wards of an 
hospital should \k. uwsl hir the iriHtriu'tion at the pupiN. Even ci|,iane<mfl 
diseases and dimsisr'H of the eye should not lx> hft out Uvausc they an*! not " 
of vital imjKirtauee ; for thos^:' diMasc-s fiirnish the clearvMl demonstratienw of 
morbid actions, and of tin* <‘tle(‘i of nmit'dics : ainl it is V(>ry istwible that 
such cas(>K wtmld Iki amonj; tlu; first to which a young practitioner would 
have to attend. 

2. “At what iKu’iod in a four years’ (ssirn* can Mcnlioine and (''linieal 

Medi(’in(‘ In* most pio)MTly stu<li<*d, .Ve. !" 

1 am of opinion that tin' \\liole of the hoirth yt'ar bliotild Im* given to the 
.study of ( 'linieal and Forensio Medienn*. 'I'he third \ear should Ixv given 
entirely to (dinieal Snrgrrv and Miduib'ty. The hot two years to Anatomy, 
Physiology, Tlolnnv. Materia Mt tliea, and TheiajX'Ulies. The pupil, lx;ffor^.'^ he 
Ix'giiiB his medienl <><hiealion, should have a 1,h<trough!y-])nudicid and 
syslemalic' knowledge of (’lu'iuistrv ami l‘h_vsi<‘H. 

3. “ In w'hat mantn'r can Medi<',im‘ amt <.1ini(‘a] Medicine bo Ixsst taught, 

I think the sy-sfernatie erairse of T.eetures on Medicine, and tlic pmscmt 
syfitem of tdinical Lectures, atu! i><'(l-Ki<le visits, sliouM }>e entirely changf.?dt 
no as ultogether to <lo away with the cenifiejitcH {»f attendanC/C at the 
hcHknide and in tin* ]e<‘(ure rfs>m. 

L Some gfKKi tjamUx'ok of MiHticine, and gocnl rnonograidiw on different 
diseases, should lx* teeonimend<*d or prepanxi for the papiljt for 
Btudy and reft^rencx?. 

2. The highest sy*«tcm of (’linieal Instruction should l>e organketl. AU 

the pupils <jf the ho>spifal should l>e <li\’ided among the pbymciaus; 
and tifveh phyaieiati nhould have assistant- physicians, or temporary 
asKistantB, in sufficient numlx?r to allow every frtjpil to lia wall 
taught daily. 

3. At the end of every six months at least eaeii pupil should Ixs 

ejcamined by the physician at the lied-mde, and Iiy written 
examination f«ij>er» also. Until two imch <»chool examinations in 
Medidne have bee© pa^ited, the pupil should not go up for the Imit 
Lic#mce JKxaminatioB ; which should also lie held at the bed»^i4e, 
and by written papers. 

This last eacaminatlon should be supplementaiy to » previous e»iKdiajit4iWt, 
to be paiwod at the end of the Mteond year In Anatomy, Fhyid<^0|3r, B<i^y> 
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Hflteift Hedlca^ and Thetapentice, as these rabjecta should occupy ih© two 
fli»t yeaara of study. 

Bofore any pu}^! is allowed to begin his medical education, he should pass 
a matriculation examination, which ought to be held by the licensing Body 
rather than by the Hchof>I ; and this examination, among other things, 
should insure a thorough knowledge of rhemistry and Physics. 

Considering the immense and the increaHing extent of Chemistry and 
Fhysdcsi^. and their im|K>rtanc.e in the study of Physiology, Materia Medica, 
^ Botany, and Pathology, it is hopeless to tiy to get even a superficial 
knowledge of them by lectures, or by a month or two of laboratory in- 
fitractlon. 

Every medical man wants the lx\si practical Uil)oratt)ry knowledge Y>t>sfiible ; 
and to understand the Physiology, Ihthology, and Therajxutics of the future, 
he wants not only the last results of chemical and physical science, but to 
have sufficient knowledge to profit by the rapid progress of these sciencc^s. 


I may put my replies in a table thus : — 


Before Medical Edu- 
cation begins 

First & i'iecond Year 


Utuieral Education, Chemistry, 
and Physics 

Anatomy, I’hyKiology, Materia 
Medica, and Theraptmtics ... 


Matric. Exam. 


Little-go „ 


Tliinl Year Surgery and Midwifery ) ^ . 

V, , ( Pjcemxi 

rourih rear Mcdicmo ) 


In addition, every half-year, practical ami wTitten examinations should be 
held in each school ; and, unless the pupil passeil tlu'ie, he should not go up 
to the Little-go or LicHince Examination. 

I fear that I shall be thought to have gone iK'yorid the riuestions asked me, 
but I must urge the imjwitance of the suliject as my excuse. 

The Medical Council have included ten subjects in their four years' course. 
They have entirely omitte<l Physics and Botany ; prolmbly because they 
OOnsideTed the mass of knowledge to be obtained in four years was 
cwerwhelming. 

It swms to me that by making the study of Chemistry and Physics 
|»elimmaiy to the study of Medicine, the ftdlowing advantages would b© 
gaiimd : 

1, Chemistry and Physics, the foundatitm of all vegetable and animal 

physiology, might be thoroughly learned, because any amount of 
time might be given to them. 

2. A mo«t extemive subject would be taken out of the four years’ coarse ; 

ami thus the mass of knowledge to be obtained in four yearn would 
be lessened. 

A Hme arm would thus be given fm- more peifieot work at the mediosi 
subjects. 
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4. The medical man would have the opportunity of hw/wing as mu^ 

ChemiHtry and Physics as the pliarmaceutifit, who, from his im- 
proved education, is alrt'^y l)ect>ming the adviwT regarding Water, 
Air, Food, and Driiik, and is <‘ven amsultcHi as to the diagnosis of 
some (liseasefi (lhal)etefi, Albuminuria, kc.), and as to the action of 
remedies. 

5. The accunu'y, the eleaniess, and the extent of Chemistry and PltysioS 

and their applieatirms to the explanation of every ad ion thatfiKJCurs, 
as well around us as in ns, make them a means of mental^ 
education f<»r imslieal moTi far suis'rior to that which now obtains, 

6. Such a scientific c<iucation of Tnedi<’al men vrotdd hfu^ten a conoft- 

jxmding cliangfr in the eduoatiun of the public; and when this 
occurs, then' will lx* a ls*ti.4‘r chanc<i than then* now i» of a 
reascfiittble underKtandiiig iK'lwTcn the practitioner and the patient. 
This would jgiiidually diminish the amount of (puickery, imfK>sttirc, 
and cmlulous fancy which, under the present system of education, 
is to bfi found in every chiss of the community. 


Dr. LAYCOf’K, F.U.S., Edinburgh. 

Con.sidering that the schcnie of educati(»n is to be sikx’ially ndujited to the 
exigencies of gern'ral })radie<‘, the fn>i and tin* most imjiortaiit class of 
U^pics of Medicine st'om.w to me to inclmh* those }/rin('it»leH of Mcdiciim that 
are universally acknowh'dged U> l>e available in every and any department of 
practice in which tlie pra<*titiori(‘r may huvu; to engage This class of topiott 
would include the treatment <»f giuieral diseasi's like fever and inflammation, 
of disease of the bhsxl, (jf discawis arising from gonera) citUK*», such as en- 
demics and epidemics, and diseases of a constitutional kind like gout, struma 
and syphilis, A second class of tojiics would includc3 ibosc mattem which 
l)elong to Medicine as a H)xjcial dejiartinent of practiee, najmily,thc treatment 
<rf tho!*e diseast;^ of particular organs and tissucN, and of systems of organ* 
which do not sjiccially re(|uire surgical aici Home of these, however, 
although not surgical, have txjcome the tojiic^i of «|iecial courses of instruc- 
tion, euch aa certain distw^s of the eye anti the ear, and of women and 
ehildren, and with much advantage to practice. It is within my experience 
ef twenty-one years as a teacher, that the nature and maiiagtjment of mental 
dieeaaes might be advantageously taught in like manner. 

By the term Clinical Medidiie, I presume is meant bedside instruction lit 
the medical ward* df a public hc^iital m mm required by the itsguhitioai d 
emmmiiig boards, I must observe, however, that out-door hotfltal and dbb 
p^nsary i^aodee ore avitilal>k to clinidil instruction, if by that la meant 
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fitiitt amM tinder treatment medically by a phyadan competent to 
teacb m well as practise bis art. Tbe topitss under this head must mtc^ 

' sarily Wy acccirdmj!: to the age of the stmknt. Those for the beginners 
would ineludo instruction in that kind of conduct and la^haviour to the sick 
and to his future professkmal brethren which is not only Iwmming his pro- 
fession but lu.'ocasary to KUCc^jHrt in ]>ractice ; a s^’stematic training in the 
obse«;ration of disc^ases by the unaided senses; and a grounding in the 
elements of physical iliagnosis, and the usi* of those cliniC/ai iiistrumentH of 
reseiurch that are the most generally and most rein lily available in practice. 
Being thus fitted i>y this elenumtary ofun-se of clinical instniction for a more 
atlmnted or senior class, tlie sliuh'nt could tlien be more })rr>fitably trained in 
the observation of the (*xact ordi'r and course of diseases, toget her with the 
results of treatment,, and of the anatom leal ebanges (Pathoh^giml Anatomy) 
a»st)oiate<l with diseased states, whether they cirn k: observed in the living or 
the dead. 

As to the i^niods at which Mediciin* and < finical Medicine can l>e most 
profitably studied. 1 presume (Uich, to this end, should be studied in re- 
latioti to the other and to the auxiliary schmees, that the greatest results may 
be uttaineil in the shortest time andwoththc IcuM labour. If the student 
have already got a good knowle<lge of the sciontiUc or auxiliary Hubj<‘.ct« of 
study (hi'ing th(‘ first six of the ton subjec'ts named in lh<* circular), he will 
be in a position t<t oommenc(‘ thus halisfactorily the (lementary study of 
CUnieal Medicine, hut not otlu'rwiso. This ixuiod. I ai>preheiid, would Ik^ the 
summer H\i<x 3 eeding to his H<;c<)nd winter soHsion. P.vsscsscd (»f tins (dementarj" 
knowledge, ho would lx* able to join a .s<‘nh>r <^lass df t’linical Medicine at the 
commencement of his third winter. 

The object of a course of Medicine is to generalize and systematize year by 
year all the currimt ihanrines and Uie new vkwvs which are continually 
brought forward dn such a wniy that the student may most readily compre- 
hend and I’cmcmber them, and a}»ply them to practice. To this end it seems 
to me to be ossentiai that be should have some prcliminaiy j.xtrsonal kiiow- 
l«dg^ of the courtx^ and symptoms of dist'UK^s and the means and methods of 
diagnoalH. Tbia knowkaige, T think, woiil<l Ixi la^st ac(iuired by preliminary 
«tudlns in FaUiologif'al Anatomy, and by the elemental^' course of Clinical 
litedioinc noted above. Kmm this p>tnt of vi('w* attendiuicc on Medicine 
ihould not begin earlier than the third Winter BexHion, and after the <x>in- 
idetfon of an eJemcntaiy course of CUnieal Medidne. 

The time that aliould be devoted to Mcxlicme and CUnieal Medicine Is 
snfBcieiitly indicated by their great practical im|K»rtance. They cover so 
large a part of the studenCs futuie pivdcsssional w^ork that they ought, almost 
to the eJtolnsion of the auxiliary sdenoee, sdiousdy to occupy the remaining 
two years of study in coamnon with Burgeiy , and wene of the more important 
more particularly dkc*ases of women and children^ of the eye, and 
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diseases. Under tlie latter should also be Included all those aflNstloni 
of the brain which disorder the fecUniEH, the will, and the «nderstancbng» 
although strictly sj^eaking not insanity. The^e might l>e studied during the 
fourth year. That the mind of the student should not be diverted frtmi these 
practical studies, the ejcarniiiationB in the auxiliary M’ionoes should be alitwidy 
l>ah\sed. 

Aw to the metho<l of teai'bing. It is quite ocrtain that Mtdicine, however 
sup(^rficjally treated, cannot i>e Katisfuetonly taught in one winter ftessioin 
It seems to me, tbenjfore, ’woH.hy of c<nisid('ratioii whether tlierc should not 
be a division of the suiqcet into two coumis. namely, a sumnu'r course for a 
senior claas in wliieh the }>rinci)>les or first divi.<ion of topics should lx* txiught. 
This would include Epid(iTniology an<l pul)lic Mygituio in relation to practico. 
The topics of the second division would fully occupy a winter session, and 
could be taught to a junior class of students. No pnictitioruT would l>c tlfc 
for the p>or-law stTvice who weis not well acquainted with the first class of 
topic-s. ft apfiears to me csmudial that in the course' of Me«ij('in{', Etiology, 
Pathological Anatomy, aii'l Tlu'rajwutioi should Is* systematically taught in 
refcrenct; to treat nu ni , and that thf^ ((-utdier should have the mean^ of iUu»- 
tiation of his Icclmvs ui <‘ommand And tbow' esyKxujilly with a view to 
practical Tlienqx'Ulic's, th,vt he slmuld haviM'hange of ixids in an hospital HO as 
to 1)0 able to illustrat<' tieatnauit by cases. 

The topics of tlic elementary chixs of (diTucal Mcnlirinc w'otdd l>c most 
advantageoiLsly taught tutruially. To fids end the utmost eticourMgement 
should be given to tutorial clinical instruction by leaving it from any 
restrictioiq whctlmr us to fxTson or plinv. This plan would render it csstmUal 
that tlic student should p, '!>'«. a snci'cssful exsirnination as to hin knowlodgr.* of 
tbese preliminary or elc.incni ary topics, Isdoix- he enters ujs)n the study of 
Meiiicine and the higher depart ments oi f'linical Medicine. 

The teaching of this latti’r depattinent miglit be Ik^hI (dfisdtsi jwirtly by 
bedside instniction, partly by lectures, wldeii should be essentially demon* 
Strative, and only given m op|)ortuniti<*s for demonstration aHse. A ftuffl* 
ciency of Ixudw and a lectuiv-rooin expressly constructeil for this kind of 
teaching would tie nocflcd 

Amongst the points deserving of atl/mtion in c/mnection with the 
of inquiry entrusted b) the committee, T would mention — 

1. Whether the loctunfix on Medicine and <1ini(%al Mtxlidne might not be 
invited flraw up text-lxK»ks, which would Herve, like the Pharmampafi^ 
for gefueral use in the achools, and yet leave the individual freedom of thought 
and inquiry which in assential to wjcces«ful teaching. An elenumtajy dinioiil 
text-book might not only include the «abj<jct« prosier but the gen^ml rolesiii nf 
profeedonal eihicsfi and etiquette, aitd which have no place in toedical 
education. 

2. Whether isome check to the fmiuent reijetitiw the «*me itxbjeot 
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mA be tori«ed. 1 belier© tbe doctmies m to inflamomtioii are mpmted in 
lonr dMsrent wwee» in tbk Univergity. 

^ 8* Wbetbesr to this end, and the tjetter economy of the labour and time dt 

the atudent, some of the current eoui'»e« might not be advantageoualy 
i^cntened ahd olherw rccasrt in accordance with «io<lem medical science and 
pfmcticfll mjuimmentR. Five months is allotUHi in this University equally to 
Ob«tetrios and to Medicine, although of very varying extent. The elemente 
Patbcilogioal Anatomy might be more effectually taught in comiection with 
normal Anatomy than He[>arately, and Materia Mediesa made part ctf 
Chemistry, Botany, and Natuml History, and Bracticfd rharmacy. In short, 
that the auxiliary sciences should Ijc taught not merely as sciences, but in 
their practical relatiouw to the future career (»f the student and the general 
]imitiiioner. Probably tutorial ehiHw*.s in these prtdiminary departments 
would best serve their puqx)He. 


Hr. MACI.EAN, Jbnjal ViHorui Iloiij/ital, Nvitcy. 

1 have the honour to sui»|oia answerH to the three questions on Medical 
Education submitttHl to me by the Uhairinaii of ilie ConnnittcM.*, a])pointed by 
the Medical Council to enquire how the variiuts subjects of Medical Education 
which have l>ccn tlct'rucKi re<iuisitc by the Council, may U; taught with most 
advantage. 

The |x>Hition of the PiofcM.sors in the Army Mcdie-al Schoi>l is a peculiar 
one, Inojiinuch as we have to do with gentlemen who have, in so far as civil 
life is concerned, ctjmpleted their medical education. The candidiites for 
commissions in U.M. British and Italian 8er\dces, have not only the 

miuired examinations by the vtirious licensing l)Otud8, but, in addition, a 
Stringent test of quoUtication by the (loverament Examiners at Chelsea. 

1 have not faikKl to ol>«crve that some who have i)a88ed the various examk 
miitiotis above named, have derived their knowledge of practical Medldne 
almoit €!ntiraly from books. They have either bad no systematic cHnical 
tarainiog, or they have neglected such o{^rtniuties as they have had. Such 
mm when placed in charge of the sick are at first quite abroad ; they haidly 
know how to set about a systematic inquiry into toe man’s conditioa, they 
betray their i^ioranoe of toe right mode of handling and utoig the oxdhuuy 
aide to diagnoses, the records they make of their cases are at first vague, and 
mkfing, as they almost Invariably do, the real points on whkh to «oek the 
true elements lor diagnoeie and progiiosig, their first dSorts at oase^taking 
mult in documents of n# value to themseivc® or others. Ihus it cornea 
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aboat that the time of teachers in this achool is often oooupieti in teaching 
elementaiy matters which ought to have been maatered at an eadly period. 

On the other hand, we ha%’^e men, who, having hail real bed-tdde teaddng, 
are able at once to enter on their duties hen*, they display fanviliarity in the 
use of all the onlinary aids to diagnosis, handle the sick as experts should, 
and thoir journals contain valuable reconis of their olwcrvations. Mon of 
this stamp profit much by their studies here, and ore able to turn their 
minds at once to the careful observation of diM*-ases altogether new to them. 

I have ln'cn thus led to attach gn‘at im|K)rtancc to the iiepiiry on which 
the Council has ealetx'd, and I am very ntnaigly nf opinioti that the present 
system Ttntuires modification and reform. I do not tl link (hat the study of 
(!]inical Medicine should be left ho much as it now is to the dwTCtion of the 
student. 

I go along with my exjicricnccd colleague Dr, ParkcH in all he says at 
p. 16 of his Scheme of Medical Tuition,” on “ the necessity of giving every 
student a gfxxl foundation,” by means of the elemenlary (‘oiirst^ of in- 
struction on which h(‘ insists, and which ought t<^ be completoil lieforo a 
nietlical student is suffmed to approach the IkmI of a sick man. For want o( 
preliminary Icsh^Jiis of this practii'al kind, morti than half of the physichm’s 
clinical h^ssons arc utterly thrown away, and what the student tUM^iulreH for 
himnt'lf from Ksds is mci“<‘ly a vagiu' kind of i ///hr quite a])artr from 
kn&rrl€(l^jti^ often in fact a mere effort of memory. 

1, *‘What are the tojaos which may most advantageously Ixi includod 

under the subject of Medicine and Dlinieal Meilicine ?” 

From what 1 have wntten in tin* fun'going letter it wall lx* seen that I 
am of Dr. Parkes'w opinion tliat the study of nuslicdne should embrace, 
Ist, practical instructiou in the terms «jf the scicucc, the names and clawflifi* 
cation of disecwi^s, w'ith just enough exp].'inatj<»n of their symptoms and course 
as to prtqiare the mind of the student for their monCfull stufly. In thiiu, or a 
fiupplementary couimq all aid.s to diagnosis and physical examination shcmld 
be mastemi. This done, the student will be; in a {>oHition to profit by, 
2nd, an advanced course of lectures on thi' praetice of physic. At this 
the pupil will 1)0 i-emly to enbtr the hospital, and to (ommerioe his Ixjd-gide 
studies under the guidance of a competent teacher. He can then ray)fftahly 
follow the methods of mvcHtigation pursued, examine the cases for himself, 
and take notes in an intelligent manner. 

2. What period in a four years’ c/)ur»e can they be most profitably 
studied, and what length of time should be devoted to them T’ 

Tlie study of Medicine should begin in ibe third year of the student'# 
Judies, and his clinical iimtruction shoold go on until the end of his fouyrtli 
year. 

U. “ In which mairmer can they best lie taughb— by leotuTf^ |ta(stoil in- 
' ftruction, or otherwi«<e / ’’ 
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I Imv© alTniidy in piwt njnwered this question. The first or elementary 
instrttotbn should he given by the tutoiial method, the more advanced 
course by lecture®, and the dinicaJI instruction j:>artly at the bed-side, and 
partly by lectures confined to comments on and explanations of cases actually 
under treatment. 


Dr. OWEN KEE8, F.R.R., 

1. The topics which T consider should l>e irtcluded under the subject of 
Medicine and Clinical Medicine, should be n(it only those which relate to 
the nature and causes of disease, but such as must receive notice; in fre<juent 
reference to General Tathology, and such as must arise in referring to healthy 
Anatomy and Physioh^gy. 

These two last.-meritione<l subjects should l)e(‘onst[intly k('pt in view by the 
teacher as tending to connect and consolidate the instruction lie imparts. 

2. The commencement of the third year seeans the ])r(>j)er time for entering 
upon the study of Medicine ; but the student shimld Ik; encouraged to go into 
thv; wards as early as he can, if only to k»ok at diseased jKUson.s, and to hear 
the ci^isual remarks of tlu)s<‘ around liim. 

A gn;at ih;al of practical Me<licine may U' leanuHl thus, even when the 
mind is totally unprepared by }>r('viojiK stiuly. 

1 may Iw ficrmitted, j>crhaj*s, to remaiK hero, that four years is t<si short, a 
|)eri(sl for tlu' purjKis<*.M of tlu' 'Student, wlimi wv oon'^idor tlic vast numl>cr of 
subjects to which his attention is dins-tetl in th(‘ jiresent cumcuhim. 

ii. Wen» we r<\stricted to one ])1 jiu of teaclung, Medii'ine would l>e best 
taught by practi(;al iiist rind ion but I am jK'rsnmled that gmit advantage 
is derived from a syKte4nati<-. course of leetur<,*s on Medicine. The general 
knowiedgo so impartctl is, of coui'sc, valuatdc in the analysi8,of particular 
cajse^, and 1 shouhl fetd it difficult b> give the student as much general in- 
formation as 1 could ilesire by means of i>ractical clinical leaching alone. 

lu my opinion, the plan at present adopt oil in the ineilical schcKds ought to 
oontinuc in ojxiration. 


Dr. bllANN, iWk. 

It w«8 from no wont of respecst to yooraelf, or to the Medical Cooncdl, 
which yoa represent, that 1 did not sooner rettmi answer to your letter of 
inquli^ reapecting certain pjractical point® in wteeaioe to Medical Education. 


dUhioal htdtMBtm and work. 
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I Idt, mk reocivijig the first letter, that it wouhl be pres«m}itiK>\iii in me, 
with the very liiniteti oxfierionee I have had in teivchiiig, U) ex)>wj® 
to be laiti befoi’e the ablest and most ex^Hoieiiceil teaohera of the day. 

When called ejKm myself take t)art in delivcnng lectures in connect iuu 
with our medical »ehi>ol« here, now ft>r sinne yeiu*?< diHCxmtinutKl, I formed my 
j)ian on ideiis derived more ♦.‘sjKHually from the htiggcsi ion« of CuUcn, m given 
in Dr. John lliomson'H remarkable life of that remarkable man. 

It hfi« Uxin to me n matter of Kur]>nHi* that the singulaiiy acute ol^rva* 
lions on the “Study of Pliy.-ic;’ givi'U ul jmge 501 of “ thilleu’H Life,’' and 
illustrated in the notes, should not hmc In-eJi mou* quoted iit the diseumiona 
on this Hubject. Modem (vdvauct'nu'iit and ingenuity HpjH ar bavo acldtai 
nothing to them. 1 doubt not that you are fully aetjualnted with the 
c»bsen'atiotis I allude to, but if, iji ccuisequeru'e oj the absorbing demands of 
}>as.sing events, thes<* well-i‘onsidered utteimux's of the Seoteh Hi]>)H>erjitea 
have fade<i from your reeolleetioti, a re|>(‘rusiil of them will, I feel huo*, fully 
refmy you at a time when you are anxion.-ly t'ngnged in th<- C'Cisidemtion of 
jHiints so ably bandletl by a mast^'r mmd, in a noto Z., p. (><>5, of ThonjMon’s 
“Life of CulU'n," it is .sahl — 

“ To efi'e(‘f uate th(' iirijjortant objeet of obliging medical Ktudents to enter 
upon the <litfer<‘nt bmnehes of their prof(‘H.,ional I'duration in what may bo 
called a uatuial (uder of sni*ers>iini, witliout eKtmiding llu' eoursc of mtulieAl 
study to a jK riod of .six or stivc-n y«'ar.s, would M<*em to onjuire the lulojition in 
this country of the jaaetiee j.ursued iiumany of the emilinental universi- 
ties, of li.MVing two ses'-ions ol five months' dura(i('n in the eouiw, of the 
year * * * ♦ During (lie tirst w'ssjon the stmhuit might b* instrueted 

in the elements of t'hemistr) and Deouiptive Anatomy: during the, Hiu^mdf 
in the I’liysiologw of the Hmnun Keoiiomy, ami in Naturul IliMtory of tliefhnxs 
kingdoms, Zoo]<.gy, ftotany, and Minoralogy ; during tin* third, in General 
Lathology, ami in Prm'tnial Aiiutomy and t hendstry ; during the bmiih, in 
Tberajs'Utir^^, or Mate ria ^lediea and Siogciy, with a M*eond onim.^ of De- 
wriptivc Anatomy; during llu* tifib, in tlie rra<'tj<’e of Thysic, and in 
Llinicid Surgery ; during the Hixtb, in MulwilVry and (‘Indued Medicine ; and 
tluring the w'ventb and last, in Medu'al dunspi miems', with a re|>ctition of 
the I’nictiee of I'bysie, and Clinical Me<li<'ine. Their arrangement Would 
leave ample naim for attendaiu'c at the prr»jx,*r p<;riodH, on courses of lectures 
on Logic, Matural Hiihisophy, and Moral Philosophy, where these lecttuv*s havo 
not been previously followai, as well as f<*r repetition of attemlance on any 
of the imxlical chum)«, ac.conlitig as iiielinatiori or rxxiasion for it might 
suggest.” 

I the whole immage merely to show its scope. 

What I desire Fpixualiy to nf;fce is, that in this scheme it is recommended 
that General Pathology sfcumld take its place during the finwt session, or at 
tlie CMOTimencxnnent of the second year. Tlie suggestion that I would vantura 
to make In, that (Clinical Medicine should l>e taken in omujunction with thia 
course of Oeiieml Pathology. By this means the indent would l>c intro* 
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^TSm^ to tbo etudy ol the alj^bet, at least, of the book of 

imd taught to »tudy it intelligently. This was the plan 1 endeaTonred to 
imi^oe in my own course, taking Dr. C. J. B, Williams's “ P^indito of 
Hedichie ” for my text-lKXjk. A second course of Clinic^ Mediduae would, 
in this cabCj be required in conjunction with the course on the Practice of 
Physic, which would enter more into details. 

In compliamie with your request, and not with any idea of putting forward 
a claim to be hoard on such a qjic.stion, I would venture to tlirow out these 
Sttggcstions, their claim to consideration resting on the eircumstance, that 
they arc in aco^jr^lance with the spirit, if not with the letter, of Cullen’s 
retx^m mendation, bastsd on a wide ex|>crience, and elaborated in a keenly 
observant, practicwil, and essentially logical mind. 


Dr. 81EVEKTNO, Londm. 

The w^cond circular which you have, done me the honour to forward to me, 
invites the expression of my opinion on the subject of Mediciue and 
CUnical Medicine. 

Tito lirst question that I wish it) iulvert to. has alreaily l>ecn the subject 
of much controversy; I mean w’htdHVr or ni»t it. U' desindile that a series of 
fiiUtnai lectures should lie given, or that the student should be taught from 
manuals, tutorially. I try bf expn^ss myself in favour of the continuance of 
IcctuKJS on syst<'matic medicine, providc^l that notes are taken by the 
students, and t'Xiuninatioiis {♦erio<lically held, at which attendance is com- 
pulsory. 1 believe that a H|)iHual advantage arises from the connection in the 
student’s mind, iHilwcen the physical and intellectual image be retains of his 
tcaclier, and the ieavdier’s doctrimis. A more i)erfional aitd therefore moici 
vivid interest, attaches to lessons proc.t'eding apparently directly fnm his 
teiMcdter’s breast, than Uiosc the student acquires from books only. 1 would 
bave the books eupiplementing the teacher, and not the teacher supplementing 
|he books, The first two years of a student’s life ahcmkl, as Dr. Paiket 
puts it, be devotcti to all those subjects which form the foundation of 
** Medical kntjwledge.” The student is scarcely fittod to attend cither the 
Hod^tal or Locturos on Medicine before the third year ; but with a well-laid 
bliiia of jmiHmmary scientific knowledge, he will now l)e easily and rapidly 
»» compared with the lorn perfect system that has hitherto prevailed, 
into the mm iwondite doctrines of disease and its treatment. But, while I 
advocate the oontinuanoe of a course of lectures on Medicine, I would lay 
chief stress upon clinical teaching, provide for fun and ample teiM^iIng 
power of a practical character* 
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The thirtl and fourth years* students should attend their Cdnicail Teachers 
In separate classes; cases should be allotted to them for careful tuwiminationt 
and the wriltrcn reports of the students should undergo formal crltidsm. 
This is alrea<-ly attemptcii at sc»me schools, but m there are no means of 
compelling students to make clinical olm'rvations, the results are not 
generally satisfactory. I would make the preduction of a certain number 
of proj)erly recoixUni cases a c<mditi<.m of pn>fe8sional examinations by the 
Colleges, just as the attendance on a nmnlMT of midwifery castes i» imiKUUtlve 
as a condition for the obstetne examinatitm. The student, in my opinion* 
should not Ixs encourage<l — 1 think he should not even be allowtxl — to attend 
the out^jmtienf department of an hospital, until he has comi>lct<?d the third 
year of his curriculum, and bis attendamve should (hen Ihj made as regular 
a part of the course as at prc'stmt is his attendancM.^ in the wants.* 

I will not weary you \dih u long mnlalion of my arguments in favour of 
these views reganiing the uut-;)aiienf department; they are eJulxKlied in ft 
letter which 1 have recently pulilished for another pur}x>Ht', ami which I Ixig 
to submit to your cjaisideration as a fulhT <>x}h>Kitiou of my views. But 1 
may Ixt jfX’rmitted to give the following epitome of them • — The forms of 
disease that prewnt themselves in tin* ont-jatiejit depaitment, are not the 
ty|hcftl and stwere cases met with in the wards, they much more closely 
resemble the average forms of ciiseaw^ dealt with in ]irivah‘ practiaj. The 
student should VKjgia his clinical stmlies with well -mark e<l and clearly^- 
dcfincti cases, which will impress themselves vividly on his memory, and 
serve as a basis of com])ariHon subscsjueniJy. When he has l«M3ome familiujr 
with the characdt'ristic and prominent symptoms of morbid action, be vdll 
be in a jK>sitinn t<» appreciate the minuter shades of derang<;ment, and the 
ont-}>atients offer an admirabhi fi('ld for farther study. I w^ould make them 
the bridge by w'hich th«‘ eba-sm iu»w existing Isdweeii clinical studies Itt an 
hcHspitftl and private ]>r 5 ictic<' shall Ik* erossed. 1 wouhl nspnre each student, 
under the suixirvisiof) of the pliysician or surgeon, to attend, visit, pre^sf^ribe 
for, and take notes of at Icfist, twenty different cases. No visiting should be 
required, except in those cases which the physician or surgeon wished 
followe<l up for the sake of careful olm^rvation. While the student w<»uld 
stUl lean upon superior aid, he would lx* taught, careful ftnd indep^^ndent 
observation; he would learn the imjjortanco of domeHtic hygiene; he would 
cease to regard the patient as a mere object of scientific interest, and li^iti 
more of the humanity*’ of Medicine. 

My desire generally would be to throw more teacliing «ix>n the shoulder# 
of the present assiKt ant physicians and surgeons. Tlie f>resent system, which 
gives men the senior appointments at a period of life when, If they are at 

* I <k» tsit 4v«ll njpon th« »f mmtriag refulMr *ii4 Sjrckuouin^ lit thf 

ircrdt (prcTtnlan f» tirejtuly m»46 th(» M St. •» It Is ih« ItKaiirmilj hitt iWb «r» 

Khkh oaght to kft te tbt dl»et«noo of laabrldus] Mhoois. 
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ail apf«'eciiM&«4 by the |)ublic, their time is too much mgs^ed in more 
incfativre arorlc, prevents many of the best men f?iving themselves to clinical 
when their energies are largest, and most cai>able of coping with 
the many details that demand attention. 

I would briefly stun up my remarks on Mc-tiicine and Clinical Medicine 
thus: — I hold that there shoiild be two courses of Mc^dicine, respectively, 
for second and third years’ Rtu<lcntH, the one ehmentary, the other of a 
more advarwxKi character ; that no student should attend the wards until 
the tlilrd year, when his time ought to be almost entirely devoted to clim(ml 
work; that the student should l>e re<juirt*<l to take notes of a definite number 
at cases, first in the wards, and lastly in the out-patient department, and 
that these cases should l)e prewentod at the final paan examinations as one of 
the qualifications. 

Finally, I would remark, that in teaching C'linical Medicine, the imlividual 
itndent requires to l>e more eonstaiitly apix^aled to. He should 1x3 ealKxl up 
to rejxirt ujxm the pulse, tougue, lemfx'raturc, seendionH, and various physical 
jsytn{3toms; he shtnihl lx: examined by the Ixdside }ilx)ut treatment, diet, 
and dexxis of medicine; but all IhiM j'{*quires more t(.‘a('hing j)Ower, arid more 
time on the part of the t('aciif'rs. It follows that higluT remuneration should 
accrue to the latter than in mev their gvu-idon. and, to insure that, I see no 
other alternative than that of reducing tin* uionh.'r of schoeds, both in the 
provinces and in the nietro[K>!iM. I havi' het n anxious to write as concisely 
as {X'ssible, and liavt* therefi»te only adverted to the mure prominent topics 
that my exfx'rienet^ suggests as deserving N|>t‘ci}i] ntt<‘ntion ; but I shall be 
happy, if it lx: thought desirable, to enter into further explanations and 
fuller <letaiis, 

Kor the pn),st3nt. 1 inendy add my earnest nish that the Medical C-oundl 
may succeed in el<|yating the standard of Medical Education still further. 


Sir THOMAS WATSON, Bart., 

Of ten eubjectvS embrat3e<l in the propos©<l course of 
by far the moat intportant, in my judgment, i« that portion of the seventh 
subjt 3 td. specified, which X will deacrilx; as ^ Clinical study combined with 
ctinicol instruction.” 

By I mean the stemUmt oba»rvation of actual disease at the 

bedi^de of the »iek. 

By diidoal I mean the encplanatitm of what the student thua 

«oe« by a teacher properly qualified to give it; who would jioint out to him in 
©^3h cane how the diagnoas of the disease is best made, what axe the symp* 
twins whieh should guide its iroatmexii, what tas^eatment he adtqits, and why 
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he it, the eppm'cjQt effect* of that tieatment, mid, in csmn that jewe 

fatal, the oompariwn between the aotiial and the anticipated morbid eondi* 
tions of the interior of the txHiy. 

the RUpimae ira|x^rtimce of thk cjomhination of idudy ami inKimcticm — 
viewed in connection with the brie£iK*«s i>f the periiKi during which the groat 
bulk of medical Htudents can over bt)p<i to enjoy ita priceUjasj adviinti^jD**«- 
requires that it should l>o Ix^gun jih awm tix the htutU:Jit can Ik; oxj,)eoted to 
profit by it, and should be continued unintcrruiitcdly throughout the whole 
of the tmbstxiuent jart of his prcHcribixi coum' of stmly. 

The student k lit to enter U}K>n this combimnl ctmrwe aa stKjn aa he has 
attained a fair knowhnlge of tlu* slrnotuni of the liumaiii hniy, and of the 
am^ert-aiiiod functioiiH ami uR‘h t>f ith M'veral j)}irts ; and alw> has. by attend- 
ance ufMui a coui>»c <if lee.tmx*ri on Me<lii*in(\ or tlirough some equivident 
means, learned th(‘ (»rdcr in which diwant's have Uvn arrangt'd 

and groujtt'.d, an<l the Iciwling faci,'^ which have Ikk'u ascertaiued concerning 
each of them, lie wnl thus 1 k: pn'pan d to din-ct hw jnu'wtnal ohMcrvation 
intcUigcjitly, and will obtain a Irainework for regintering, in a rncthtulical 
manner, the I'osult* of his coming clmical exjKMicnce. ^ 

By the “ wpiivalent " of a (’onrK* of hsMures 1 mean the jicrusa) by the 
student either of an ajjprtived treatise on Me<Ueine as a conqs’-udiouB iiuxlc, 
or of M'paratc wtirks on diifcreiit jiartH of it, scltxhed e^ircfully for his use by 
a comixitcnt a<lviMn-. 

But a well arranged and digested eourw.' of lectures Is to U) preferred for 
these reusouH — that the desired iufuruuition i'- gained at inueb less eJtjieiiso 
of time and trouble, with niucli more of interest and cunosity in its actual 
acquisition, and mth far moix* certainty of its steady jiursuit fmm the fixed 
rf3curring exigencies of tlie hours <»f its tlelivery. 

It follows that Anal < any in its br(»a<l serimi, and Medicine as a mothtxliaied 
subject, should, of the strictly medical ])arts of the f)ro}Hjsc(l course, be the 
earliest taught. 

The fmmdation of chemical knowledge and inquiry should also lx? early 
laid. I am not sure that thk Mubject ought not to be inciudexl among the 
preliminaiy rexjuisites for the ititMlicai curriculum. 

Home of the other tojiics may, much more easily and projjerly than those 1 
have mentioned, l>e jx\stjx»ncHl or curtailed, shouhl time lx* wanted, for after 
study and condderation. 

I doubt whether the tenth subject, Forensic Medicine, should find a'placa 
in a course prescribed for all medicjil students in common. Its sinipilar 
inteneat and it« vast imixirunce ane unquestiOTiablc. But not one in a 
hundred of those engaged in the practice of Medidue in this eountiy 
CM over become mie giddes or capable of the more difficult and abatmio 
experimental investigations which from time to time arc required |» 
fodicial |m>oeeding(t incidental to our aocioi life* 
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to mogmaod parofessicmal expert#, who ought not to be regarded 
or employed m mere witne;^ in any oaae, bat as medical asseseors to 
fk|}|K>inted authorities. 

Certain portions, or a certain degree, of information in Forensic Medicine 
may, no doubt, be mastered by and expected from the ordinary practice of 
Madicine. But of this whatever is orally communicated in the formal lecture 
might as well be acquired at the reader’s leisurtj from appropriate treatises, 
and the very interest of the eubje(;t will invite and almost secure its study in 
private. Whatever, bi the lecture cxmld be shown only by skill in 

experimenting can scarwly, for any practical use, Ije learned in that way. 

As to “ the manner in which Medicine can l)e>st be taught,” my opinion 
may readily be inferred from what I have already wTitten. It is the old 
question between professioiuU and tuterial metlnxls of teaching. 

In my judgment both arc exjxidient — the professional to give the bearers 
a condensed but connected and systematic view' of the whole subject in hand, 
the tutorial to secure at'tual and accurate knowledge of ils particular facts 
and dwtrines. A profcHs<yr may thus enlighten a wdmle class at once ; a 
tutor dm instruct a limited number only. We have enough, in some respects 
perbajiB more than enough, of pi'ofeHM)iH ; of tutors we have far too few. 

By tutors 1 nu*aj\ duly (iualit\c-d men, wbosi' business should lie, not that 
of packing the student’s mind and nimuuy wdth details or particular iiifor- 
maticai, the greater part of wdiich would pieaently slip out of them again, 
yielding no us^dul or lasting fruit when ithjwl KuvtKl the student's immediate 
purpose of helping him through his tei'minal examinations, hut that of eiicit- 
btg, by means of regular, continual, familiar questioning (carried on by word 
of mouth or by wTiltcn querioh), what the stiid<>nt alremly knows, and espe- 
cially what as jef he d(X‘s not know', and of aiding him by directing his 
attention aright to till u}> the asernained grqis, to correct delected mistakes, 
and to acquire the rerjuisitt^. knowdetlge for himself. 

1 am aalisfifxl, by much ob.servation, not limited to medical studies, that 
this i», of all methtxis, the most sure and effectual method of teaching. 


, Pr. S. WILKB, Zondf^n. 

hjrnmmixt to ymir request to tiffer an opinion as to the best mod© of 
teaddng Medicine, it must lie borne in mind that two very of^xMdte vkw» 
am ptevatent in the profeeskm as to the means moat calculated to produce an 
tfiNetit iwactitioner. 

am ihofie who maintain that th© ©Ment MnmM ta© pemonalty 
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iastmeted in the elemmts of knowledge until he i« fit to loftv© the »clnx»l«, 
whilst otboms insist tlmt he whouhl at Hl>erty to pick up intomntlon «» 
best ho emi, and then be submitted to a 8t‘arebing exatnination. 

Ihe first, or tuturial meth^Mi, bimls Howdy together the teacher and lut|Kil, 
who V>e<iomc Intimately acii«aiiit(xl, atid the exact aminmt of knowltwlgo 
which is taught is strictly ngulatiHl. Since accurate knowhslge is itX|nim!, 
time will not allow morr: Ilian elenumtary instruction, the higher Rubjecia in 
Medicine Ix^ing otily for the few. Idie majority of students, it is wiid, would 
thus pass a g<H)d examination, nn<l no one of tlaun Could nut into the 
world without a fair basis i*f iufeu-matitin. The lectuivr w^<nild thun Ivwome 
a dein<mstraif)r, or even ft)»pr<«u‘h to what, is popularly called a ‘‘ gnndi^r," 
and the pr(‘s<.mt sydem of dtdivering a (vturse of leetimw would 1 h? uImiHsIkhI. 

Tlie other metlnsl is ti»<‘ exact oj^jH^sdo of this, aiul imj^licK that at th(5 
present day the isjiication of ^tlKh•n^s is too n'sniftc'd to time and ]»hw — 
that the London stmh'id should be allowtsl to visit any hospital h(‘ eliosj*, or 
attend any h^dures he thitiks Ix'st. lie m-ed id be known to any ietudier 
for sjx'cml purjKiws ai iu.struetion. but niiiKt (n-IIhU what lie may det'itl 
valuable from all soun'o. and linnily sulunii to n rigid exiiininatioh lieforo 
he is alhwed to enter upm the pmetus' <tt his pruiV'^sinn. Ihulerlhirt system 
iC ia sahl that we should liave guisi lectures dolivered by ex(>c!rkiliced 
phyweians, whilst in the other plan the present lectuivrs would sink into 
tutors, \nd tluw would Ui an end to Ku<-h e*mri«tf;H as those of Ltvwmncen 
C<v)[xjr, Watson, (imv< s, or 'lVouKs<‘au. » 

To take the ^iresmit iiuxic of (I'aehiiig we tind it. it muHt he a<imitted 
tliat the attendaneij (»n siieh high-elass k:<*(nreH as I luive namrsl affords liiilo 
instruction to the uninitiafi’d stinhuit, as they do not iuchide any |mu*ti<ral 
clinical teaching. 

Metliciue is Huppx-ed to U* taught in three ways- -by a regular Hystematic 
course of lectures, by the remarks of the phyweian at the befl^sidx; of the 
patient, and by kxdures (styksl eliniciil) on siH'eial ejiwiH of interest, lly 
none of these means is the student taught the ehnuenth of bis art, and thus 
at Guy's a junior ofliestr, mostly the registrar, is HpfsnnUxi to fulfil this duty, 
1 mean that the lecturer may, ft>r examine, dilate u|Kjri the subjeeg of 
auscultation ; but he does not mm that <tach individual oi bis class obtains any 
jiractical ae<|uaintanoe with the art, ami thus Mixlicine is in the same j^osition 
m were fomicrly Chernistiy and Anatomy when taught cjr eathc^rd, and the 
pupil was not himself emi>ioycd in aimlysca and diKWLKrtions, At Guy’s our 
distinguished tesichers, as Bright uiid Addison, gave no instmcikm osf 
this Idnd, but were w^atly to blame tfny tjf their class win.) were dcfidiHt in 
0 \mamimy dinicai knowledg* This wa« iiupartwl kuTnerly by the 
of th© Clmlcal tkiciety, and of late by the registmne— Ibertt alwayf haying 
been felt the neceaaity of »uch a UiOJcAnnr over tdnoe Guy's ha« Imd a ©ohooL 
The «8lae^ however, one scamily reeo^ked, and the mnnev iij Wh^sh 
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wm ttlN^ed dc^imded ^ntiidiy upon the dkcretkm miSk sei^ t€ 

I woi&M x«o(»am^d that the present ooarsce of Jectaros on Biedldne «hoiiH 
be eohthmed, tot even could the lecturer, by becoming tutor, impart to a 
number of men valuable elementary knowledge, he would be denying 
to those students who washed for a superior ct<lucation the bcmeflt of his 
experience. But, apart from this, it would not l>e well to alwlieh lectures the 
delivery of which by distinguished physicians is a b(x>n to the profeismon at 
large. 

I would also rec<yminend the continuation of clinical Iwtures as before ; 
also the instruction at the IxMl-side. 

In addition, there should Ik) a mcjre sy»t<analie method of teaching 
elemcntaiy Olinical McfUciiie. This might lx* done by a junior officer, who 
would then hold the same relation to the regular lecturer as the instructor of 
Practical Obeniistry tjr demonstrator of Anatomy dfxjs to the lecturer on 
these subjects. I mn under the impression that at University College such a 
profcHHor or purely clinical teacher has always existed. Under the term 
“ cleme-ntary clinical instruction ” is included the method of using the 
8t«thom*ojK'., Tni''roH(H>|X', laryngosoojR*, ,yc. 

1 miglit remark that the medical officers are at the jiresent time in a 
position to offer a mueh larger amount of insl ruction in elementary know- 
ledge could some rnctluMl of forming classes to utteml the w^ards be ailoptcd. 
if, for example, a }>hysician had a certain numlxT <.)f pn])il8 in his class for 
thrtic months, he would soon k.n(>w llaun jx’rsonally. nml llie amount of 
knowledge they individually |K)ss<‘Sse«l ; ami he would thus ix* enulded, by 
directing theun to n w'ries of c.'isos, to impart in this time soim^ good priu^tical 

information. Hut wdien a claas is a protniM.‘uouH one, as is tmi often the case 
* 

at the presemt time, the method is impracticable ; for allh<»ugh the physician 
may have his o\w\ clerks who are constantly in. atteiulance. the majority of 
tho pufidls are erratic ; and thus it hapjKms that, after having spent much 
time on a case in illustmtion of some imjMirtant prindplc, he is asked to 
rfetKiat it idl on tho following d.ay, when he wiuild be Ixitter employed in 
esuleavouring to advamv tho class who had first been with him. Could the 
j^ytidan insure a class of the same pupils he wouhl Ix) enabkid, during the 
time he is visiting tlu* wanls, to im{xirt much more iiiKtruction than he does 
at pruMUit. Should the Medical Council ctdncide wdth these views, it would 
mm that some pi'cssure must be put on phyKidans and pupils in order to 
ourry them out. 

AAegards the exact jieriod at whi<'!i MtHiidiie should be taught, I think 
that n<f very dtaet time can l#e fixed. Of course the elementary subjects 
must pmoed© the prac^dt^al, and, j»s rtigards Medidne, thi) pupil should gidn 
amne dotxmntary dini<»l knowledge before he become clinical deik or 
the pliy«idfin*s ohmm. In a large school It will be tmpoiKible to 
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tipon nil pupils of tho same stumiing being omployert in tlm seine 
dntieSi soemg that tbo bo^ital arrangements will not allow of this : tbui^ 
wbiisfc some are dressers, others muRt bo clinical dorks, obstetric dorks, or 
be engaged in the pmt^mArtm room, Should there he a fix©<i time for the 
bolding of those appoinimonts, it would noccssarily limit the nombor of 
papils to each school. 

There has hitherto been Tciy little induot^ment given to gtudents bj the 
examining boaixls to gain any but a tluH>mtical knowlwlge f>f Medidne. 
Should there be an improvement in this resjxvt, it, will at onec react on the 
teaching of the schools. During the }»eriisl T have Ujen exfiminer at t,lio 
University of Ix)ndon, wheix' a {>ra(*tical cJinieal exummation is TCijuirtui, I 
have been much iiupreased with the fact that not a single mndidate hjw over 
sppearotl who was not quite au fait at the bed-side in a thorough inv 
of the case of the patient. 
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R E P L I E S. 


T. ANNANDALK, E»i.. mnhHrgh. 

1. Under tbo Hiilijeet of Hurpory^ 1 w(mld include iln^ principlog nf mirpicAi 
practice and t)ie Hu}>jcct8 on which thm* arc founded ; namely, Hurgic^d 
Pathology, Anatomy (textural and regional) and Phynitdogy project. 

Tlieso latter arc included uu(U;r other suUject8, but in the writer’fi opinion, 
it is very important that the i>ortion>4 of thcMe Hubjeets wbieli botu' upon 
mirgical princi[)lcR or ]>ractice, whould be cjirtdully demouBtrated or cxplaiutHi 
in teaching iSurgciy. 

Clinicjal Hurgtuy nlmuld coiiKist ot the exhibition and explanation of cai«>8 
of dhiease nn<i injury in the living suhjeci, ainl of careful iiiMtruetion in the 
simplest and nn^st efhcii nt methoils of siiuhdng the syniptotuR, progn:^s8 and 
resnlts of treatment in typical) examples of sueh disease or injury. 

Lfistly, tlic }x*rformarice of ojK-rations on the deiul injdy, and theap)»lic^tion 
of bandages and the varic»uR Hurgieal aj)plian(V‘H, ])ra<’.tiHe<i either on a mod(d 
or on the living subject, must lx* ineluilc<l under Surgery. 

2. One six months’ courw' (»f Icetures and demoiiHt rations on the |irincii>leH 
of Surgery in the Btudent's ws'ond year of Nludy. 

8. Oiinical lecturcK and instructions dunng the whole |)criod of the 
student’s buff years’ course. 

The arrangements of mo«t h(;s 7 )italH arc* such that tljc stmlent can always 
jSnd time to devote some jx)tlion of two oi ihnu* dayH a week U) fiurgicalr 
clinical instraedionB, without interfering witli similar iustniction ia the 
other impjrlant Kubjects. 

8 (a.) By lectures on the PiindplcH of Surger}% limile<b however, to one bIx 
months’ c^mrse ; the nuralxjr of lectureB to be left to the discretion of the 
teacher, such lectures to l>c. made oa dem<mstmtive a« }X)BHible by the 
exhibition of fro«h and prej>are<l illustrative H)rx*cimen8 of healthy and morbid 
Anatomy, by Tnfxhds, c-astiii, drawings, and simple exjxuimenta. 

{b,) By practical instruction in the manipulation and uae of instmmenta, 
in the performance operations, and in the ap]>Ucation of bandage*, 
and other mirgical ap^ylhmces. TldH instnuition to lx? giren in iUnaU danaeii 
munboring not mms than tweJre studente, 

(c,) By dinicid inatniction, which ahoold include leeiuros, on 
eaaes, or on »o«ne spedal mirgical subject, cxjilaiiations and 
in the ands, and opesrathig and |»atbological theatres, and every entxmmp* 
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me&i tu ihe stmdent to watcb tlie wymptoms aad pEmgroas of diaeafle fdr 
IduMsel^ and take careful m^tca of the Maine. 

In order to do this more effectively, 1 would have certain wards of tlie 
taxitAtal, employixi fur instruction, thmwTi freely ofon (under proper super- 
vision) to the student, and one or more caseH fTf>m time to time allotted to 
him to study and rcjxjrt u|>on. The resnlt of such study and rejwrt to be 
cJcandiU’wl hy his bwher. If such student in tin's way nuistcreil only six cases 
in a session, it would 1 k^ much ni<>re serviceable to him than if be suf)erficially 
studietl one hun<lt'e<l in the siinic time. 


lb. JOSKPII PELL, m\iihurijh. 

In the following brief seidcnees 1 liaveendeavcuirfxl to answer mrUttim the 
((uestiojiH pr(»[K)se»l in your eireular of August 7th. 

1. Surgery, slsnild include — 

(«.) A full coui-se of instrttctiou in the principles of Hurjrt'ry, including 
the doetriiK^ of inflammutiuii, the ]>a(bology of morbid growths, the 
method of lepair of fractures, and su<*h subjfcts. 

(/'.) t/ectures on the diseas(*H uml agenfies of the vanous vsystems, such 
m ossi'ous, vasK'ulur, Ace., withmtf l<K’al and indivithuil detiuls. 

(c.) L<.'ctun*s an<I ana(<‘mic,al deilfuuistmtums <>f the surgical diK’ases 
and injuHes of the nore imjxir(u.nt regions, abdomen, (K'lvis, &<*. 

(</.) Caieful tuition in small tutorial ehisses, in the meelutnic^l details 
of l^ft^daging, putting up fractures. 

(c.) Similm* instriietioji for the inoo' advanCAsl pupils in sid^glcai ojKira- 
tions on the d(«id Insly. 

% (Ttni-oal /^ryirty . — nils must Ihj taught wuib a jsitient as the text, and 
nnist consist, uf at least two [xuuts ; 

1. That the stiahmt Ih' stiown how the nature uf the jmtient's disciise ia 
reeogniwxl by the teundicr. 

St. That the treatment should Ix! shown him, and its character veriiied 
by the result. 

CH^nstant want visiting in small numbers at a time under the sujxjrvision 
of CompeteULt in8tnicb)rR, is a gv4 if the student is to gain the 
mlvantoge of the more sjxjcial cliiuotd teaching of the professor, 

X.««4iy«toaatie Burg^ny should be attended twice, and not later for the 
ftrst time than the second winter session ; CUnieal Burgery may be attended 
with advantage during the whole aowm d study from the second summer to 
the end. if the sohoed amuigements permit this to be deme without cia«bipg 
with the OUnioid Medidne hour* 
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H—Sectltms (a) (&) and ( 0 ) of my tot »nsw«m may bo taught In tectum j 
aided by dmly tyral examination for a few minutes. I^jctures (<l||4md («f) 
must be taught in small tutorial classes and in the mosft. pmctical manner. 
Clinical Surgery must in every oase Ihj taught by the bedside and in the 
operating theatre, with a patient before the class. 


E, 11, B1CKER8TETH, Etwi.. Liverpool. 

In reply to your circular date<l Augusl 7tb, rcHpicstiug my opinion regard- 
ing certain points in Me<iical Etiucation, I ls!g to say — 

1. That 1 ofjTiHider the topics discusscHl in the coiirH<‘ on Surgt^ry should l)e 

confined as striclly as {xmsiblc to the of Surger)^ 

I enclose the proR]x'ctus of my cours<> as tiiught in this schesd (the Liver- 
p(K)I IU)yal Infinnary School of Medicine). 

2. That the for studying the principles of Surgery sh<iuld not CH»m- 

menoe till the studiuU bavS attended one Winter S<'Ksion of Anatomy and 
Physiology, and that it should cxteml over two }Vint<‘r Sessions. Clinical 
Surgery should conunenoe alter the first Winter Kt*Hsion on Anatomy and 
Physiologv^ and should extend over the whole of the remaining three yearn 

3. Tliat the jirineiples of Surgi^ry shouM Ui taught by systomatic lcctitn>«, 
and that (’linical Surgtuy can U' alone inculcated by practical instruction and 
illustration in the wards in the tlieatre of an hospitfil. 


PlUNCirLES AND PKACTK'K OF SIJUOKHY. 

Mr, BlCKEmPTJETli, F.K.C.S. Edin., Surgvmi to the limjal Infirmary. 

The course is divided into tw^o |Mii-ts : — 

I. PBiKCfiPLEB OF Gekekal StrBGEBY,— Irritation. Congestion. Inflam- 
mation. SupY>uratioti. Absexm Sinus. Mortification. Ulceration. Eepair, 
or the Healing Proems. 

Surgical Fever, Pyujinia. Traumatic Delirium. Eryj^pekw. OdluHtte 
Tetanus. Hyilroijhobla. Pok uKxl Wouixk, 

Nervou* Affae^tions : Hysterhi and allhwl dintjases. Shock and Boftction. 
BypMHs and Venereal Oiscawis, Cancer. Hcn^fula. 

Ttmmr$ : innocent and malignant. Hypertrophies. OutgrowtliA Poly|d. 

IL PEACnCAh 80EOEBY, embracing Injurii^s and Disesastis of Spedidi 
fr^tametuma and Kegiona. 

Fraciuieft, IHulocatioiis, SprairiA Wounda 
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ff the JTmd: Concussion. Compresttion. Fractures of the BkuE. 
Diic^lps of t>Ae Blood- rosst^lH and Abeurbeiits. 

WecfWjK?# of the Bones and Jtnnts. 

Ifemifl, and its varieties. 

PlmiMft qf iiten\t>i-Urifninj System: Strieiuie. IVtwtatic Cifsefteea. 
BUma in the IBadder, Lithon>mv and Litlioi ri(y, Hytlnniele, Hjematootde, 
rtiwfM'B of Testtjs and Hcrc»tuui. Kiir^iad DiHoases of the Female Generative 
Orpins. 

IJ^m!as0M of A no- lisfitfil Itogum, Fistula in Ano, F'iasurc, Btricture, etc. 
Congenital Defurmities. DiscjaseH of the Kye. 

dlie course is illuHtran*d liy Diagrams, Plates, and Pre|mnitionR frc‘m the 
MnMMJim, and hy nd'enmee to (’ascs ini<l(T troattnciit nt tlie Jloyal Infirmary. 
Idle wcond, or Practical jwndion is diviticMl, k<v that the whole is erabraceii 
within the two Win U;r Sessions required \)y the (\>llege of Surgeons. Eacih 
Course concludes with a Horit's of ihactical JHiistrations of the CiHjrations in 
Surgery |)crformed on lh(} deail subjc^ct. 


Dr. W. COLLES, IhihUn. 

So tHfonj. 

A knowledge ot the wdenco of Surgery can l»c„ arrived nt by reading and 
hejariug l(H:turtss ; by IhcM' two chanui'ln only can the student actjuin* his 
idciW of the gt'neral rules f hat luue In'cn ^'stabliHlKsl to guide the surgeon, 
•—of the vanoUH theones ]uojM)M<>tl to ex])Iam the several pJjcnomena i>re- 
aented to him,-— of the eh'issilienti<»ii of sviaptorns into diseases, and the plans 
of treatment deduced fnun the pnanises, — eacli mcKie Icann'ng has it« 
advantages which the otlu'r wants. 

To many students <d the piesent day, reading is a labour ; they may read 
much without unbihing any id(‘a from it, 'J'bo majority wnfinc theii' studies 
to manxials, which are often wrong in some ; and at Ixjst, only give 

a succinct ace<,nint of the knowhidge of the juwsent moment ; the student 
knows not how it has U‘en lirnvtxl at, <»r how to be further prosecuted ; 
hmioe he i« quite, at fault when a new theoiy arises. If he rearl many 
anihom, he is apt to Ixvome eonfustxl by the numl>er and variety of the 
tlilEereut thoorit^ and d<.K.‘trinca enunciated, nrul of the c-<.»nflicting idans 
of tjnutttment rec«.»mmendtxi. 

It would, therefore, l>e useful to have a number of standaid works named, 
which may occasionally be alteretl, and which the student would Ikj expected 
to ipead. 

T£^ ftoqulrtsment of knowledge by oral iimfemetion or lectures is a more 
hii^ and a more natural moflins of reociviag ideas. 
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The lecturer can gire tbc argamentf^ on bc»tb site of the Ytwicwii theorieg 
ami plans of treatment ; also, the reaaona which incline him to a^pt <mc 
rather than the other. He can show the application of vaiionB remodl6s> the 
use of iuvStrumenU, oj)emtions, which are with difhcnlty lornmt from liookaj 
he enn ja^ve more' information in nn liour’s lecture than could be aa^utnsl In 
an hour's reacting. 

The attention of the pujal Hhouki l>e tcKted by oecusional class examiim- 
tiona at uiiwrtain inleiTals, as the lecturer cannot inehidc all subjects to be 
trcatel of in one course of iectiir(‘8 of six montliH. three times a we<‘k ; it 
will rc(pinv two scissions to eoniphue a csturse of Surgery ; therefore the 
pupil should attend two sessions in bis third hirI fourth years. 

Ttic |x?rfonnanei‘ of ojK'nitions on tlu' dtwl subjtHU would also be uflcful, 
but the diilioulty of obtaining a sufficient Kupply for the purjxw; might Ixj an 
imixidiment to its genend juloption ; lK‘sides, wc umst imtllecff that tlicre 
is a great difFerenco Ijctwcsui o|K'mting <»n the demi and living subjects. 

The application of bandage's, sj ‘lints, Ac., is to U- leamcxi while serving a« 
dressc'r. 

Ifottplfal and VUnaud Lerturem. 

Tlie youngest pgpil cannot go round aiiy bosj)iial without carrying away 
Home kiiow'k'<ige, or making some obs<'rvation ; bis (‘yes Ixiautu: biniiliar with 
the apjK'firanais of disciasev he c'an praetiKO bis fingers in feeling tisHUCH, 
fractuix's. Ac. In a large }u>S])ital he has o]>pt>it uni ties of comparing diseaies 
ap}>arently Himilar, yet distinct in nudity, in difTervnt forms of the same 
disease’, at the same time and in tho same wanl ; thus, he leanis to reaa.m for 
himself : he can more icjidily understand all descriptif)ns of IxmjIcs and 
lectures; hence he (Right to atu*nd lutspital practice fi^jm tlie amnnence* 
mcni of his studieii; or, in the later years, sluudd Ixi obliged Ui Uike charge 
of some ceases, write the hisbuy and pnign^ss, and dress and treat to the 
tcrminati(m. He should also atte nd elinicid lectures dunng kk four yeans, 
— ^they can never l>c tbc same ; there Tiiust always U' some new r>b8ervation 
made if the surgeon really raako.s tbc clinical lectures ; applies the theoriea 
and rules of practice, diagnosis and treatment (leam(sl from books and 
lectures), to a particular Ciise before him ; shows tbc difficulties in arriving 
at a knowdedge of that particular case, whereby he i«lox>t« a certain course of 
treatment ; they show him how the surgeon ought t.o reason m each cose, 
things he ottght to exj)cct, and what dangers to guard against ; htmec, I 
ishould recommend that the pupil sliould attend hospital practice and 
Clinical Lectures for at least- «tx months in each of his four years’ study. 
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jr. B. BEICH8BK, Esq., Zmdon, 

I that this pressure ol various professional engagements and occupa- 
tions sbcruld have prevented my replying sooner to your circulars respecting 
the teachilng of Clinical Surgery ; and I am sony that, for the reasons above 
alludod to, I am still quite unable to imtor mto a diMOUSsion of the very im- 
portant quostions raised by you, to the full extent that they merit. 

I must, therefon^, briefly content myself with a mere statement of opinion 
thereon, and I would say — 

1. That the present system of Medicul Education is cumbersome and 
unpractical. 

2. That to render it less cumlxirsomc it would be necessaiy very materially 
to restrict the extent of the courses and the number of lectures given in each 
course, on all purely scientific subjects — such as Chemistry, Botany, and 
Natural History, and on all systematic subjects, such as Surgery and Medicine, 
that do not admit of demonsl ration. In fact. I should j>rcfcr making the 
first throe subjects, viz., Chemistry, Botany^ and Natural History, |mrt of the 
preliminary education ; arid I would limit the ctmpulwoiy attendance of 
students in Metlicino and Surgery to rme course of not more than seventy 
lectures. I think it rjuiU* it as necossaiy to limit th« IcKiuacity of the 
teacher, as to compel the attendance of the pu]nl. 

8. I would comixjl every student to attend' to the art and practice of 
Buigcjiy from the, very eommeneement of his medical stmlies. There is a 
vast deal that can only Ik* learnt in early life, and if neglected tlien can 
never l»o thoroughly acquirtnl at a later [)eri*Kl. 

Tire art is to l>e leanit by attenduTKM* on <mt-jatientR, and by personal 
instruction given by the ]>rofes8<^r of Clinica.1 Surgery, or by his asaistants, I 
prefer the latter. Young men re<x!ntly out of their pupilage know best, the 
WAnts of their fellow Htmlents, and understand l>est the mwle of supplying 
ihmn. 


Sir Wm. FERGUSSON, Bart., F.R.S., Zon^m. 

In answer to your communication of 6th August last, tm the part of the 
Medldal Ooundl, X beg to state tlmt in my 0{7iniou, the study of all of, and 
even more than, the ten eubji.'ct8 named in your jmper is essential for the sub- 
ject of Bnrgery and Clinical Sui^gery. 

Although no notice is matle of hospital attendance, I presome that it ia 
dc^ed m important as any of the subjects referred to. 

Whilfit reoopxising important distmetaema between Burgeiyand Clinical 

Surgery, pwEtxcnli^ly in regard to the methods teaddng these subject®, I 

0 
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am of opinion that they nlioaJd be hel<i m one and indiviHibie, and that a 
surgical education should not be deemed oomplote without due teaching in 
both. 

Under the imprewdon that point 2 refers to these two subjects, I condder 
that not less than three years diould l>e devoted to their study* and that 
these fhould be the last tiiree ye^rs of the four. I think that It would bo 
advantageous were even the first ycuir ]iartly occuiuchI by hospital attendance* 
but that strictly regular attendance, such as should be exacted in two of the 
subsequent years, should not l>e onforowi. In the second and third years* 
attendance at lectures, beispitnl and clinical Ujachiiig^ should la? rigo- 

rously roquimi ; whilst- in the fourth yt?ar, the pupil — Ijoing still in attendance© 
alxjut the hospital, or at some other rcc-ogniised wjuroe of oducatiofs-Hshould 
have a di«creti(,mary licence to study more thoroughly than befoi'c any 
subject of special interest in accordance with the lx.‘nt of his mind. 

In regartl to point fi, ntiJl consickuing that ilu'y ” refers to Surgery and 
Olinical Surgery, I am of opinion that one course of lectures on Surgery 
should Ikj strictly enjoined, and that if a w<‘ond is not, an csjuivalent should 
Ikj lequiit'd in clinical iuHtructions, The latter should, in my opinion, be 
continuous tlvroughout the tw'o years of enjointsl strict attendance on hoiqiitai 
practice. In the otlu'r two years it should mcommcndcil a« an oocaHioxud 
source of value and interest. 

The Mistical t'ouricil would do well, in my opinion, to define what should 
iKi called a clinical lecture. No so-calhyl lecture should l)e recxvgnhced as 
such, unh?«8 it bo essentially cliuicjd, i.e. <U‘liverod at within 

reasonable distance from the pitientH w^hosc castes are to be commented on. 
l.icctui-e« on one subject or more, w hich have no ref<*ronoo to subjects or oases 
imraediately, or recently, under ol>Wirvation, sh-ou Id not Iw rtHXJgniKcd, and 
Iwtures on the principles and practice of Medicine burgery, slmuld be? re* 
fuH&il as clinical Iccturos. It is worth eoriKitleration whether the wonk 
clinical lectures should not l>e given up and cdinical iimlruction sulmtitutod. 

No written or read clinical lectures should b<' recognized. II a man cannot 
give clinical lectures and infitructioiiH without re«wUng he should not 1)© 
rccogniacd as a clinical tcjvchcr. Something of a foitnal lectute may 
occaekmally l>e pcmiittofl or cnjoincfi, but U*4iching by brief remarks and 
demoiuitrations duriixg visits, or on seeing |sitient« and prescribing f<M' them* 
should be r©}:ffe8cmtcd and rtjquircd as the essential <|uality of this kind of 
motmetiou. 

As an equivalent for attendonoe on a r©or>gni»cHl (or metro{)olitAn> hospital, 
I should allow one year’s attendance at certain smaller intgftutlona* <«r with 
a practitioner with com{)etent and necognised quaMcatioxia ; oad I eotcrtatsi 
a otrong opinion that this should be the fourth iniiftead oi the 
care being taken that, if in the fourth* the requiml lectunes for tncdical 
edtu»fcion sh^udd have l>een attended at a reoogntei medical ached. 
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CHBISTOPHER HEATH, Esq., London, 

In iwaiwer to your circular letter respectiiig medical education, I beg leare 
to eulunit the following to the consideration of your Committee ; — 

In aliotting the subjects for each part of the curriculum, more considiera^ 
tion should, in my opinion, bo given to the fact that the bulk of medical 
students are intended for genera) practice. This implies that the majority of 
their patients in afto life will be suffering from medical complaints, while at 
the same time they must be pre})are<i at any moment — })robably some years 
after quitting the hospital — to act lK)ldly and skilfully on some critical 
surgical emergency whore delay is hujxwsible and surgical assistance inao- 
Oessiblc, It appfiars to me CHsential, then, that every practitioner should 
have a Ht>und knowlwlgc of practical and oj^crative Hurgery on starting in 
life, since his opportunities of gaining this, in the course of his daily routine 
are really nil. Under the present system the advanced students affect to desfiise 
Burgery as being comroon-plnc(', and are attracted to the medical waKls by 
the idea that U\e minute diagnosis of extraordinary cases there displayed 
will be of service to them in the treatment of the diwjrders of every-day 
life. Tliey may occasionally look into the ojxjrating theatre, but more for 
the Bpoctacle Uian for any pmetical study, and «>nHequonily rnen are sent 
into practice without having put up a fracture, and without having even 
amputated a ffiigor on the dead Ixaly. 

Taking four yoaeft as the })cri<Ki «if study, I am sure that a j>art of every 
day must be dcvotenl to hospital work, aiul the lectures, &c., should ar- 
rangexi so as to leave tw’^o clear hours for the purjxise. At my school 
(University OoUog<3) so much stress is laid u}Mm the study of Anatomy by 
the professor (who is not a practising surgeon) that the students are dis- 
couraged from attending the hospital at all during their fii'st and stHxmd 
winters, with, I liclieve most disastrous results as I'cgards their surgical 
education, I would confine the attention of the student during his first 
winter tn surgical practice l>olh out rwul in-patient. In his first summei* I 
WOuM let him attend the physician’s out-patient practice, and at the same 
tteic attend a course of praclical instruetiou in the application of fipHiitB and 
bluadages. This would prejmre him for taking an out-patient dressemhip in 
bja second ycai', and when not thus occupied he should be attending the 
Uftfidiool in-pfttint)t practice. In his «(Hx>nd winter he would attend a course 
oi «y«teinidin leoturea on Surgery, and a second in his third winter. With 
exoepfckm I would be content to give up third year’s men altogether to 
His study of Motiioine, jaxmded they returned the surgeries for the fourth 
year. They would then serve in-patient dreas^ipe and become honae- 
imsgeobSi imd thus guin a fuBoilian^ with Snrgeiy which th^ mM not 
ioqnixe. Ihixbg the funrth summer the student should be eyste* 
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taught to optirate ou the dead Ixnly, and thus the wemh! he 
iwit, m far ae practicable, to his mrgical education. 

With regard to sygtematic Iccturea on Surgery T iK'iieve they way be wade 
most uacful. If they art* merely recapituiadone of printed b(K*ka they mu 
hardly be |x>palar ; but if tlclivered from nt>te«, with iliuatmtiomt drawn aa 
far as p<«sible from the wards of the hospidtl, the pupils wotdd apfscedat^S 
them, and wouhl trtiasurc up fiound rules t)f practice which would help thean 
in after life. Tn my opiniem no lecture should tuccecKl three^(piartcnt of an 
hour in length, and the, remaining quarter hemr should be devoted to an 
exaininational of the lecture, wblcli would test the knowledge of the 

students, distinguish the attentive from the irlic, an<3 give practice in the 
mode of answering ([uerttions which W(nild Ik* wont tjscfui at the tlnal cxiami- 
nations. Having, when Ts'ctirn'r on Annt f any at the West minster Ho«|atal, 
follotvcd this plan, I found it most witisfactorj'. 

With regard to (linicjil Surgerv, I think it most advisable that in addition 
to formal eli ni(ial lectures and regular visits to the wanls with the surg<Km« 
the pupils should Ik* exereis«'d in nttation in diag»i(*sing iK'fore their feilow#, 
most of the ordinary fonns of surgical dimuus*. as witnemHl among out* 
jmtients. Owing to the iiumb<*r of j-Httients he has h> s<k, the assistant* 
surgeon has no tinu* for mueh systematic instruction, although he may do 
his l>est to imparl knowledge to his class, nor in lie the (jftieer paid andrci* 
s|>onHible for cliniejil instnn'tioTi ; surgeon should, I think, exercise the 
class in the art of diagnosis and the dictation of a lin(‘ of l.roatment, and for 
this purixjse might draft off a few suitabh* eases fnan the out-|mticnt nxmia, 
Out-patient and in-patient flreKhersliijjH shouM Ik* made compulwiry ofBcxJS, 
and the former should fpialify for the latter. The system of j)aymeni tor 
djmsorsbipM, which still obtains in «me large Ismdon hospital, should lie 
I clinical othew should Ik deciil'*^! by (xunjxjtition. 


PRESCOTT HKWETT, Ewp, 

In replying to the questions addressed to him by a (Vtmmittee of thn 
Medical Council, Mr. Pei^scjott Hewktt haa thought it advisable to con^iilt 
the Burgeons of Bt. CJeorgtj’s Hosjntal a« to their views upon the Tarion# 
point* BJffoted in the queations ; and in the answer herein given, the OfMmm 
of Mr, FdbiiOCK, Mr* HBSfftY IjEK, and Mr. Holmke, as well m thetse of Mr. 
FKBJSCXm* Hjswistt are therefore emixxiied , 

L The topics to be Included under the sahjoct of Btti^gery 
Smigcjy, shcmld In mtr opinkm l»6 these — (<*.) Bargidil Anatoiayyltai^thy 
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ixiotM ; 0*) tSie theory and pmctioe of Snrgjoiy, m laid dow in reoof^rdaod 
teact-bootos ; (<?*) the diagnosis of surgical diseases on the living imbject ; the 
eoosiiEihiMiion of pathological specimeruB ; the taking notes of caaes^ ^d the 
pgeibctkie of Minor Surgery. 

2, The jwrlod of study for the practical part ot the profesdon should 
embrace all the latter half of the four years, such study being equally divided 
between Surgery and Medicine ; Midwifery being attended either during the 
second year of study, or at the same time aa Medicine and Surgeiy, as may 
be judged best. 

8. We think that Surgery can best be taught by a combination of formal 
lectures on the theory and practice, clinical lectures on cases actually under 
obserratlon, and practical instruction in the wards l>y the surgeon or his 
hoiiae*surgaon. 


BEllKKbKY HILL, Esep, lAmd^m. 

Surgery. 

Hurgeiy sVitniUl iiu'ludo the usually <Iisc',uhs<.hI in u Hysteruatio ruuixe 

of lectures on Surgery, but the courst^ should lx* shortened — probably two 
Iwtures jHir week duHng the K^cond winter woidd sulliee. Tliis <*urtailin€nt 
would com|xjl the lecturer to onat many varieties of surgical disciisc, or to 
greatly shorten his description of them. The fxirts most advantageously 
omittcxl are long descriptions of aneurism ami similarly rare forms of surgical 
disease, which very sehlum come under the oliservation of the ordinary 
medical practitioner. On the other hand, the It^eturer should enter minutely 
into the prindples of surgical pathology, such as the phenomena of inflam- 
mation, repalT c4 injuries, and the reeourtjcs of surgical art in controlling or 
aiding thiiy recovery. 


(Vinivitl Surgery. 

The hjsaching in this department should supersede much of that in surgical 
leotaes* It i^iauld l>ti more comprehoniove than at present, and embrace a 
gliettteir a39ciCHint of tuition. The professor of Surgery should devote much tif 
thie than gained from tlie shmlened surgical oourm^ to dewiribing the various 
kmnhna of Snrgery in jffacjiioai clinioal lectures, iilostrating them always 
wi|h thn mm» unde? rvfanwrvatlon. He sh<mld announce the subject of his 
leqtem beforehand (adapting them to the supply of material at hand), and 
InMsrt |n hlfi matmunoctnoni what book on the «a 2 b|ect he will expect his 
pOfUi tn hawi read, when he comes to diaoM and oxplam to tiMan tim 
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cf difleaiie imder t>b»eiTiition. Thl* might take tm« hour iibi 4 
a half twice weekly. On<je weeskly the sargioal lecturer dKmhi explaiii the 
mifloellaaeoue caflce which happen to be under obnem-tion, white he t» ppt> 
oeetling more systematically through the field of Surgery. But in addititun to 
instruction from a stuiior highly ei:porictnoc<i professor, there should be A 
very ©fficieut tutoring by junior mten, who would follow their senior in hk 
systematic teaching, and would also be charged with training the pupils in 
the use of surgicnl apjHinvtUH, and in the pmctice of minor oj^mtiona. To 
accompliali this theni slum Id l>e several tutors to each professor. A certain 
number of students should be allotfccMl to caeh tutor, who must lxi itjsjxinsibh; 
for his pupils comprtihending the instruction they receive l>oth from the 
profe«8t>r ami hinisell 

When the four y^nrs have nearly expin, ’td, and tht? time fi>r the student 
presenting himself before the lioensing lw»anls dmws nigh, the student 
should l>e publicly cxainiawl by the professor of Hurgt*ry during his systematic 
clinical lectures. Thus the student wouUi have his knowl(«ige te«t^ befitne 
it is too late to remedy mistakes, and those junior to him whose kn<ywletlge 
ViiU be similarly testwi the following seaftm. wtsild learn by his mistakes 
much Isdtcr than by simply bearing <juestions of surgical pathology and 
treatment diso.ussc'd l>efore thorn. In the cbronologii‘.al arraugemcid of the 
student's work, no hospital att^-ndance slemld 1x3 nsjuired till th(3 student hod 
jxisscd the examination in Auabuny and Physiology. His time then should 
be divhlcd bctwwn the m(3dicnl ami surgica,! wards, the out-patients’ rtx>m, 
and the post-mot'irm tlieatn'. In his third winter lie should attend the 
eystomatic surgic/jil and systematic <*lirncfi) IwtturcH. and be ©titered in a 
tutor’s class. In hi.s third snrnmer he should te3 c/unfMjlted to t^tend (as a 
drtisscr, or simple sisHdator) the surgical out-patients nxmis, ami be also 
under the charge of the tutor, who would lx* mort3 at leisure to instruct him 
in the use of surgical apparatus. In hi.s fourth winter he should lie an in- 
jmtients’ dresser, and also attend the systematic clinical le<3tmm In the 
latter part of the fourth winter ht* would lx; ready for the Burgeon’s rivS rom 
examination. 

Before the gtudent’s schedule is signed he filiould produce certificates (if 
satisfactory attendance in the tutor’s class, and in the mirgeon's out-jiatient 
rooms, and answer the surgeon’s vivd rof‘tf examination in a sstisfectoiy 
matmer. 


My a<5(}uaintaaaoc’ with the average of medical stadents leads me ib think 
them uKually much more feiniliar with the niceties of diagnosis in Ohiuane! 
and rare forms of disease ihm they am in the nature and tmatment <3l 
commtm surgical or medical disordem. It is omiiparativel|E rate to find them 
skfllol in trearing i^mme ulcers of the leg, in Btmppii^ anil 
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laHomed bveaslo^ or st^ralood jomtii. Perlmpe in nothing i8 their want (d 
with sni^ea} api^ilianoes ao well marked a» in the uwe of cathetcsrs* 
With the amount of instruction the ordinary medicnJ atutkint ie ahle to 
obtiitn in paseing catheterB, he ia mpre liable in iifter practice to injure than 
hmofit Im patient when uaing thcee instruments. 


HAMILTON LABATT, Eh<i., B.A., DvhUn. 

I hare the honour to aeknowlctlgc the reciupt of your communication of the 
7th August, re<^ueHf‘ing my opinion on ceitain jx)iritH of Surgical EdnCition, 
with the view of arriving at the course of Htu<iy whicih is neceijjsary tc enable 
the student to obtain the miuisite knowledge and skill for the practicso of his 
pre^esaion. In offenng my remarks on this very im|K)rtant subject 1 nhail be 
as concise as possilde, and briefly state the views I have been led to entertain 
after an intcrcournt* of some years as an instructor vinth numerous classes at 
the Boyal (Jollego of burgeons in this aiuntry. 

Therapeutics, which nuiy most wlvantagi^ously includcfl under the subject 
of Hurgei’y and Olinical Hurgory, fxnuiu-ise th(‘ diatmosis and treatment of all 
disoast^ resulting from accident or prugresKue nuaind action, requiring the 
aid of various hx^id remedies and mcehatncal ajqdianct^s for the restoration of 
IMtrts to a healthy condition ; or the a<iopiion «>!' u|K'rati\e mcivsiires for the 
iMoaoval of struct ure« which f)enl life, /md which nedther local nor constitu* 
^oual tJ'eatinent can ivstore to a nonnal state. Clinical Kurgt^ry should Ixi 
taken ii« a distinct and «q)amte depiartnient ; it is that kuowledgo which the 
student oblains by instruction at the l^edside of the p)atient as the surgctm 
‘enumerates the loading and tliwtinguihhing symptoms of the diagnosis before 
him, and mcplains the treatment whi<*h ie necessary fur its relief. This is the 
true ptftofcioal instruction, and it is lamentable to think how insensible the 
to its value. It is my full conviction that the Committee of the 
Medical Council wiB entirely fail in its c»bject« unless some stringent measuree 
m adopted not only to secure the regular attendance of the student in the 
hoitpital, but also his availing himself of the instruction afforded in it. The 
maaedy k fdinplc, and I shall presently give my views on it. The fault re«te 
with the etttdent him-sclf , who too generally believtw that by mere descrijitiona 
nl the dkease, a« deliveml in IcHJture-rooma, the reatling of certAin staiuiaid 
worbi, and the mmim&i of pH vatu instruction, or grinding,'' as it k fiopularly 
evetTfhiiig can be effoet<?d. No system can be womo Hum this, and 
yet it k the <«io in vexy general adoption. The n^sult we all too well know. 
The ifcudent k sent out on the world to cure diseases he had never seen, 
falmM JivoB are Jtx>p««dked by hk ignorancje. In making the»e 
I by no wmm undorvalne oial Inatruotion, prxv^ study, m the aeidsk 
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imoe of a piTate testroctor ; on the contrary, I conidder them to be cl the 
gftsfttest value In assisting the stiulent to arrange his Ideas clearly on what 
has Mmsclf seen and ol>#firved in the wards of the hosfiital, and in imprestting 
on his mind the prominent and characteristic features of diecaac. 

With regard to the pqri<.Kl in a four ymrs* course, when Suigeiy and Clinical 
Surgery can be most prc^fitably studitxl, and the length of time which should 
l>e devoted t}»em, it is my opinion that the stiulcnt Hlmuld not oonunenoo 
hospital AttentliUKXi until the secomi year. Daring the first year ho should 
l>e engage<i in aapuriug a CH>nmi‘n‘nt knowledge <jf Human Anatomy, Elemen- 
tary I^hysiology^ Chemistry, MaU'ria Mcdica, rharmacy, and Boiimy. After 
a year thus fKicupieti, he will l»e prei»ared to enter on bis hospital 8tu<ljoi! 
without thfficulty or cmbarraHTuent, familiamod with subjects to which re» 
peatod allusions will l)e nnwlc over the sick-lx*d. He will have aeejuired the 
requisite knowledge of the }x>sition, and natural condition <>f the viminis 
organs, whereby he will bo enable<l to rocogmze their abnormal and diwjnwd 
states, an<l he will have ai\ op|)ort unity of deriving priictical ex|Kuiencc of the 
effects of the metlidnal agents he luwl studu'^i timing the provums year. 

I have given my opini<»n on the abHi.lub; iieoA^HKity for atlopting jsome 
reflations whcivhy the due attention t»f the stutleut tt) his clinical instrnc- 
tions would Vkj set^urod and b^stetb I vrould not lx.; satisfioti with his mcro 
attcinlance in the wimls of the h<.)Kpital, but I would institute monthly ex- 
aminations of Uic classes, on the wisiis which had lxs*n odmittctl into hospitfd, 
and thus test the diligence ami j)rogreN« of tJie student in the pursuit of hk 
hospital studies, I sec no difiiculty whatever in carrying out this sysUun. 
Some years ago it was a<lopt (3d in one of the bospitals of this city, and gav|j. 
the greatest satisfaction to the diligent section of the class, but, altcndauoe 
not being aimpulwjry, it w’as deprived of the value 1 allude to. 

The period miuirod for hospital attendance by the various curricula ha» 
always appeared to me to be insuiBcient and inodes jiuatc for enabling the 
student to obtain the necessary knf»wledgc of his jiTofession, I therefore hope 
that this defect will i>e taken into the serious oonsideration of the Committee, 
and that if any courses of lectures, as at present rerpiii'ed, l>e dispciwod with, 
addiUonal hospital attendance will be substituted. 

Operative Bnrgery requires the serious consideration of the Cotnmittee. I 
do not think it has received that attention which its great importance entitle# 
it to. The student whose first field of duty may be in a distant part of the 
eoantry, and who may l>e called on suddenly to perform capita opemtiona, 
ought to be prepared for such emergencies. 1, ther«?fore, woulrl require a fuU 
ocmzse of Operative Surgery, This should be deferred to the fourth year, 
when the student shall have acquired a thorough knowledge of Oeiikeml 
md Surgical Amdoauy. 

Biy ofinhm on the comparative value of ieetnres and practical Inslructkm 
miiy^ beeollecied from I have already stated 
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LX8TEB, Esq., F.R.8., Glmgow. 

Hie subject of 8argc37 and Clinical Surgery includes the PriiwaplieB of 
Burgioftl Pathology and Practice, and the details of the Tarious sorgicid die. 
orders, with thdr treatment. 

The general principles both of disease and treatment can, I beliere, be 
tanght to most advantage in a enurse of systematic lectures ; while the details 
of special disorders can only be learned by long-continued study, practical as 
well as thot)retical. Huch details l)eing more or less disconnected, may be 
gained independently of a continuous course of mstnndion, from clinical 
lectures, f»om observation of disease in ati hospital, or elsewhere, and from 
private reading. Nevertheless, 1 am satished from exywriencc that it is a 
valuable thing for the student to hear even the details of special affections 
and their treatment systematically discasged. The subject, however, is so 
extenpove that it is ini[)os8ib]c b) do justice to the wdiole of it in a single six 
months’ anirse, and I l)cbevc a gotal arrangement to be to vaiy the course in 
Buocoftslve years, the general principles beii^g givtm thoroughly every year in 
the early jjartof the c<»ur8c, while ttj>ccial dLseascsarc divided into two groups, 
each <»f which is discussc'd every alternate ymr. Thus the student, who 
almost invoiialdy attends two courses, has jdaced l)efore him a more or 
complete view of the Hubj(‘ot ; and oven should he attend only one course, he 
will 1)0 sure to l>c taught those general principles wdiich systematic lectures 
can best convey. Even with such an arrangement the subject o&n hardly be 
ifairly treated wdthout lectures five days in the week. 

For attendance upon such lectures the second and third winter sessions of 
a four years’ course are, I believ(\ l>est adapted. 

Clinical lectures will ho valuable in prox>ortion as they bring vividly befom 
the student the circumstoruH>« of oases in ju’ogreaM of treatment ; and 1 have 
no doubt that in this rt".s|)ect the system which has been long in process of 
operation in Edinburgh (where it was introducetl by yourself*), and more 
recently in Glasgow — vist., that of bringing patients before the students in 
the tecture-rcKjtm, is of the highest value. Clinical surgical lectures, when of 
this demonstrative character, may l)e attended by the student in almost any 
peaiod of bis course, and tm they only occur twice a week, they do not inter- 
fere Bfttioualy with time which he ought to devote to other branches of stn^. 

The personal olmrvatlon of disease, and its treatment in the wards ol an 
hospital, or elsewhere, is of the utmost, Importance, and may be oommexeed 
Jn tbe case of Surgeiy, at the beginning of studentship, sinoe tbe facia of 
tegety are many of them pat-ent and appreciable without the pm^eadstencoof 
mndb pmtesaional knowledge. Judicious remarks made by tbe stngoon bi 
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tlifi bednsido sue, I beliere, of great vslae for diieetiag tbe obseitiUioii ol tbe 
students, wbm their nmabers are not too great to {»emlt them to hear and 
to adrantaga 

The holding a dressemhip or some anaJogous oMoe silcsds the student 
the best o€ all opportunitiea for clinical study. 

With regard to the time that should be devoted to Surgical Hosj^tal Frao* 
tice, I am disposed to think that it should >)o continuoti U) the end of the 
third winter session ; the third summer, ajid fourth winter and summer being 
derrotod exelusivelf to Physic, so far as hosjiital study i» concerned. 

Operative Surgery requires special instruction of a practical kind, and no 
man ought, in my o}>mion, to undertake the treatment of surgical cases 
without having made himaelf familiar with ilie jx\rformai\ce of all the ordi- 
nary operations by practice ufKin the dead Isxly, either under the guidanoo of 
some trustworthy text- book, or still l)ctter, under the siqxsrvision of a oomp(»- 
tent ln«tru(d)or. 


Dr. G. H. B. McLEOD, GUngoit, 

I beg to send you the f<jlk)winK replies to the queries addressed to me l>y 
your Coidmitiee : — 

1, “The topics which may most mivaiitagcouHiy he included under dhe 

subjects of Surgery and Clinical Surgery.” ^ 

I append an outline <jf the course of lectures the Principles and Prac- 
tice of Surgery which I am in the habit of delivering ; I cmkaivour in that 
course to render as cxjmplcte as ixissible the teaching of the subject ©ntrustod 
to me. I do not think that a cxiurse more JestrichiKl in its scfpe would fulfil 
the design of the lectureship I have the honour to hold. As regards Clinical 
Burgeiy, I will take the bljcrty of making a few remarks afterwards. 

2. “ The j)eriod in a four years’ course when they can be most jirofiitably 

studied, and the length of time which should lx? devoted to them.” 

Ten years* experience as a teacher of Surgeiy has proved to me the im« 
poisdldlity and uselessness of attempting to teach Bystematic Burgety In less 
than two Winter Sessions, and consequently I have been in the habit 
dividing my course between two yearn. 

It is my opinkm that students should be oompelled to attend Bysteimtie 
Suzgesy for two Winter Sessions, snd that a Bummer Course of C^ieraf^vrs 
Suzgmy should be required of them as well The sootmd and third, or thisd 
imd fourth Winter Sessimi would be the best period to study Systsmattc 
mad the ChMradive Comm taken in the intmnrndkle mmmer. 
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SMmts aaaxoitt in my opinion, derive any benefit from hospital attend* 
anee^ (» tom cUnioal mstmction, till they have had ofte course of sysfceiinatic 
tuition, and become somewhat familiar with the principles on which the art 
of Surgery is founded, and the terms which are employed in its exposition. 

It has always l>een inexplicable to me why a course of OperatiTe Surgery 
has not been iimisted on by the licensing boards. Without it I do not 
consider that students can obtain the requisite knowledge and skill for the 
efScient practice of their profession. The facilities in summer in many schools 
(notably in Glasgow) are so great, and the expense attending it so small, that 
no obstacle stands in the way but the student’s neglect. By a course of 
Operative Surgeiy I mean, not merely careful demonstrations by the ttiach&r 
on the dead body of the variou.s o{)crative procedures, but a deliberate repe- 
tition of these ojxirations by the students individually, under the eye of the 
teacher. 

9* “ The manner in which they can he best taught.” 

I take it that systematic Hurgery is l)e8t inculcated by lectures carefully 
arranged so as to give the utmost prominence to principles, and to lead the 
student on from the simpler to the more abstnise (juestions. Such lectures 
should be concise, clear, and delivered os much as jx)B8ible without reading, so 
as to fix more surely the student’s attention. AH such teaching must be fully 
and largely illustrated by drawings, wax models, anatomical difwectionB, 
and pathological preparations, and if Y>oesible (and the opix)rtunitj5r should 
always exist, by the lecturer l>eing at the same time attachwi to an hospital), 
by reference tc» actual cases in practice. It is occasionally in the teacher’s 
power to show jxirsons affeeteil with various dofopnities to his class ; and at 
times the relation of striking cases from his noto-b<.x>k, or medical literature, 
form useful resting points, and serve to illustrate the theory or practioe 
described. 

Surgical lectures should, in my opinion, be distinguished by a careful oon- 
rideration of the j)athology of the various affections ; and what, if I may be 
allowed the expression, may be called the “ natural biHU>ry ” of tbe 
its usual progress and termination, when interfered with. 

The student’s knowledge and attention should be frequently tested by oral 
uatarndtpUlons, and occasdonally by written exercises. It is seldom that a 
i^utematic teacher can Ik) too elementary in his instructions, and I it, 
Hud; the inoolcating, illustrating, and enforcing of brood, sound principles is 
essential, and of mo^ moment than entering minutely into the details of 
treatment 

I bavo inoideiitally alluded to the advantage there would be, if the teadmr 
ed Surgery were attached to an hoiqpatal I believe sueha tmSoaof 

offiiOam to be idmost essential to the efifirieni instruction ef stocbnla. In Hila 
way tha aehmm and the art of Sorgery wtruld best &id their kgithnate ex* 
pwdtimt. the fyetmaidle teacher being moessarily ke|it up to 1h© meet 
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iQCeai oplmons, cotM bdog his knowledge to hew m the ilhastmtion of the 
cases in the wards ; and while^he could oorroct and extend his own infomia< 
ticwi, and teat the truth ol iirevalUng Tiews, be would be aoenrate and minute 
in what he imparted. 

In the above, I fear too long statement, 1 have, as nearly as possible, related 
the isQratem of teaching I myself follow. 

I have made but little allusion to Clinical Surgt^ry, as it has a« yet never 
been my duty to teach it, though the arrangemeuts of the Glasgow School will 
soon impose that obligation ui)on me. 

Clinical instruction, 1 think, should include careful bc<l-si(le tuition. In 
which the mode of examining injuries — the best method of putting ques* 
tions, 80 as to elicit a clear history of the case — the sifting of that 
ervidenoo and the balancing of facts, the drawing attention to the chamo* 
teristic features of the case, and the interpretation of their significance, the 
education of eye and ear, and in sliort, the m<j<le of forming a diagnoMs 
and determining the treatment of a case, is to l>c taught and enforooti that 
all this should, in most cases, lx? done at the Ixxl-sidc, does not in any way 
prevent such patients as can, witlnnit injury, Ixi remove<l into the wljoinlng 
apartment (theatre) being there^ examined and prewcTibcd fur ; on the con- 
trary, it is often a<lvantageou8, an<l soraetimcis essentially necessary, that this 
be done, lx»th because of the number of students attending the cUnique,” 
and the undesirablcness of making remarks on many casi‘.s in the presenoe of 
the patient, or even of his neighbours in tlui w'ord. Yet tliis variation in the 
strict routine is essentially l>od*si<ie instruction. 

No clinical lectures should be delivered unconnected with the cases actually 
under observation, and such lectures shcuild never l>e formal, or restmibio 
those of a systematic Cinirse. The term letnure, in fact, should nut l>e strictly 
applicable to them at all. Pra<.*tieal dida<;tio comments on the cases under 
treatment, showing the influence) of age, sex, habits, &c., on the individual, in 
changing or modifying the tytucal or alwtract pictures of disease, drawn by 
tlie systematic teac*hcrs, and the treatment as a consequence ; the imeing 
and explanation of complications ami intercurrent. affections. These all 
belong to the provin^^e of the clinical teacher. 

If the patient, whose case is the subject of discourse, cannot Ihj brought 
into the room used by the Iw-turer, he ought to lx? ’visited i>y the students 
befmw they come to listen to any comments, otherwise clinical teaching k no 
longer »o but in name. It were, perlmixj, well if the teacher had the power 
of selecting, during the season that he ftlls the office of clinical inshruotor 
those cases ap^^ying for adiuission into the ho8|iital which were best fitted for 
his purpose, oo* to Sttp|>Iy groups of special ailments which he wished to make 
the smbject csf his teaching. 

fh^ room must also sedulously be made me of m a meiim oi 

tsllnkal tuitSctth 
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In ««»idi»loa X beg xenpeetlallj to state my c<»iviotkm tb«t tbe peewnt 
peiiod (itm years) tor prcteedi<mAi eduoatlon, is as short as it is poesibie tor it 
to be ma^ It were well if a year or two more were ad^ied, so tlmt a more 
deliberate oonMdcration could be given to the different subjects, and esped- 
aliy to hospital attendance, I know that attendance in the wards is far from 
what it ought to be ; that many students are but little seen there, and the 
means of veit^yitig thdr proeenoe is very inadequate, while from the crowd 
around the bods, but little can be seen or learned by the greater number, It 
would be well to consider whether some system could not be adopted of foena- 
ittg dassos or groups of students of equal standing, which would alternately 
follow different Burgeons, and see the cases under the oharge of each. Bodily 
presence imd mental attention could be thus Iwiter enforced, and a doem* 
contact established between the teacher and the student. The physiciana 
and the surgeouM might well visit at different, but consecutive hours, so that 
the students could attend the practice of both. In all the schools, I believe 
the proflmt system Is most inadequate (as regai-ds hospital attendance) to 
fulfil the end in view — ^the thorough practical instruction of the medico 
student. 


OUTLIJiE OF bUBGIOAE 

1, Short sketch of tlie history of Surgeiy. 

2, Surgical malatlies (xuuraun to all the tissues. 

(a.) Inflammation and its oonse<iuence8. 

(i.) Ejctemal injury. Wounds and their complications, 
(c.) Virulent affcctionB, 

(<f.) Tumours. 

3, Surgical maladies of Tissues and Organs. 

4, „ » of Regions, 

6. Frindples of Surgical Diagnosis. 

6, Surgical operations and bandaging. 


J. MARBHALL, Esq.. F.R.S., Zenden. 

Q%&gtkm 1 . 

^ AB imifioal injuries and diseases, excepting those eff the UTU imd mtf 
d tim skbi* and a lew of those which are usually treated in the 
courses <M leotures on midwifoity. 
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Tlie suigicAl operations, with the exception of those on the esye end «wr, 
and a few of the <q)eration8 of midwifery. 

Quettion 2. 

JfHr^^Ymr , — No special snrgioal stud j ; but oocasicmal vlaito to the 
hc« 5 )ital may be ^maif^^^pa'ovided that they do nt>t interfere ia aay 
with the elementary subjects then Ixiing studied. 1 am not sore that 
hospital visits should l>e encouraged in the first year, as they are apt to lead 
to waste of time. On the other hand, if they do not, as alx)ve said, interfero, 
in any may, with other Htudies, they might isi 

Second Ymr. — Practical bandaging and application of apf>arattis with 
hospital attendances (on out-patients eRjH.*cially), three months at a timo, 
devoting the others to tlie medical wards, clinical lectures also. 

Tki^ Ymr. — Course of systematic lectures on Hurgery, including surgical 
pathology in its general outlines, and surgical disc^vscH anti injurltis of organs 
and regions of the l^xiy, as alx)vt‘ limited ; boMj>ital i^racticc regularly 
attended, and clinical lectures on Surgery aliK> (in-patients and t>ut-])atienti9, 
including eye-cases) ; jx>8Kibly, <liBBect/)rhhip dutU‘s. 

Ihurth Year. — Bcjx'tition of systematic ctmrsc of IcciureM optional, but 
as a rule mmt useful, the student, i>erha}>B, selecting only (Xirtain imrta of the 
course. Dressershijw now preferably held, but if already held, hou8<>- 
surgeoncies to be tried for. Clinical Iccturt'S and hosjjital practice constantly 
at4»3ided. Course of oj>crationw in .Surgery gojie through, including eye-oosea. 

After the fourth year, house-surgeoncics preferably held. 

SyKtematio Lectures. 

Practical Instruction. 
Work as Dresser. 


(^.) CMniml Snryory 


(4.) Bmyory 


Out-Patient Practice. 
Care of Out- Patient*. 
In-Patient Practioe. 
Dreftserships. 
Clinicidlvectttres inWards 
„ „ in Theiit*«, 

Phudical aMw,e«oii 
dent doing evQiytteg. 


U. (a.) Surgical Patlwlogy. 

Principles and rules of practice, as 
regards Surgical Injury and Disease. 

(&.) Bandaging and application of apparatm ; 
Practical Course, each Student doing 
everything himself. 
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L I hiMre tiot j»ld special attention to the modes or ooureea of ednc^tion 
t» Medidne and Snrgeiy; but have rather tried to do my best in my 
pmcribod duty and offices. 

2. I feel that every scheme must be o^en to correction on the part of its 
author, after conversation with others. Hence I do not think a sketch of 
mine, or of any one else, sliould l>e regarded as liie final opinion or view, 

3. J find that any scheme, however firmly adopted, should have some 
pliancy in it, to suit individual wants or necessities. 


CAMPBELL BE MOEGAN, Esq., F.K.B., 

The questions rcfcrTe<l to I'clate ejiecially to the best mode of teaching 
Burgery systematically and clink^ly. * 

L The answer to the first part of the first question, viz., as to “ the topics 
which may be lic^st included under the subject of Surgery,” must, I think, be 
determined in great measure by the length of time whicli the student will bo 
requliod to devote to it, AsHuming that he must attend for two years, and 
that he will lx; cJijxicted to acquire knowlcilge by the aid of Bystijjnatic 
instruction, 1 think that it is very desiruble that the two courses of instruction 
should not bo mere re])etitions of one another, hut tliat some of the subjects 
should be taken uji in one year, some in the other. It has always seemed to 
me, loo, that time is wjrsted by lectures l)oing devoted to thti same subject in 
the courses of both Metlicine and Burgery, Where the two teachers happen 
to take different views, this may prove otherwise injurious. Such subjects, 
for example, as the pathology of inflammation, of scrofula, of cfuioer, kc., 
would find their proper place in courst's of General Pathology. 

On the plan here suggi^sted full time would l>e available for going fairly 
Into all subjects generally embraced under the head of Surgery, indading 
diseases of the eye and ear, of the skin, deformiUfjs, Plastic Burgery, kc. 
The teachers should endeavour to instil a knowledge of the principles which 
itmet guide the student. 

Opesmtive Surgery shordd be learnt by the student practically. A great 
many <^D«mtioniHT(mch as for ligature ci arteries, hernia, stone, Ac.-— can be 
taught and pmotiaed in the room to a much greater extent than 

ia at preaent done. 

While in the aystematie teaching the principles of Surgery ihoald tem a 
large part d the eubject matter, in Clinieal Surgeiy the teariiing should he 
•m puxety pcaoticai aa poanhle, and «houM have rdemnoe aoldy to the came 
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which are or have been imder the atadent/s eyQ^, It aoeme to me an error tso 
give an exhaustiTe dissertation on a special disease wnder the name of olmioid 
lecture* 

One great object of clinical teaching should be to enable the student to 
form a oo^rrect diagiuisia Every student should bo obliged to undergo 
practical examination ; and be should be required to study Patholpgieal 
Anatomy in the defid-houfe, esjjeciallj' on those casoH which he has observed 
clinically. Every student, t<K>, should Ix' obliged to dress, &c. 

2. Ihe time during whicli Surgery should bt^ sludieti should be the two 
last years of studentship. Nor should the Huhject l>c regularly entered on 
until after the student’s knowledge of the preliminary subjects of (''homistry, 
Physics, Anatomy, Physiology, and Materia Medica has been tested and 
approved. 

The two years should include two full Winter and two full Bummer 
Hessions, or nine months in the year. 

It would Ixj well, however, that the student sliould familiarise himself with 
the appearances and nomenclature of disease Ijeforci he entcra on the regular 
and systematic study of it 

Of course the wbole of the two years could not \ye given U> Burgery alone 
— McHiiciiiC, Midw'ifcry, General I’athoh^gy, tuid ixjrbaps Medical Jiinsiirudoiico 
and Hygiene, must occupy a eoriHiderablc |K»rtion of this time. 

8. This is the question on which there wdll be the greatest difCerenoo of 
opinion. 

My belief is that the lecturing system has l)een carried too far. It was tho 
beat mode of teaching, i)erhai>s, thirty or forty years ago, ‘w hen b<K)ks w'cro 
not so available to the student as at juestujt, luid w’hen the hjcturer eould^ 
from bis personal cxjKU'ience, tell more than cx>uld Ijo icatlily found cUwjwhere. 
It may be, tterhajjs, the only practicable way of teaching very large classes. 
It may be the l>cst, jKjrhatH, in soiikj ex(v*ptional cjwkjs, when the lecturer 
possesses unusual jx^wers of jirresting the studtmt s attention. 

In most cases, I Ixilieve that the student <mn be Ixjtter taught, and can be 
made to think more for himself, which is one ot the grt^atest objects of 
education on the tutorial system. 

Under any circumstances, I think it would l)e better if the mode of 
teaching were left more to the discretion of the tea^daea: than is the esas© at 
present ; and I would suggest, too, that any certificate that may be demanded 
should l>e to the e0!eot that the student has {mrsued the subject to the satis* 
factiem dt the teacher, rather than that he has attended a cekain muubeir of 
ieotureis. 

I am satisfied that the less the teadier is trammelled m to the modi) in 
wMdh instruction is to be imparted, and the more the knowlMfe whioli the 
student has aoquired k tested by strict ejuaminaiion, both during the purled 
el studentship and Id the final exandiiation, the betiarwiU 
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iwtific&te Bjitoti Z have always regarded 
boHi lo v^aAmt imd ieadi«r. 

Tke woiee personal plan of teaching would, of oonxse, impose more laboor 
cm tilie teacher. It may not be worth a inan^s while to uBdertalce auoh a 
task \ but if he does undertake the training of medical students, he idkonld 
be potepaxed to adopt any plan that may be found oonduciTe to the big^iefft 
resolts. ^ 


J. PAGET, Esq., P.K.S., Lmdon. 

The following seem to me the most important general rules for the teaching 
of Surgery and Clinical Surgery to students intended for the medical 
profession : — 

The surgical practice of an hospital, whether among in-patients or out- 
patients, should Iks attended every day during the whole term of study, unless 
when interrupted by dissections that caimot be postponed or by attendance 
on medical practice. 

Arrangements should be made that every student may act as dresser, and 
take cases for at least three months. 

The systematic lectures <3n S\irgery should be given in courses of from fifty 
to sixty. They should deal v^dth geneml principles and with the larger 
gTou|)« of injuries and surgical diseases, and all the smaller details Of surgical 
pathology and practice should be left for clinical lectures or for teaching in 
the wards. 

Bach surgeon tyf an hospital with a school should give a clinical lecture 
once %weeik on cases observed during that week, but studenta should not be 
required to obtain certificates of hating attended more than one ddnical 
lectcon in each week, 

Ckmterttatlonal teaching should be carried on at oU viaits of patients, in 
the opismting-theatre, and wherever else it may be useful, 

opesrations should be taught more fully than I believe they usually 
toa the i^jrstematic courses of Surgery ; and in large schools there should 
be demoniitftKtoini of Operative Surgery, by whom opefrations, bandaging, and 
the use of instnmtents ihould be taught, and who should hold the same 
i<didte to the leoturer on Surgery as the demonstrator of Anatomy muially 
doea to the leotum on Anatomy. 

*[|M wozldbotg of these rules abbuld be oonfbrmed, so far as it may be 
fgattfide, with the geuml phm that in Ihut perlodB ol sMy tim 
atMtlou ihouM be gheu to Anatmny «nd fbyskdogy, and in the latnr 
liierlods to 
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Haa study of Surgery by those who are doftwed for geuend priKitlQe should 
not exclude an equal study of Medicine. For those who intend to practiao 
Surgeiy alone, the jdan of study idiould be m for general praotitioneni during 
the ordinary period of four years’ study ; after this the study of Surgery aion® 
may be oontinued, 

I think it greatly to be dadrod that every possible inducement should bo 
offered to students to acquire such knowledge as they need frf Ohemistryi 
Botany, or other natural sc'iences, in their pn^liminary education. The 
necessity of learning these in me<liad schools is a very serious hindrance to 
the more important and pra<5tical parte of medical and surgical study. 


Dr. riREIB, 

In reply to your comraunicution of the 7tb August last, I havh the honour 
to state, for the information of the Corainittec of the Medical Council, that 
my opinion on the |K>int8 submiite<l for consideration is ae follows : — 

\$t. Un<k‘r Surgery should l)e comprehended the principles, practice, and 
operations of Surgery ; while Clinical Surgery should consifit of instruction 
on all cases cjipible of affording information which come under treatment in 
an hospital. 

2nd. Tw'o Winter Courses of Surgery (attended during the second and 
third years of study), and six months of Clinical Surgery (attended during the 
thirdiircaj), arc deemed by me to l>e necessary 
8rd. The lectures on Surgery should include a clear and cxjimprehensive 
account of the principles, and those on the pnictice and oirerations of Surgery 
should be as demonstrative as possible. Eveiy object and [mrceCHling leferred 
to should, wherever piwdicablc, Ije shown as well as dc-Hcribed. When know* 
ledge is not thus addressed to the eye, os well as to the car, mmi than half 
the advantage of lectures on Surgery is lost. 


O. H. FOETEA, Eeq., IMbim. 

I must A{»olo]g^ for not having ere this answered your letter of the 7tE 
August^ which I reoeivedy but it quite eieaped my mmmy* I wm b«re 
mudi pleaeore in doing so. 
la reply to tbe queetkms I would say — 

1. lahamamlioa aad ito coasoqaenoe8--4aiuiie»'p^^ 
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S. Wow «»tfceadft!aoe upon hospital practice, instead of tltree seedoiui 
of itliie luotitlis. 

B, Btsdn^de teadbing, aocomjmnied by catechetical instruction in the ward ; 
fito ^pf1pb ihft4on of surgical apparatus, or models of such, with their appli- 
cates. 

I may add that I do not consider a course of lectures on Surgery in a 
school theatre of much value, the wards of an hospital being in my opinioii 
the best place to learn in. 


WnXIAM 8. SAVORY, Esq., F.R.S., I^ridon. 
(Answer already given under “ Atiatoniy and Physiology,*^) 


JOHN SIMON, Esep, F.R.8., 

1. My answer to the first question must consist chiefly in negative 
suggestions. 

(a.) It has long appeartid to me, and my opinion on the jx>int has grown 
utrouger from yew to year, that a gt^xi deal of time is wasteil in our metiicai 
sdicxfijM, and also of ton much confusion canwxi, by lecturers on Surgery and 
lecturers on Me<ljcine both considering thcm»elvcH'*requir6fi to teach such 
general jiarts of Pathtdogy and practice as are common to both braUbhtau 
Opinions may dilfer as to the best modc'i {>f dealing with this fault. If I were 
myself organhdng a medical school, I should prefer that neither “ Surgery 
and Clinical Surgciy ” on the one hand, nor Medicine and Clinical Medi- 
cine ” on the other, should include those general parta j but rather that a 
short separate course, introductory l>oth branches, should be given on 
General Pathology and General Thefa|X!uticB, and that Surgery and Medicine 
^should include only the matters which are distinctly surgical or me<lical. 

(A.) A good deal of nee<il«ss overlapping of oouryes also often occurs, but 
emghtf as as practicable, to be guaixied against in the border-lands of 
Saigmy and Anatomy — the surgical lecturer, on certain talking muoh 

hioeitt Anatomy than ought to be needful ; and the anatomical lecturer^ m 
rsmtwhSf eaepatiating very unneoe^jarily on the surgical applicationa of 
Anatomy. It seems to me that in a well-managed school thete t^oedd be a 
MmrdAt between these two lectirers, fixing who is to be lealiy responsible 
for the teaching oi Surgical Anatomy, and that min repe^teis by the oih^ 
el them shonM he exdttded. 

». Th^pwkidin a four yeaxe' con»e when Surgery can be most profitably 
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etadied is, I think, obviously after Anatomy and Physiology have been leflzmt, 
and therefore generally after the expiration of the second year. The requisite 
studies of Surgery cannot^ I think, under oixiinaiy drcunwitancea, be c<mi- 
pressed into less than two years’ diligent attendance on practioo ; but during 
sutdi two years Medicine and Midwifery can commonly also bo studied, 
iwovided that Surgery bo allowed not less than about two-fifths of the entoi 
time. 

8. So far as Surgery can Ixi taught by )>ractioal instruction on actual caCKM 
as they aristi, this iruule of teaching is, in my opinion, immeasurably 8U|^or 
to teaching by systematic wurses of lectures ; and nu clinical wbool ought to 
be 80 deficient in practiail op|x>rt unities m to n^quirc that those best aowreos 
of instruction sliouW l>c very extensively KUj>plemented by others of a different 
kind. Undoubtedly, h«)wever, s<jirae systematic study is nc<MJSHary — not only 
because of ix)fiiinble deficiencies of clinical opportunity, but also for the mere 
sake of system, as such, and in order that the student may see something of 
the relation of parts of Surgery to one another. But it must bo remembon^ 
that this systematic view of the subject is not procurable only from oral 
teaching, but can be got also from books ; and a lixtKl requirement that 
students must attend systematic wurse^s of lectures, puq>orting to go, non* 
clinically, through the entire subject-matter of Hurgerj^ is, I think, to be 
deprocaUvl. 

The best j'lmcticAl leat'hing of Burgt^ry is, I think, such familiar inatruotion 
as an hospital surgeon cmi give to his (ln^stu*s and house surgeons in con- 
nection vrith their tiaily functiems. Of course, not every pupil can ennae into 
this intimate relation with the principal teachers of his school. But the 
method of teaching from cases is, in my opinion, so incomjfjswably superior to 
all other methods of teaching that the out-patient practice of hfjspitalit and 
disptsnsaries and the services of junior ofiScjcrs ought, I think, to be utUhsod 
in this direction. 

B^des these answers to the three questii/ns, the <'iily farther irnggestiofi I 
would sulmiit is that, in such matters as are reftyrred to, difierent s^hoohi 
might, I think, advantageously have great latitude allowed them to adopt 
different plans of education. Particularly, I would mge this with regard to 
the arrangements for systematic courses of teaching on such subjects as 
Medicine, Bnrgeiy, Midwifery, Materia Medica, and Forensic Medicine. It U 
cm thing to require that these things shall Ijc known by the candidate ; it l« 
quite another thing to require that they shall have been learnt in any one 
particular way. Prowrided the arrangements for practical instruction In a 
were amply and provided the examinations of Be eiM ti n g 

boards were so oondneted as thoroughly to test the knowledge of camlldatn% 
tbe ammgementi for syetanatic oouises of lecturm in the school X 

t hink, safely be kdt to be regulMod by the oomrnm laws of 
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aAME8 SPENCE, Esq., Minhwrgh, 

L ^*T!ie topics which msy most advantageously be included hnder the 
subjects of Surgery and Clinical Surgery.'’ 

This question brings out indirectly one great distinction between systenmtic 
lectures on Surgery and Clinical Instruction pro[)eTly so calle^i 
In the former the teacher con arrange the topics which he considers can be 
most advantageously taught in the course. In Clinictal Surgery the teacher 
cannot do thia. The topics of his lectures must dcjxjnd on the cases which 
|xresent themselves for observation and treatment in the hospital during any 
partioolar course. ^ 


Sytftematic Srwrgery, 

A course of instruction on the Principles and Practice of Burgeiy should 
include a consideration of — 

(u.) General Principles. 

(5.) Special Surgical diseases and injuries with their treatment. 

The order in which I have hitherto arranged the topics taught in my own 
lectures will be seen in the following table taken from the University 
Calendar 


SURGEllY. 

PROFKSSaB BpkNCB. 

U—Inflammatory Process and its Results — 

1. Supjmration — AbscesH—Binus and Fistula— Pyemia. Ulceration 

Ulcers— Sloughing Phagadena. Mortification— Traumatic and 
ChrcJiUo, Special Fonns of Inflammation ; Eryfdj)elas— Carbunt^e. 

2. Abnormal Nutrition — Tumours — of the Hoft Parts — (xf Bone. 

8. * Wounds : Incised, punctured, lacerated, gumihot, poisoned— Bums and 
Scalds — Tetanus. 

4. BypMUs. 

H. — Diseases and Injuries of Particular TisRues — 

t. Diseases of Bones and Joints— Injuries of Bones and Jt^ts— Particular 
Fractures and Diidocations, and their Treatment. 

% Diseases and Injuries of Vascular System— Of Veins ; Pblebitia— Vam 
—Of ArteriM; Wounds— Itonturhage and Hiemostariisa-^Arii^^ 
Dogcimwirion— Anemrisms in general — Special Aneurisms, and their 
Treatment— Operariona for Ligature of differmt Arteries. 

8* Injuries and Diseases of Muscles and Tendons— Tenotomy for Malfor- 
matitms. 

4* AaspnaMoxi and Mxxmm cl Jo^tsMSpedal Amputatlotis imd 
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HL — ^BegiotuU Surgery— 

1. Umd mnd Keck : Injuries and 0iiteaiMM of Air-Faueages requidng 

Surgical Treatment — ^Tracheotomy — Laiyngotomy— Injuries and 
Dnieasea of tlie Pliarynx and C^>phagu»— Hemoval o( Foreign 
Bodies — Surgery of the Mouth and Face. Bjcdslon of the tTfiper 
and Lower Jaws — Injuries of the Head — Of>cration of Trepan. 

2. Thoraac ; Injuries — Fracture of Ribs — Wounds — ^Kmphyscana— Pneu- 

mothorax — Hematr>- thorax — Hydn)thonix and Kmpyema. Fain* 
oentesin thort^cis. 

3. Wountia of the Abdomen — Hemiar-SjKjcial Heniiac, and their treat- 

ment. 

4. Injuries an<i Diseases of the Qeni to- Urinary System, and operationa 

mpiired for their treatment. 

5. Diwases of the Kectum. * 

Tutorial (’lasst^s for the praetiw of Bandaging and Snrgitml Appliances, by 
the Pupils of the (’lass, an* c<mduet<xl by a DcmoTUHtrator, under tht^ Super- 
intendence of the ProfcHHor. 

But whilst all these topics mujst Im? included in a full systematic course, I 
consider that scune of them should ]x‘ trwifoti of much more sureinctly than 
others, by oral iiistmction in the lecture-nsuo. That !(*«« time should be given 
to the inveetigation of reomditx* theories of diseasiHl actii>i\, which art? iKsitcof 
SHdtcd for home study, and that nn>rc time should Iw allotUvl U> b)j'acH which 
admit of demoustrnthm and illustration. In all deparUnentB of surgical 
lectures this can bt* canietl out more than in nu)«t subjects 

As regards general principles — In Surgicuil Pathoh>gy a large pr(»fx>rtion of 
diseaaefs arc m) situated that their phenomena can l>c recognixtxi by the senses, 
and hence the lecturer can tn^at of them more suticincUy and perhajjs more 
practioally by directing tlxe student’s attention to the m(*rc obvious clmngc# in 
ap|>earance and structure, rather than by entering on an elaborate discussion 
of theories or of minute changes in ultimate structure. On these last 
mentioned subject* I hold that the lecturer Mhould rest aatished with making 
suggestions to the student for private study, stating, however, tlve reason, 
80 that students may not bo led to suppose that these subjects are not im- 
portant in themselves. 

The value of lystematic lectures in reference to the Practical Surgery of 
speciid diseases can hardly be overrated, provided that the lecturer has him- 
self hod practical ex|)erience in Surgery. For from his own recolIecticBtiw 
he can, with the aid of morbid specimens, casts, and sketches, illustrate the 
chaxaot(»is, appeamnee, and symptoms of Burgical diseases far more impf^ 
sxredf and tlisrincdy than any book-study can possibly do. Whilst in regard 
to OfMsarive Surgery the student will gain more knowledge of the c^poaatkm 
than even in the operating theatre, for in the lecture-room the teadber <Mii 
exidain, step Iiy steps, what i« nwamsaj to be done, whilst in operating im the 
living thhi comae eoxmot with poropriety be ptumted These aaine iwgiiui 
apily tohastruction in the use (d surgical api^ the artoC 
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But wltQsfc I daow these in the lectuie room, and exptoi the prineijjitefl 
ol tlid? uaein the treatment of special injuries and diseases, yet I do not rest 
iatii^ied with this. I have ever since I taught Surgeiy, given my olassea 
laolhticii^or practice in these departments. At present 1 have for this pur- 
pose special bandaging classes. The Surgery class is subdivided into sections 
numbering from ten to fifteen each. These sections meet on different days 
either at 9 am . or two n.M. as best suits the students in the diffcarent 
divisions, and each member is thus afforded (»p{>ort unities for ajiplying the 
bandages and ap|>aratu£i on a lay figure under the superintendence of a 
demonstrator. 

EapOiience has taught me to limit the instruction to those forms of bandage 
and apparatus whioh> are more ordinary and uhcful, wj that these shall bo 
thoroughly practised and mastered by the students rather than that their 
time should be «j)cnt in trying all the forms descrilnid and figured in manuals 
on bandaging. 

These practical classes are free to all the students attending the lectures on 
Snrgciy. 


PraHim of Operative Surgery, 

Every one miist fulmit the imjx)rtanc.e of the student practising operations 
on the dead subject undei* the BUi->crinteti<lcnce of his teacher. Yet it ha» 
never l)ccn an imiwrative subjwt of study in this country, and, indt^ed, unless 
the supply of material was greater, and certain changes made with regard to 
practical Anatomy during sununer. (.>}K',rativc Surgery could hardly l>e en- 
forced. I atpre^seut have a course in summer, but the numlx?rs who attend 
are limited, and 1 feel a difficulty in urging students to take'^tbe course lest I 
should not be able to sup^jly ail with subjec^ts for operation. I conduct the 
class personally, and the impils arc taught to arrange their instruments 
methodically, and pla<io their aksistants as well as to operate. In very laa^ 
dasses, however, such a plan would hardly be jxjssible. The method wmild 
r«|uire to be modified, for even with a small number much time is needed to 
carry it out thoroughly. 

Bftoimsx TO myiOB the Btstematic Coubse into two woxm Months" 

COXTBSES, AND REASONS FOR MAJONO THIS PrOK>SAL. 

In the preceding answers as to the method I consider best for oonducfcmg a 
cemme cf syslematio Surgery, my statements have rdference to the pmmt 
of dat months’ courses. After eighteen yearn, however, <rf eaqperience In 
tuachlng Buigery, I bdieve that, instead at one coum of six tnon^s, ii 
H nn improvemeai if the sut^ect were taught in two four months* 
and senior dos ses, in fact, as most sah|eot» are taught in the 
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There are very few, if any, atudenta who do not take a gaeoiad cout*^ of 
Snrgetj, and the lectiirer under the present isyntem mui^ always foi>i the 
difficulty of coiiveying information to Btudeuts of different degrees of ad* 
vancement. The plan I profjose would enable him to introduce » higher kind 
of toaebing, bettor ^ldapte^l to advanced Htudeuts, 

So much have I felt this 'nmjssarj' that, as will lie seen from the following 
prospectus of my lectures in the UniTcrKity (JaltMubu* for the approaching 
session, I have made aii alteration in my former plan. 


rUOFESBOa Spenck. 

Tlic course eonipriseh: — 

1. The tk)NHll)EllATK)N OF TIIE^ (lENKllAb I^RINCH’LKH OF 
Hum^KRY. 

Inflammation and ifsrtiMults; Buppiirati<m, nk‘cmti<m, and mortifiav* 
tion; tuinoutH. w<iuiuls. buriiH, M’alds, Ac. 

This first division will be conducted partly by h'cLureg and itaftly by 
oral examinatiuns on subji-ctM prchcribed for study. 

2. FitAtmCE OF Sfrokry. — During lHfi8-l8r»‘d the, grcab*r j>art of the 
scission will Ik* dcvottsl to thi.s hCfstiui dinsioti, which coiiMistH of the 
illustration of the gtuieral ju'inciph's in n h-rciu'c to hix'cial din'iiscs and 
injurit^s of fKuiictilar tisKucs and (»rgans in difi'erent regiorjH of the iKxly. 

1. Diseases of IJont's and JoirjfH. 

2. Diseases and Injurie.s of lilood Vessf'ls, H{)<»cial Aneurisms, and 

the Uix'.rations for Ligature of the tliffei'cnt Athtries. 

3. Amputations and Kx:cjsions of Joints. 

4. Injuries of Ilciod and their Cons(yiuenc<iN ; t>i)cmtKui of Trcimin 

t^FfiClAX LECiuutt — Analysis of the works of Pott, Alxu-nethy, 
and Pell on Injuries of the Ileatl, in relation to mcKlcrii dem- 
trines and pnreliee.* 
fi. Tumours of Face and Neck. 

fi. Injuricts and Diseast^s of Air PastMigw, Trtvedteotomy, and Loryn- 
gotorny. 

7. Dijuries fuul Disc'ases of Pharynx and <»<jphaga« ; Bcmoval of 
*' Foreign 

5. Surgery of Mouth and Face. 

9l Fracture of Jaw. 

10. Exohrion of Upper and Lower Jaws. 

11. Fracturea and Dislocations fKicrirring in Ujjpcr Extremity. 

12. Thorax : Injuriea — Fracture t)f Ribs — ^Wounds-^Emphyacma^ 

Pneumothoim— -Henmto-tborax — Hydrothorax and Kmpyemiiv 
PameentedB thorads. 


* ThialNitora 4^ tha Coarse wi}},«o 

io other amt hdtirk*. »o •• to direef tho gtudmPi mtd 

oiHJOttrage tlie «ttt4y of slktut^ 

M 
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tf(m ti^em ; and J believe that a student, instead of forming an independent 
Judgment, is <julte as likely to be influenced by the opinions of Ms teacher in 
a cHnical as in a systematic course of Surgery. 

I rei:>eat tMit, for these reasons, I consider that the systematic ffliould 
precede the clinical lectures ; that the clinical should be commenced in the 
summer following the second Winter Session, and continuetl during the third 
Winter Session. After this the student would require to lx*gin bis attendance 
on the medical wards. Of course, if his other studies and time permit, the 
more he usees of hospital pnictice so much the I setter. 

As regards systematic Surgery, tliough only one six months’ course is 
JtKiuired by many licensing ls)ardB, yet, in punt of fact, there are very few 
iitudents who do iK)t voluntarily take a second course, and it is in view of 
this that I suggested the change in ?*cganl to H}'Btematic Surgery in my 
answer to the flmt question. 

3. “The manner ui which they cun be Ijcst tiuighl — by Icctui-es, practical 
instruction, or othcj’wise.” 

My answers to the previous fiuestions .almost suffict* to answer this, as they 
show that I coiiKider both iceturos and juuctieal instmetion to Ixi necessary 
for th(5 prcqxir te-aoliing of Surgeiy, and indciMl uf almost every branch of 
medical science. Tlu;re is always a t<‘Tid«*ncy ir» regard to medical inlucation, 
as well as other fashiouH, to go from one extremo to another. At one ixjriod 
hospital attoiKlance used to Ik^ san-ttNlically alluded to as “ walking the 
hospitals.” Then came a lime when the licensing Isiards, with the view of 
raising the status of the profession, incrt^awxl the numlKU' of chisst^s roquired 
— ^many of those claHsc.s l>eing designed for the pui 7 x>se of im|xarting instruc- 
tion in the collaleral weiences rather than pundy professional infonnation. 
And no>v the recoil from that system of over- lecturing has carricti opinion to 
the opjx)«ite extreme, in favoxir of what is called “ practical instruction.” 1 
say a^lUd^ because names <lo not always corn-ictly indic-ate things. I will 
yield to none in my estimate of the value of hospital attendfmoe and practical 
tocftruction, projxirly understood ; but if it l>e meant, as is often insinunted, 
that systematic lectures an^ useless aa a means of conveying pnictlcal 
inatiuction, then, as a practical hospital surgeon, w^ho has had expwcncc in 
toachhig both syntematic and clinical Surgery, I deny the cnirectriess of the 
itatemont, and affirm that lectures can be made a valuable means of exmreying 
l^iantical instruction, if they be made demonstnitive and suggestive, rather 
than exhaustive ; and that, in regard to oertaSia subjects such as Surgery and 
Hedidne, they are neceasaiy for the student. 

In Surgety, for example, it is a great mistake to suppose that dinical or 
ho«|dtal MatnJ^tion can supersede ^stemotlc teaching. The range of surgical 
dimae k large, and some toms of it are trf rare oc<nm^oc, eo that even in a 
lengthened hospital attendanoe the etudent may tuemt moot with oertaM 
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kiBtls of Aoddcnt or (li«eA«e ; yet, mo irregular are these lu their ooouinretWiBt 
that, iTOmediateJy on entering into practice, he may be called upon to diagnoa© 
and treat them* 

Krcn in certain forma of surgical dwase which arts of common occurrencje 
the general atudent may seddom liave an opjKjrtuiiiiy of witnessing the most 
important stages in their progreaa* or th<‘ ojK^mtioiis nootwary forthdr relief. 
Thus, for example, in stnniguhited hernia, or in diseaMcs <»f the air-i)a«»age» 
retjuiring burgneal relief, the vcr>' nrgtnuy of the euw, denmmh* that the 
operatii)n should lx.’ performed at once, and that very genemlly at tinnw not 
corresjKmding to the hour of hospital visit. Although 1 have, jx'rhaiia, 
jserformed the o}>eration for stranguluted hernia, and also trsieheolomy, mom 
frtHiueutly than most surgeons, and although massy of thes<* esiat'B have 
occurred in hospital prju-tiw, yet 1 do not think I have j»(>rhmne<i either 
o[)enition sibove a d(»zou timi'n at the onlinniy Innir of visit. Heiuxs the 
nccfjHsity of making the ex|xuienee <*f the surgeon available to the student, 
in onlcr that ho may Ixs prt'|airetl for any einergesjev or (vmtingeimy by a 
thorough couims of systematic insunction, conduct-ol in tht^ manner which I 
hare indicated. 


As I have replied very fully to the rpicstioufi in regard to Surgery, 1 ennnot 
enter on the genenil queHtiori of nicdi<‘.al cduealion, although fmin various 
circumstances it is one on which I feel a great interest and have strong con- 
victions, 

I will only say that my views {xunt, 

1. To re-arranging the terms of study, substituting four months for six months 
oourHCfl, 

Hi, To HulKliviiling some classt'S int/» junior ami Kinior, as is doile in tins Arts 
Faculty, bo that t(nvching might Ixi simplified to the junior .student, a highfijr 
kind of teaching introduced for the wmior student, and much repetition 
prevented. 

S. In regulating the order of attendance on the tviurscft requirod, so tliat 
certain subjects which are mciuis to an end, should lx; studied first, pre- 
pare the student to follow intelligently the courses of instruction on tiie 
great practica] subjects of Mtiflidrm and Surgery. 

4. As to the question of examination, 

The gtmeral principles on which examinations should proceed arc, I think, 
Eumple, and may be ciassed unticT thrw heads : — 

h They idiouW have a relation to the means of instruction afi'orded to th« 

We have no right to caqxxjt more from Mm than he ht ^ 

mid therefore it aeems clear to me that txiaal means of imparltiig 
titm ahohld be deouuuded from all reeognteed teiichers in order ilufct th« 
exazninatipfi fur the aame qtuillficmtioii ehonld be unifotm 
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S* In anr^ngkig the order in which the different subjects of the oorriculiim 
ftm to be examined on, those sciences which form the foundation of 
Medicine and Surgery should be taken in the earlitit examinations ; whilst 
the practiosl de|»ai’lmentg of Medidne and Surgery should constitute the 
subjects for the final examination which tests the fitness of the candidate 
to enter upon practice, 

8. Examinations ought to l^e complete tmd testing, in proportion to the value 
of the qualification to be awarded so as to maintain tliat value. 

^\'hilst, however, I thiiik examinations should be searching, and that we 
have a right to expect from the candidate such a knowlwlgc of great general 
principles and their ap]>litatioin and also of ordinary surgical manipulations 
as shall enable us to certify that he iw fit to practise intelligently and safely, 
we hav(‘, no right, to exj>ect him to be \x.>SHesscd of thfit |>ccuiiar tact in 
diagnosis and treatment of <)irtetisc which cxj>t‘ni‘mx' alone can give. Any 
-nrotiictU nuui who rdlects bow gniduiilly he has himself aired this kind of 
practical knowlwlge., will cHtiinatc the fully of cxjKJcting it from a can- 
didate at his examination. 


t>r. TANNER, Cor/^. 


I strongly advcx'ate a gixxl ]>i\dimirmry education in arts for medical Btu- 
<lcnt>i, ami that a university <legrce should command every .advantage. A 
four years’ amrse tievottsi to the study c*f Me<lieiue is the shortest. |>eiiod 
whiclj should l>o njcogniaxal for obUiining the retpiinit^* k]iowk*ilgf) to practise 
Hurgeiy, during which |)erio(l there sliould l>e atleiulaucc on three cKumscsS of 
lectures on Anatomy and Physiology, and on Pmctical Anatomy, two on 
Ohenitstry, and one oti Ih^actical Phemistry, two on Botany with Herbordxa- 
ttons and Zloology, and two on Materhi Menlicti ; twm 0fi the theory and pmc« 
tioo of Hurgt^r)', ftne m tin? theory and i)ractie4! of Medidne, one on Mid- 
wifery, and one <m Medical Jurisiirudenee; also three years’ hospital atten- 
datK*!e, with clinical h)ctures, and one cx>ur»o of Ojximtive Suigciv. I gtatmgly 
jrcocmuDttond a requirement that all lectures should be largely illustrated, with 
iliagnoisls, plates, specimens, wax models, &c., &c.; and also that there should 
bo hut three exanrining bodies — one in liondon, one in Edlnburgd^, on© 
^ in I>ublin~*with perfect unifvumity of each, imd to grant first and sccond- 
©to d^Qizias. 1 boheve the m<m the ol the prefest^n is^falsed by 
requMng Its members to be well odneated the more will seek to fflater it 
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T. PKIDOIN TEALE, Esq., 

(i^egtUm 1. 

Hurgety and Clinical Burgcry to Inciude practical training in Operative 
Surgery and minor surgical mauipulationH, not ax <jpttonal, and Hcparate, but 
as esftential ]>ortion» of the suj-gical comso. This may l)c cnnietl out without 
increasing the already too numerous courses of led urns. 

Question 2. 

Two years to be devoted to the mirgical coum*, the student haring the 
option of beginning the coni’so either in hia second or in his third winter, 
llie most desirable j^lanis |x*rini])s for the student to iM^g'in his attendance on 
the surgical hospital prmdiw in his w'CiuKl winter, and todtivotehis thinl and 
fourth winters to the Hj'stematio surgical course. By attending the hoS|Utal 
practice in his wiamd winter his interest in anabanical wtuk is rendered 
more keen by seeing scjme of the {uactu'a! tK‘aring*< (if his <liH,s(j<‘ting-n>om 
work ; and by deferring the KjS'cial study t'f Bystemutic H\jrg('ry till the 
tliird and fourth winter, he docH not overload with ibnnul IcotnrcH the |x^ri<xl 
wlien his time is most cs-cupied with disHC'Ctions and with preparation for 
the anatomical examination. 

Question it. 

All surgical teaching to be grrmiK'd round (iinJeal Surgery, ns all 
anatomical teaching is suboixluiatc to the diKHL;ctmg room. 

This idea may be to fume exktnt rfyUize<i by the following wdieme of 
teacliing w'hich la aimed at, though as yet not fully airriod out, at the l,»ee<b» 
school. 


I.— TEACHiPSfO OF CLINI<;aL HimGKKy. 

( a .) DiritrUm into tVnieal 

The Burgical pupils of the hostutal to be divided into classes, a elaae being 
assigned to cjach gurgi^, to attend him at his viniU to the wards, daring 
o|)erfttions, at post-moftem examinations «»f hia |)atientH, at hia out-paticut» — 
hr fact to watch from beginiiing to end his {wactioe for three month*. Tim 
clattS68 to change hand* every three month*. 

Every atadent would thus thoroughly the practice of each aorgeoti in 
rotation twioe, or perhaps thrice, during his pupilage. 

(B.) Compulsory AtUiidamee, 

The roll the cUtdcal cia«» to be called at ca*jh visit to tbo wwdll m 
the Ktudast i» ond^ ihi* lAm relieved from attendance upbn more ihim one 
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of the sargooiw, it k not too mucbi to iwiuire the attendance on that one to 
ho m oom|»nlsoT 7 and m regular ae a lecture. 

I ooniilder such subdiviHion of the hosjntal da®? to be essential to any 
itU-Itttrved plan of clinical teaching. The plan has l)een airrled out in the 
I>eodB Hospital for three years. With the starting f)olnt of a regularly at- 
tending, non-varying dasg, the eurgc'on can commence systematic clinical 
twujhing, which on the old system of promiscuous attendance on the practice 
of all the surgeons at once was imjx)Hsiblc. 

(c.) CaieeJtefical Teaching, 

At the end of each visit to the wards the surgeon may retire uitb his class 
to the theatre or other room apart from the wards, find sj)erid twenty minutes 
in catechetical teaching from some case just serm in the wank. Notes of 
such a caso may be read by the chirk or dresser, and taken dt)WTi l>y the class. 
If one gtxnl i>oint of 8urgery could 1 m 3 well, vividly, taught at each clinical 
visit, how much would Ik* learned in two sneh ytiars — more, perhaps, than is 
ever picked up and retained from a course of formal lectui'es. 

( d .) Clhiicffl lyCiinres. 

With thorough elirucal teaching clinical It'otures would be less essential 
than now, and might be given from time to time at the discretion of the 
surgeon, and might be reseiwed for subjects of 8j)ecial interest, mrity, or 
novelty. 


11.— Teachij^o of Systematic Hurgeey. 

The systematic (‘oursc of surgical lectures 'would be relieved in proportion 
ns the clinical work was well done, and would )i>c sofar set free for the intro- 
duction of work not usually included. Its function should be to supplement 
all those points whicdi the clinical work cannot embrace. 


(A.) Twe of Surgical Lert ^ roi . 

The courae of suigical lectures to extend over two Winter Sessions, the mib- 
joot timted in one session being omitU'«i in the sviececding one. By this 
means useless repetition will be avoided, the whole range of surgical teaching 
ndH he exhatwtod more completely than can be done at present, and room 
wBi bo ftlloited for the introduction of Curative Burgery, and practical tmin- 
ing, and cotamination in surgical manipulation as a port of the Winter Coum. 
Tliijse two snhjects can by this arrangement be made ccanpUfaory on all 
atflsdtents without increasing citticr the number of oourses or of Icntnal leo- 
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(B.) OpenOite Bitrgery, 

Operative Bnrgeiy to be part of every winter course, Tbe winter sub;Jeets 
keep better, are more acoessible, and diesecting-room work generally is ii\ its 
greatest vigour. 

(a) Mode of Thaehing Operative Snrgery, 

The senior students (i.e. those attending the seecvnd course of surgical lec- 
tures) to jKiifonn the oixirations on the dead Ixxly in the pitssence of the class, 
of the lectui'CT, and pt'vhajx* of other of the hospital stirgeona. The ojTerations 
to be assigned to each student by lot, the series of f>jxvrations Ixiing known 
some days beforehaiul, that the studenta may have previously rmd up what 
they are liable to lx* (^lled uixm to [Xirform. The student would be catechteod 
and criticized by the lecturer as he jK‘rformtxi the opciration, and the dasstt 
would leani; much by his answers and failurc-H. 

Ope ratlre Surgenj every W inter, 

By repeating this p.art of the courw; every winter each student an ho 
Ixicame a senior would have an op]H)rtunity of performing before* the chim. 

The surgietd prao.tiee of the hoHjntal ought to l>o o{Km to every student 
during the whole of his four years, his attendanec l)ciiig optional in Uio first 
year, compulsory and regular the hist thnx*. 


P.H.— Apixjndetl is a short note from my friend and colleague, Mr. Wh<x^- 
house, to whom I submitted the alx)ve for jK’rusal. 


42, l‘A»K Square, Lekdb, 

September 25, 1866. 

My deajr Teale, 

Accept my thanks for the op}x<rtunity^T»u have given me of reading 
your anfwers to the questions transmitted to you by Mr. James Syme on the 
subject of surgical teaching. 

In the general scope of your view I most cordially agree, and I beshevo 
that if Burgery is ever to be taught in a really fxdcntific sjurit it must be 
done, a» you «ragge«t, chiefly at the bedside, and os strictly clinical teaching. 

Two years so spent, under the direct observation and guidance of a good 
and expeiienood teacher, would, I am convinced, j^ove of inasthnable ralno 
to the student. 

At the fittBse time I think you seem in some degree to value the imytytimm 
of the already accepted nystcmatic oourae of surgical lectures lees Hmn 1 

To allow that, with a certain ainoimt of dUetta^i ho^tol woik, tc he idle 
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sole g3x»^dm)rk af siirgical teaching, aa waa the usual course in my student 
time, is, I am conThotoed, a most profound mistake ; but there is still so much, 
BO very much, in the way of principles of Burgeiy that cannot be taught as 
wd.1 iit any other way, that I should lay more stress upon its neoeseity than 
I think yon do. 

The general principles of the science should, in my opinion, be learned in 
the lectUJtj room, and a gorxl course of lectures on principles, extending ovea’ 
two years, would admit of the thorough and deliberate exhaustion of the 
subject. 

The application of those principles and the practice of Surgery could and 
ought at the same time to be enforwd, as clinical teaching, at the bedside. 

And the ojxirations and manipulations of Surgery sbould be leamecl by the 
personal perforamnoe of both— the former on the dead, the latter on the living 
subject, under the eye of the teacher, and of fellow-leiimers as you suggest, 
and as we carry out in our eoiir8t\ 

I would further suggest that, where it is possible, every o^)eration witnessed 
by the students as {performed by the teacher on the living subject should in 
his presence be repeated by them ou the dead. 

1 think that In your modesty you scarcely do us, who woi'k in the I<eeds 
course, justice by saying that this is a plan “ we hw>k forward to accomplish 
hereafter.” I feel that we do honestly endeavour to carry it out, as far as 
we ivimibly C4in, even now ; and I always fool proud to think that, m our 
smaU way, we am in the vanguard of advance. 

lielu'vc me, yourn very truly, 

V. G, Wheelhouse. 


JOLLIFFE TUFtSTELL, Esq., JhiHin. 

In reply to your letter of the 7th of Axigust requesting my opinion respect- 
ing the course of sUidy neotAvry to enable stmUuits to obtain the n^quimte 
knowledge and skill for the efficient practice of Burgery, I Ijcg ta make the 
following suggestions, via:— 1 would mlvisc Anatomy to be require*! for four 
Winter Besfidons ; the first and second sessiona to be devobMi to ^efcematic 
Anatomy, aith dissection ; th© third and fourth to regional Anatomy (or that 
whinh is especially connected with operative Surgery) ; these, of oourBe, also 
to be accompanied by diHsectiom 

With reference to hospital attendance and clinical hospital imrtruetjon, that 
it ihouM take place during the aooond, third, and fourth years, both Winter 
and Bwaaxsm and not during the first year ; the time whi<ffi would 

t during the first year being devoted to diaBectaom 
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That a hm4 fide oortiflcato of dresaership for a perio^i of not km titwi 
three months, and ujxm not fewer than four beda, should bo roquiiod fnmi 
eveiy student prior to examination for his licence. 

That the examination for the surgical diploma should be oonduotecl as 
practically as possible — that is, by the candidates being required to ofiorato 
utx>n the dead body, to bandage aiid apply fij)lints, &ic. &c., upon lay dgureSi 
to explain the uses and construction of the inst.rument« in common use, and 
to diagnose and describe the nature of surgical injuries and diseases, as illus- 
trated by cast-s or drawings of cases laitl before them. 

The teaching of 8iirgory lb be oonduetod, os at present, by lectures of 
systematic charatUer in schools, and by dinical Iwitures in the iheidixss of 
hospihds ujion the ettses Ihon under treatment ; especially, however, by ward 
teaching at the bed-side of the individual. 


Dr. HKJtON WATSON, Edinhnrgh. 

1. “The topics wliich may most advantagtynisiy be included under the 
Hubject of Surgery and (Uinit^al Surgery/' ^ 

Inflammatory 0 f)nditionH, degeneration^ of tifwuc^s, tumours, wncrctions, 
and injuries offectiiig re{)utctlly external [Kills, or at least sucli of ilicm as by 
mse and wont inclndiKl in the domain of the Surgery of tlie prcjaent thiyj 
together with the o|.KTatioiLS, manual {ipplinnccuH, and rru;dicinal and dietetic 
fancies which experience points b) as ('Kileulated to cun.‘ or relieve those 
conditions. 

The subjects actually taught will probably vary in every case, according to 
the predilections of the teacher, the time alT<3rdod for tb<i courmi, of the plan 
of instruction fairsuod in the individual wdiool. 

The ordinary division of the subject of Surgery is into the systematic and 
clinical, the former being dividcsl into the principles and the procti^x?. The 
principles of Surgery are usually regarded as Hym)n}TnouB with the theory of 
Surgery or the science of Surgery ; the i>raetice with the art of Surgery, or the 
regional Surgery of the lK>dy ; the principles including the general jiathology 
of surgical disease wherever situated ; the practice the spodaJ i^athology 
of diseased oonditions affecting cxjrtain jmrts or organs ; the principles In* 
eluding a liiaquisition on the the<rrie» in mnnectim with the causation of 
disease and injuries, the natural [ttogress anti history, symptomatology, and 
iiiisue of the dfaeuae or injury when interfered with, and the procedures ne* 
commended and reimted satisfactory in combating the progress and result; 
the practice cofisfcsting of the character by which disease m injury alSecting 
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Ofixtiki laftylje reoognked, and the methods of treatment, operative 
or OtherwiiieT fonnd best calculated to afford a safe, speedy, and effeotoal 
cmc. 

Cllnicftl Surgery should occupy a much more limited sphere, including 
nothing but the exposition of surgical principles and practice in m far as they 
directly boar upon the history, symptoms, diagnosis, prognosis, and treatment 
of oases actually under observation. 

2. ** The periwl in a four years’ courae when they can be most profitably 

studied, and the length of time which should be devoted to them.’* 

♦ 

The earlier a student can be introduced to the study of diseiwiic the better. 
He must, however, have acf|uired some degree of accpiaintance with the 
healthy structure of functions of the human bofly before he can understand 
satisfactorily the effects produced by di»eas<\ Were this kuowdedge not 
aatuired in the first instance the alretidy too mucdi curUiiJed course of Kur- 
goiy would r(H]uire to 1)C still further infringed ujHm by the introduction of 
an anatoinic.al and physiological proem, as a preliminarj^ to the description of 
any form of diwiaso generally or particularly cxnisidered. 

The second winter seems accordingly as early a jerifxl in a four years’ 
course of study as Hurgery am advantageously attended, which, however, 
implies that Physiology should be taught along with Anatomy and Chemis- 
try in the first of study. 

A scGtind i\)ur{H‘. of systematic Hurgery should also le imperative in the 
fourth or last year of study, as affording to an advanc<.vi student a corrective 
to the limited views he may have ac.<pured from ehnical teachers who are not 
abmist of the progiess of the (biy. 

Olinio^il Surgeiy, as taught by the bcd-sidc—in other words, by following 
the instruction of a surgeon or surgeons as day by day he visits and examinefi 
each jmtient under his care — cannot lie too socm commenced or too long con- 
tinued. Such instruction, as a means of edue.ating the observing faculties 
and accustoming students to the external asijcetfi of ilisease, needs no nxxmdite 
information to make it uwiful and valuable, and should themfore form a part 
of a student’s daily (xxmpation from the first tiay he enters on the study of 

S. **Tho manner in which they can best be taught — ^by lectures, ptmetical 
instruction, or otheiwise.” 

The ludnblplee and practice of Hurgeiy, so far as theory and Pathol<^ are 
tJtmoeamed, can only be taught in ct>ur»e« of lectures delivered by a teacher 
m of the iirogresB of the tiny, mdetl by text-books, an extensive 

moseum containing Bpeoimens of disease and injury, diagrams, cast^ and 
xaodela The application of dressings, sphnts, and euigical apidianoes can 
best be taught in connection with Oinic^ Surgery. 

Ileehaidcai or manual dexteri^ in Hxe ap^ilication of dr^aings and operating 
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genemny, imy, to a liisiited extent^ he attAin^4 by pmetice tipoii a lay Hgtmj 
or thfi «wiaver. 

Operative Biirgery must in part be taught by oral instruetiou, In part by 
dcmonstmtion, and in part by frwiuenf practice upon the dead aubjeot. Bx» 
perienoc, however, in ojHirating ujjon the living jmtieut will alone alJoixi that 
combination of circunistaitce^H, Btiiting mcanw to an end, which will enable 
any man to l>ecomo what i« chilled a gxjM_Kl o|iNBrftU>r. 

In lecturing upon gyslematic Surgery a UMwhcj: tfhoukl give out to hla aXatHA 
a certain number ut {mgea of the text-book for homo study, in antieijiation of 
the next day’s lecture. t)n the ensuing tlay the tea<.'hor shouhl go over tlm 
subject in his lectun* in the Hamc order as that n<lopted in the text-book, 
pointing out' whereon he tliifei'H fnan the author, and enlarging u|K)n those 
X>omtj!s which he considers re<juir<' expUmation, correction, or amplilitaition. 

Clinical Surgeiy can best be Uiught by regular daily visiting in the wurilii, 
each |)atieiit in turn lM*ing subjected to exjunination by the surgeon Ixifore 
the jmpils, so far os it may Ik^ right or necewetry. 

The patients, however, wht'n first applying for mbnisHion, shouhl be ex- 
amined by the surgtHui ls'f<u-e tlu' htudi'iita, and in iriaking this e-xaminatlon 
forming a dbignoHih ami prognt^iis; or in ('nn>l (»3 ing treatment the surgeon 
should make sindi rennirks as may imable the students, in luldition to what 
they can obsc^rve for theinHcdves, to foll<*w the train of thought in the mind 
of their tea<dicr, whieli leads t») a. eeiiain line of exiunination being ])urHue<i, 
a certain c/jnclusion reacbtHl, an<l a definite nnslo of treatment adopted, 

A clas»-r(K>m or theatre' so eMmstrueded that the] students can all both see 
and hear is essejntifd for this Tnetrle. of instructiem Isdrig (*flicicntly conductoel. 

Bvery surgeon U) an hospital, both old and ye>ung, should have b) occupy 
himself in this W'ay day by eiay, ho that the material in hosjdtal may 1x5 
efhciently ti til keel. 

The hospitid i>upilH shenihl furthe^rnutn.* Ixi tokl off in certain nnmlxirf to 
each surgetm, and a rotation e^f students among the teachers e*f Olinical Hur- 
gery shoultl lx* imsistexl ujKin. 

The «argee»n shoukl l>e made resjionfiible for the regular attendance of the 
students constitxiting his fmm for the time being. 

Those etudeuts who Imve attended clinical instruction for a jxiriod of «4x 
months should have the office r;f dressers anti clinitmi asshstiuits assigned to 
them, m> that they may have a closer aociuaintance afforded them with the 
aspects of disease and injury, and of the progress of cases under treatment 
and after operations. They should l>c transferred from one surgeon tO 
ttnother, so as to have an opportunity of comj)aring the teaching oapttcUyi 
diagnostic idcill, ^d success in practice of cjiich of their teachers, and may 
thus acquire a knowledge of those qualitit^ in each which by imitatloii aro 
most likely to prove servioeable to themselves in after life. 

As djeeasero and dinical asaiitants these advanced students will attabb 
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under tibe iraporviaion of the surgeems, an intinmte acquaintance with the 
aj>plicat!lon and mnoral of dreasingfl in connection with a suffering patient 
which they could never gain by oral instruction or mere practice upon the 
lay figure ot dead lx)dy. 

Such personal contact with the great body of the students, as individuals 
aetbg under his supervision, will also afford the surgeon means for bectaning 
acquainted with the qualities of each student, and of exerting a beneficial 
influence in piromoting the development of those traits of character which 
are to be cheri^od, and of repressing those tendencies which are repre* 
hensiblc. 
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Ur. (.'IIURCHILL, Mlia. 

I have to apologize for not having answered your printed circular 
fioontrr, but I was prevented by professional avocatioris. To answer your 
questions in order — 

1. I find it difficult to say what oan (not what, should) be included in a 
oemrse of Midwifery and Diseases of Women and Children. I used to give 
Midwifery fully, and fill up the remainder of the time with a pretty full 
deserription of the chief disetuies of women, and as many of the disease® of 
children as I could find time for. Yet I lectured four times a week for an 
hour. In fact, eacii Hubjecl would take a course. I still think the plan I 
adoj»te<l the bctst, as it secures a gfsxi course of Midnofery. 

2. I should say, in the pupil’s last session, and a six months’ C/(>unie of 
lectures, and-as long attendance in a lying-in hospital. 

8,, You must combine practical instruction in a lying-in hoeirital with 
lectuim 


Dr. A. H. McCLINTOCK, Ihimn. 

In T&plj to the queries contained in your circular of 7th August la«t, 
I beg to fflibmit the following observaiiona for the consideration of the 
Clommittoe, of which you are Chairman : — 

Qttery L — ^The topics which I think should be included under the subject 
of ** Midwifery and Diseases of Women and Chiklien,” are as follows : — 

The anatomy, iThysiolog)', and pathology of the female generative 
organs, in the gravid and non-gravid states ; ovology ; signs 
and isymptoms of pregnancy ; the phenomena and management of 
normal and abnormal {^urition ; the symptoms and treatment of 
dlsc^hses peculiar to women, indading those cd pr^Snancy and 
diUd*bed ; the t^ptoms amd treatment of diseases of infancy and 
childhood. 
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II. Ae Hi. — I n answoring these, I am much infinence^^ bjf thti 
©0(Mideration tliat Oh‘ op|X>ttunitie« of actiuiring praoticsia infotmaiion i» 
tlxifi! deisirtment of medicine are, and alvrays will bt% to the mnm of atudenta, 
exceedinglj limited. This arises |iartly frcmi the mnall number of clinical 
illaatrations to Ixi met with in hosjiitals, and jmrUy aim) from the nature of 
the cases themselves, which must render their investigation bj a class, very 
superficial and rentrietod. Hence it mMons demrable that the olistctric'" 
student should be able to profit to the fulUnt by jHUch clinical 

opixirtuiiities as arc |jre«ented to him. I would, therefore, defer the idudy 
of Midwifery, Sic. to near the end of his pupilage, when his powers of 
medical observation will l>e gnmter and more natural. For the same reamm 
I would have him attend the Hystematic school -course of lectures (at Icawi 
^eighty in numlx^r), (ui Midwifeiy , &e. before entering uj>on its clinical 

fftudy. He should attend a maternity elirique for six months or upwanls, 
and Insist at not less than thirty lalxairs. The Obstetric rhysichm (or 
Surgeon) to the chni(}ne should regularly delniT chtiwal Iretvrm to Ui« 
class, so as to turn to the lx‘s't account the cases coming under olwcrvation, 
Both these lectures aiul the Hystematic c^nirHe should Ix' illustrated, so far as 
they |K)«s(ibly can l>e, by eveiy auxiliary in the way of preparations, casts, 
plates, drawings, models, diagrams, &c. &c. 


Dr. MATTHEW.S DUNCAN, Edinburgh. 

1 can answer your letter of the 7th ultimo at once, bocauw*! the subject 
baa been long under my considerat ion, and ray f>pinionH arc nearly fixed. 

1. The to|uc« which may iTu»«t advantage<»uH]y }«» ineiud^t<l under the 
subject of ** Midwifery and the Diseases of Wouwui and Children,'* are— 

(«.) The obstetrical anatomy and physiology of the pelvis, and of the 
female generative organa 
(ft.) The anatomy of pregnancy. 

(e.) The signs and symptoms, and diseases of pregnancy. 

(if.) Natural lalxiur. 

(a.) Unnatural labour. 

f; (/,) The puerperal state and it« diseases. 

(^.) Sudding and the nursing of healthy-bom children. 

(A.) The diaeoaes of newly-bom chUdrni ; that is, thorn Hiat i^jechilly 
affeci children than a month old. 

(i.) Diaeams peculiar to women. 


o 
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It, iwrtjjects can be mo«t profitably atudied in the thtfd or fonrth 

year of the ettirieuluiru The course should include about eighty leoturee of 

an hour each. 

S. Beatdea the course of systematic lectures, every stud^ait should have 
clinical Infltmotion in all the topics. He also should be required peraonidly 
to attend ten cases of labour under proper superintendence. 


Dr. R. DYCE, 

1. The topics which should Ixj mcludcd under the suVjject of Midwifery and 
Diseases of Women and Children ore various, not. merely Midwifery projxjr, 
but numerous cwjliateral subjects, such as the anatomy of the p>clvis, but only 
solar as is connected with parturition commencing with the bonen, CHj>eci- 
ally noticing its normal state os well as abnormal or deformed states, this 
leading to distortions generally. The foetal skull ; the e.xtornal and internal 
parts of gfumration, particulaiiy the uterus and its appendages, its functions ; 
menstruation ; conception, signs and synqTtoins ; thet>ries of generation, ancient 
and modern ; contents of the gravid utenrs; discuises of the jrregnant state, 
with their troatnumt; labour in all its varialions, with its management; treat- 
ment of women after deliv<'ry ; dist'am^s of the puer|H'ral state ; diseases of 
women, esrsHiallj of the uterus and its ap|H‘ndages, organic and fnuciional ; 
displacements, ^cc., in tlie nnprcyniant stab;; management of infants from 
birth; diw.asefi of infancy and childhood. Tlicw' latter, if extended, might 
form a eoinw of tlK'nisclves, but a.s many as exant hems and others, though 
oocaiTing in infancy, are not strictly eouliued to that age, I would omit, and 
substitute what 1 emisider of much more impubuice — the early management 
and physical education of ini'ants as to food, jiir, and exercise, nKpiisitee of 
a nurse, methodH of feeding infanta, nursery immagtjment, teething-time, 
wmning-tiule, and similar Kubjects, which I find students arc lamentably 
ignorant of. Infantile theraj^eutii's are esi>ecially necessary, method of 

With regard to the immentusHubjcctH 1 have eonsidorod neccssfary in Mid- 
wifeiy, I may mention tluit 1 Imve found it imj»fNSsiblc to embrace all during 
the five monihs' Mdnfer Goum'. I have hence omitted nearly all anatomy, in 
the belief that students are, or ought tt) lx;, sutficuuitly well up in this branch 
before they commence attendance upon Midwifery in an advanced Chim. 

$. The period when these mddccts can l>c nn«st profitably stmiied Ss 
unquestionably either in the third, or Ixrtter, fourth year of study. 

The subjects are best taught, partly by Icctuies, by weekly class 
euuaiuatians and practtol intitmcHon by cases, during the progress of tlie 
oottPse. Ohiss examinations are q$ great importance, and 1 find that they are 
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^uaBy valued by tbe (»tadent», as noldom or ever do ibey abmmt tbctttacivea 
from tbene meetiiigs. I have even been ix^joeeteii to hold them oftener^ bat 
which tl^e amotmt of roinainiog work I bad laid out for myself iidretemtod, 

I shall be happy to afford any farther information if mjaired. 


Dr AHTHim FARHK, fA>fidon. 

In my opinion, the means of iiiRtniction in Midwifery and Dise^iea of 
Women and Children nbould eouHist as follows • — 

Ixt . — Of a special hiwpital, or a certain numl>cr of bc<ls in a general 
hosfutal, wherein tl»e more fMwei'<! forms of the just men- 

tioned ran Ix^ ohserv(»<l and tn^ated, tv>ge1 her with «n out-patient 
department for tiie ('X<‘mplifjca<n)n t/f female and infantilo dlHeawes 
in general, u]X)n a mueb Isuger scab'. 

Of a lyiTig-in department, conmTt4Ml with such hosjntal, for the 
delivery of women at their own homes by Ktu<leTit,«, fsnrx*.rint-cnd<*id 
by a resident mtHiicnl officer. sj>ocia]ly apjiointed for that purpose. 
drd . — Of an am[)le collect ion of <liagrams, casts, models, anatomical 
preparations. (■s]>ecially clay ones that can lie handled, such as of 
the jxjhis in its nutiiral and diwas<*d conditions, and vaiious 
obfitetrical instruments. 

With such means and appliancen 1 advise the cours<' (rf instniction to 
extend over two years, and t<j be conducted in the bellowing manner, vix. :■«— 
Two CfjuiTses of lectures and demt>nstrati(»nH, each course conKiKting of not 
less than forty-five lectures, inclu<l)ng tb<* deraonstrutajas. 

These two courses to be ho diviiUsl, that while the main fxiints arc trcatoxl 
of in each year. otberM of less constxiucncc may Ik* taken in alternate seasons. 

The subjects which, in my opinion, shouM fonn the p'.nnanent jxirtion of 
a cemrse are jmrtly physiological, but chiefiy practical 

The x>hymological subjects should relate mainly to menstruation, conoei>tion, 
gestation, imd jarturition. It has hitherto, J believe, been the fjmctice to 
leave mu{di of this to the obstetric tefichers ; but I think that all these might 
be billy considered in the pbymological fKmrsc, sfj as to leave the ob^^tefrte 
teacher only those jxnnts which have a sj^e^dal pnictical Ijcan’ng, For thin 
purpoae, prol^ably, five lectures would eufficK^^ in the olrt»tetric coum* 

The main |)oints in obstetric practice ^ould constitute the princiiml portkm 
of the wurse, while taaisy mhjadtA^ mteh as the more mre oiMjratiorw apd 
events i«dd«mfe to ohfld-tdrths, may be sufficiently cons iderod ixi idtettiflAe 
seasons, and may b^ treated of bwards the end of the ermrao. 

o 2 
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U^ri||Bn»d aniimg th® lectures, I recommeiid examination of the whole 
(toll lit 4Med periods — say once a fortnight— an examination to count as a 
lecture. 

On acocmnt of the large number of subjects necessarily included in the 
obetetric course, it is not possible to consider efficiently the Diseases of Women 
and Children ; and I believe that in many instances when this attempt, or 
the promise of it, has been made, it has broken down towards the end of the 
course, pienoe I believe that, whenever the means are at hand, the Diseases 
of Women and Children are beast taught by clinical lectures. 

Aimofst all the ordinary clironic malocliefl in the female, and most of those 
in (ffiddren, as well as many of the acute forms of the latter can be taught 
from cases attending the out-patient department ; and whenever betls are set 
apart for such cases — which ought, in my opinion, t^) exist in every general 
hospital, the means of illustration are still further extended. 

When the students have attended one course of lectures and examinations 
they should have cases assigned to them, for the attendance upon which they 
i^ould 1)6 held strictly responsible, and no student should attend less than twenty 
cases. This is the poiidon of the course of instruction which is, practically, 
by far the most difficult to carry out, for many reasons, but chiefly, apparently, 
on account of the restraints which such obligations imj) 08 e upon many 
students, who, not having, ixirha|)fl, any immediate prospect of practice in 
that dej)aTtment, feel little interest m acquiring the pnudical kncrwledgo 
of It. 

If in this letter I hare (witted to reply to any points upon which I can 
offer to the Committee of Education my farther exi)erience as a teacher in 
this dc{>artmcnt, I cati only say that it will give me vciy groat pleasure to 
supply the unintentional omissions. 


Dr. GRAILY HEWITT, iWo». 

1 . 

The topics to be included in the subject of Midwifery and Diseases of 


(a.) 1. Physiology 
2. The Pathology f 


Wcanen and Children should be, in my opinion — 

( Pregnancy, 

[ of J Parturition, 

I md GhiM.b©d. 

(Ik) Tim XHfieases ci the Female Qamrative Orgam 
(<%.) I. The Maaagtmaent of Infants during the first year (xf hUe. 

fi« TTie IMmwMdllitoLta in tlm first yw 
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The ftbore subjecte should be studied during the third and fourth yean, 
but principally in the fourth year ; iuf. during the third year teetorea to be 
attended^ and a few cases of labour conducted by the student. 

During the fourth year, lectures also, but the chief attentiau to be devoted 
to practical study. 

By practical study is to be understood : — 

Attendance on about twenty or thiity cases of lalx>ur. 

Attendance in the out-i«iticnt r(H>m for Discaw^ of Women, and in the 
ward of the hospital devoted to this deywirtment. [This clinical 
study of the Disciisesof Women is l)est undertaken during the fourth 
Winter and Summer Sessions.] 

My opinion is that these departments of medical stndy will not ho 
adequately mastered (even in an elementary manner) by students until moro 
time is devoted to them. At present the student infers that three months is 
sufficient, but expi‘riencc has convinced me that the student must have his 
attention directed hi these subjects for a longer ix;ruKi than thix^* months if 
fwitisfactory results are to Ixi lcs)ked for. I do not for a moment contemplate 
that the whole of the thin! and fourth years to be consumed in the study 
of the subjects above alluded to, but they should form a part of the student’s 
ilaily or weekly work during these two yours. 

Qtu'BtUm 3. 

Midwifery is best taught, in my ojnnirm, by a good elementary course of 
systcanatic lectures, and by careful sup^'rvision of attcmlanee on actual cascss. 
The systematic instrtndion cmimd Ix^ djspenwxl with, init the clinical suyier- 
vision i» equally impjrtant. 

The Jhumeft nf — This subjetet sbould l>c carefully and syste- 

matically taught, i)artly by systematic Undures, but chiefly by practical 
demonstrati^^m in the word or oui-y>atienth' nsim. To teach this subjtwd. is 
exceedingly difficult for reasons which arc tx»o obvious to require mention, 
but these difficulties will Iw l>est surmounted by the formation of dinicol 
classes of limited numbers. 


Dr. LEIHHMLAK, QUegm. 

I have had some hesitation, seeing that my experience as a kseteer m 
Midwifery and Dhieaaes dt Women and Children has l)e€Bi m limited, in 
xeplying to fom chnmlat of the 7 th of August Having, however, hid oon- 
eidepdde experience in teaching the subject practically, I ihW I tmf 
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Ycutare qmmimi) to give jou my opinion on the three poijata in 

respect lb which the Committee desire information. 

1, If ^ oonrse i» a aix months’ one (KX) lectures), the whole theory and 
practice of Midwifery, as well as the elements of Diseases of Women and. 
Children may l>e embraced. If, the other hand, it is a thi'ee months 
course (50 le<'.tureM), I mn of opinion that the siibjctcjt of Midwifery pr<.>per can 
alone Ix) attcm|jted, {probably touching but lightly upon such subject as the 
early development of the ovum. 

2, Certainly in the fourth year. 1 Jiui not in favour of multiplying lectures, 
and am somewhat in doubt as to whether a six or three months course is 
best in the interest of the Htudent. 

3, By lectures, combined with practical instruction. Tlic practical in- 
struction of a lying-in htvspital is obviously by far the best for the student- 
Having, however, formed a very strong opinion as to the impropriety of 
maintaining such institutions in view of the enonnous inatenial mortality 
which they engender, I am altogether in favour (d out -door Mhhrifery 
charities, where students and midwives may ho trained under the eupervkion 
of an efficient titatf of clerks and assistants. 


Drs, HEKIiY OLDHAM, J. HALL DAVIH, W. TYLKIl SMITH, ROBERT 
BARNES, J. BRAXTON HICKS, W. O. PRIKSTLKY, (HUILY 
HEWITT, JOHN C'LAKKK, K. HEAD, F. PARSON, FREDERIC 
^ BIRD, and ROBERT GREENHALGH, Ucfvreru Midwifery, 
Lfrndon. 

The Lecturers on Midwifery and the Diseases of Women and Children 
attached to the London schools considered that they might moot effectually 
pK^mote the object sought by your Committee by discussing the matter 
together, and mibtnitling the conclusions which they, a» a body, might 
arrive at 

They have accordingly met in delil>©nitiun, and beg leave to submit the 
foBowing: — 

The Lectximrs----conridering the great extension which has been made in 
recant years in the knowledge of Obstetrics and the Diseaaes of Women and 
ChBdren; the deep interest of tlie public in jxissessing practitioners duly 
akilied to this department ; and that it is of paramount importancse to the 
coanfort and success of the young practitioner to posaeas sound thctuetical 
Ad dintoal tratoing in it-nare onaiiimously of opinion tiaat the actual 
meaus of study, and the share devoted to it to the present cuniculuxOc aie 
iwAotout. 
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At pm»§nt one Stiramer C^<>wmc of three month* only k rtsqniitkd* It is 
found to be iropofiaible in such a course to tmat adectuately of the mibjoci of 
Midwifeiy propesr; whilst the extensire ami impoitant «ubject« of the 
of Women and Children rau«t lx* left untouched. 

As to ‘‘ tho topics which may m(*Ht advantageously be inoludod under the 
subject of Miftwifery and the of Women and Childrm,’* 

Tho Lecturers are of opinion that the coiirne of in«tru(*tion shouM cm* 
brace: — 

1. All that relates to jiregnancy, parturititm, ami lactation ; 

2. Ail that relates to the functitms and diseafteM of the wi'xual system of 

women ; and 

3. The diseasee (»f childhood. 

Ah to “ the jiericKi in a four yoii-rs’ course when Midwifery can 1 h! m<HJt 
{MTofitably studied, and the length of time which nhould Ui devoted 
t<> Midwifery,” 

Tho Lecturers art' of o}>iniou that the Ktudy of the subject of Midwifery 
anti the Disoasc^s of Women anti C’hihlren should be(e\tende<l twertwo courNOS 
of tectures; and that these may Ik.* mtmt profttfibly atteivde<.l tJuring thew’wnd 
and third Summer Sessions ; and, further, that a eourse it ciinieul lecture,* — 
m;<. IcHH than twenty in numlHT — on tin* l)i)>u;as(*H <'f Womt n aiul (‘bibiron, 
should be attcndcil dining the thini or fourth winter. 

As to “ the manner in whielj Mittwifen' ean best be taught — by lectures, 
practical iuHlructiou, or (»therwiK'/’ 

The Lecturers art* of t>pinion tliat attendance ujwm systeinatie hjcturoK on 
Midwifery is indisfK'nsable. 'Jiiey Isiieve that MidwilVry, <*ven mon* fhmi 
Medicine <;r Surgery, admits td illustration by prt'parationK, fr»?«h KjH?cirncni4, 
and lira wings ; and that an im{K*rtnrit fsirtion of tbe subjtH’t ro<{uirca and 
admits of demonstrations by the lecturer and manual ]>mcticc by the stu- 
dents. 

With a view to the Ixrttcr cUnical teaching, the Irf^iurers arc of opiaion 
that there should lx* atlm’hed tt) every liOK)>ital an obstetric physician and an 
aafiktant ol>stetric physician or two oVxjUjtric physicituiH, it Ixdug impossiblo 
for one officer to Ixj at all times rciatly to meet the sudden enx^rgenclca of 
Midwifery*. 

Ah«>, that the students should l>e required to attemi Midwifery ciwes — -not 
less than twenty in number — after or during their attondaiu^ upon the first 
course of lectures on Midwifery; and that to asskt the students, as well m to 
oonduct the maternity department in an dS&deat manner, a resident aooon* 
ebeur, or obstetric assistant, acting under the guidance of the obstetric phyai- 
ciana, be attached to the hospital. 

As to ** instruction in the Diseases of Women 

The Lecturers are of opinion tliat a ward shooSd be devoted to Che Biiseaiiea 
of Women; and that the out-patienta' depnartmeiit im wmam mhaiM be made 
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zaam tw»£kibh fOBP oHnioal imttmction by attaching cUnitsal clerkfl «ad dreasew, 
0»i»4om ihl tli6 inedical and surgical departments* 

Also, that every student should be required to follow during at least six 
monl^ the pvfcctlce in the obstetric department, including the ward for 
IMfleaaea of Women and the out-patients. 

In relation to this point, the Lecturers are of opiniodPthat a similar rule to 
that of the College of Surgeons (Section II., No. 10), which requires a cer- 
tifioate of having attended clinical lectures on Surgery; and to that of the 
University of London, which requires a certificate “ of having attended the 
aurgical and the medical praotia^ of a recognized hosyatal during two years, 
with clinical instruction and lectures on Clinical Surgery and Clinical 
Medicine,” should l>e extended to the obstetric dej»artment. 

They remark that, in the case of the i^ost modem curriculum, that of the 
Boyal College of Physicians for the licence, a certificate is required ‘‘of 
having l>een engaged <luring six months In the Clinical study of Diseases 
peculiar to Women.” 

As to ” the Diseases of Children,” 

Tlic Lecturers arc of opinion that a R|iecial ward should be devoted to sick 
childicri, that sick children should l>e seen in the out-patients’ department, 
ajid tlufct attendantxj in this branch should be held to be an essential part of 
the Clinical Study in the (Ic^mrtment of Midwifery and the Diseases of Women 
and Children. 


Dr. J. O. WILSON, Glmgim. 

In my opinion the following toques may most julvantageously be included 
under the subject of Midwifery, viz. : — 

(a.) The anatomy of the female pelvis and organs of generation. 

(ill.) The anatomy of the foetal head. 

(<j.) The physiology of the female organs of generation. 

1, Unilation. 

2, Menstruation. 

$, Generation. 

4. Conception. 

5, Development of the ovum (Bmbiyology). 
d. Utero-Oestatiom 

T, Parturition. 

8. The puerixind state. 

% Lactation. 

lOu Management of early in&mcy. 

IL Puerpi^l diaeasea. 
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(d.) trader the subject of Diseafiee of Women should bo InoludM only 
those diseases or malformations which originate in, or am peculiar 
tOjjthe sexual system of the female. 

(e*) Under the subject of Diseases of Children (infants ?) I would include 
only those diseases jioculiar to children during the first year of life 
(also including oongenital malformations). 

The students in this univemty generally attend the Mldwifeiy class during 
the second summer, or after second winter. They are strongly recommended 
to attend Practical Midwifery in the maternity hosjntal after they have 
attended the Midwifery class, 

In my opinion the manner in which the subject can he best taught is by 
le(itures and demonstrations in the class room, and clinical or practical in* 
stniction in a maternity hosjutal. * 
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Or. T. (i flE()(!UE(3AN, IhMn. 

With reference to the ]x>ints on which you have done me the honour to 
re<|uei»t my opmit)ii, 1 U'g to olwryt' that^ m — 

Qurrf/ 1. — ‘‘ Tlic topicK which may advant^igeoimly be included under 
the Riihjcct of Forcnnic Medicine” the fohov^iiig are tlnwe which, ftcconling 
to my ex[H'rk‘n(’(‘, may be moHt prohtably prewmletl to the atudent : — 

1. A practic 4 il hhetch of tin* physical and (*ther cmiditiiuw onlinarily 
ol>servab]e in the dead body, Ixdh a i it e< leniently and aulint^piently to the 
octmrreuco of deconipoHi lion, with an nceounl of the modi ficationa to which 
they arc 8ubjccl. 

2. A sUtemenl <'f 1h(' most fnxiucnt cruhch of sudden imlural death, os 

dificoveraide on diHsection in tiie various t>f the VKxly, with a medico- 

legal comincntaiy on the praetical foronnic questionH ariHing out of each. 
The relations of laUait diHciiHon and of jiHcudo-morbid ajijicaranccs to friich 
cases, with an exjxjtiiUmi i>f the causes and general characters of the latter 
(ap}x?ndix) on the pro|KT an<l systematie conduct of inetlicodegal aut02)flie8. 

3. A concise ami practio4d history of tin* foihiwing mcxlos of violent death, 
medlcudcgidly coiibidcrcd : — 

(a.) By wounding. 

(b.) By apntea and its mcxlihwitions, mchuiing the topicaof drowning, 
strangulation (j^roixir and with «u8|ien»iun), firaotheriiig, the action 
of noxious gascjH. 

(c.) By burning and by cold. 

(d.) By lightning and by starvation 

(c.) By the action of poisons, comprehending an accsoont of their 
physiological mode of action, followed by a medioo-kigal histoy of 
each of the more important {x>ii»ons in their ^ytiktlogical, patho- 
logical, and forensico-djjemical bearings. 

4. A condsc discufision of the tojiics of rape, the signs (d delivery, ciimiiml 
abortioxr, mid infiantidcle. 

5. The relatiicma of maanity U) medical evidhmee In dvil and in ciiiatoal 

and to the duties of the medical actkloner. 

6. Life assarance, m its forensic bearings. 

7. Medkid evideame, practkaily <xmstdcm(K2^ 
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S^-^Legal Hedidne may be moet profitably etadied in the last year 
df the propoaed period, and for obvious reasons. Not less than forty lectoea 
iihoold be devoted to the subject. 

8* — Forensic Medidne may, in my opinion, be most advantageously 
tatight Ijy a combination of lectures and of practical instmctioiL In a 
properly (jonducted course of lectures, practical instniction is necessarily to a 
notable degree indndwi ; still, I hold it to be highly desirable that facilities 
should be afforded by the public authorities in all the great centres of medical 
instruction, vrith a view of enabling students to wtness the performance of 
autopsies in the various medico-l(!gjil cases of daily occurrence. Such 
investigations, if conducted by experienced jHirsons, well versed in Legal 
Medicine, Pathology, and Morbid and Healthy Anatomy, could not fail to 
prove of the utmost value as a means of disseminating sound and reliable 
medico-legfd knowledge. 

It appears to me, also, that students should l.»e enabled and required to 
attend a short course of lectures on mental disorders, with illustrations from 
the subject, at a public lunatic asylum of repute. 


Dr. W. A. Gth', F.R.8., 

1. {a,) Medical evidence, treated from a medical point of view, as an aid and 
guide to the witness, 

(i?!.) Identification under the heiuls of sex, age, and personality, 

(c.) Questions relating t^> the iirocreatiou of children, under the heads of 
impotence, rape, pregnancy, and delivery. 

(4.) Qu^rtioiis relating to tlie birth of children, under the heads of feeti- 
cide, infanticide, and legitimacy. 

(c.) Unsoundnoes of mind. 

(/.) Heath by violence in every form. 

(jf.) Death by exjiosure to destructive agents, 4cc., such as fire, lightning, 
oold and starvation. 

(4,) Toarioology, treated genemlly, and in detail. 

lUfe Afisurance and feigned diseases, though interesting to many 
medical men holding public appointmenta, might be left to the 
option of the teacher. 

It tfiionld be the last course of the ten oouraes specified by the Corn- 
mittee. It rfiould, I think, be given in the fourth Winter Sesaiem, or in the 
third at the earliest. It should be a months' course, and comprise at least 
seymiy lectees and exan^ 

a Partly by jtectoes mid par^ by laactical instaruefcioK. fhe practical 
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inBfcraotion should be given by a chemist, having aQ the f««ourcea of a 
laboratoiy at command. It may be worthy of consideration whether in the 
summer following the lectures on Forensic Medicine, the pupil should not be 
required to attend a course of pmctical Toxicology. 

I append, as requested, the following ol-jservations and suggestions on the 
medical oorriculum ; boginning with a rough tabular scheme. 


iyTEODUerrORY SKSSIOJi. 


Bummer Seuifnt, l>eing 
the beginning of the 
medical curriculum. 


Isf Uinfer Semen. 


( a. Ilotany. 
h. ZtK^logy. 
e. Physics. 

d. Osteology, Arc., (’) lagarnents. 
" a. Anatomy. 

b. General Anabmiy * 

^ e. (.Iieniistry, 
d. Dissections. 

^ Out-patient bos}>ital atteiKiance/ 


1st Bummer Semm. 


2ikf Winter Bot»um. 


2nd Bnmmer SeuieH,. 

and Winter Sestim. 


3rd Summer Seteum, 


( a. Materia M(‘dica. 
h. Practical tliemistry. 
c. Practical Phannacy. 

Out-})atient hospital attendance. 

f a. Physiology.f 
h. Hurgeiy'. 
c. DissectioiiH. 

In*imticnt hospital prmUicc. 

! a. Midwifery. 

In-patient hofqiital practice. 

t a. Meclicine, 

I b. Forensic Me^licine. 

[ ln-]mtient hospital practice. 

a. Morbid Anatemy. 
b. Practical Toxicology. 

In-patient hospital practice and in MM* 

wifery. 


Notes. — ^T bc above scheme assumes — 

1. The commencement of the medical education in May, not in Ootobcf, 

2. Not more than one course of lectures on one and the same subject 


* (hvsMOod Winter SoMtea. 
t Oiv ddnl Winter IMm* 


mmtamc Msmctinc. 


% EdtHsatton complete m a preliTninary Summer Session fttjd iloee 
Summer Winter Sessions. 

4u Itee for tlie introduction of one or more other oouts<S!i — e. g. Hygiene 
in second Bummer Session. 

ft. Arrangements at all hosjiitals by which surgeons and phymedans shall 
attend at different hours or days, so as not to clash. 

6. CHinical lectures assumed as part of hospital practice. 


Dr. JOHN HARLEY, Umiim. 

L Topics, 

All those treated of in manualB of Forensic Mtxlicinc, such as Guy’s and 
Taylor’s, and in addition — 

(a.) The rules and foimulro relating to the registration of births and 
deaths. 

(^.) The rules, formula!, and duties r>f a medical man in relation to the 
P<X)r l.ft\v Hoard, 

(c.) The duties of a medical man as an officer of Ticalth. 

(f/.) The duties of a medical men in refcri'noc to u coroiuu*. 

(r.) The forcjnsic duties of a coroner. 

2. When to be Btedikp. 

During the fourth year, and for a period (jf not less than six months. 


3. ilAlvNKR OF TeACIUNO AND LFJLRNINO. 

l.'With regard to the teacher. A Bystcmatic course of oral lectures is 
maperinous, inammich as each student powHcsaes the infonnation in a written 
form in the manual which is placed In his hands. The duties of the professor 
oihsCvuld l>o To demonstrations upon the deatl luKly (e,^. the 

n^eete of wounds, bniist^s, and bums), and from inoi bid s^x.-cimens, e..g, show- 
ing the effects of coiTosiri! ixasons ; and (A.) To directing and improving 
the tfcttdont in a laboiutory of Foi’cieuc Mtxliciue. 

With regard to the student. He should go through a regular course of 
pnuffiical Instruction fnt the detection of |x>lson8, and their separation from 
cxmpAeXj trr trrgwnic mhEtures. 

It may be said that this k already pmridfid for, and in many cases tsairied 
out, In Urn omnrae of Ihaclioal Cfhemktry, As fkr in? my expemnoe extends, 
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no knowledge of tl^ doteciion ol poisionih-excc^ting lymdc ind 
aintimofny“*-*ia obtainetl in the umual course of I'radicai Chemliitry* 

Bowman'is “ Practical Chemistry,” is the textbook chiefly used in toucibit^g, 
and with that devotion to Kystenmtio teai^hing which ia the banc of the 
student, the teacher IxjginB at the beginiiing, and insists much on ghwa-hJow* 
ing, aikaUmeatry, and other things gimt in the ryes of a hut of no 

u«e to a medical practitioner ; and before the student cornea to that which hi 
really eaecntial to him, the oourao is cmloth The course ooimsta of about 
twenty l^wone, and excepting fdx months at most, the rest have little or 
nothing to do with Forensic Medicine, 

In my opinion, no ('hcmifttJrj' should 1m* taught amotUcal student that in not 
father phannaoeutieal iinmiintry or the <!hcmiKtrT of the piwonB. 

. The Btudent should receive his oertiticfito of pnifioicncy on fumiahing 
evidence of having — 

1. Paase<i thrc(^ written examinations, 

2. Attended the demonKtrations and cKuirsc of practkyil iiistmctimi 

regularly. 

And on preaenting— 

8. A well diofioettHi foetal heart, properly nunanted in ]>r(‘serTativc fluid. 

4. A microscopical a)llection of the crystals, and deiKjsitsof the armmiml 
antiraouial, mercurial, and other pn?panvtiona 

6. A collection of the British jsjigcmoufl plaiita, dried, nKnintefi, aixl 
named. 

6, A collection of poisonous Bceds and roots, Ac,. 

7. Two well atU.*Kte<i ol)«<,:rv*atic»nH on the raUi of r^>oIing of the iMxly. 

The fitufleni should thus lx; encouraged fl) avail himtM'Jf of the wwlvantagCH 

of the jjflift-fmtrtem theatre, of the lMJtani(!al giirdeus, and of the; pnictierd 
course of instruction provideti for him, and lx*, at the winie time enabled to 
equip himself with materials of his own ermstmeting. to whi<*.h, when engagctl 
in practice, be may n^ailily and confidently turn for guidance. 


Dr. H. LETIIEBY, 

I regret exceedingly that T have not Ixjen able U) find tiina to <lraw up a 
report for you on the subjects of your lettern me in July and (Mtober, m to 
the best methods of teaching Forensic M€Klicine tui Htud(5nt». On several 
occasions I have endeavoured to get an opjx^rtuiiity for this puriiosc, Imt 
have always faded on account of great prewum of professkmal work, and 
now J can only refer but briefly to the matter. 

In the first place, it has always appeared to me that the subject of Kedkcd 
dtiriiiirockmoo has tnr^ reodv^sl that attention in oar iducgflif Widch 
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it dieserved j f<Mr, «s it is not a subject of examination with the cJohege, it is 
thought hot little of by either lecturer or student ; and too frequently it is 
talfeett in hand, not on its own account, but merely as a step towards scan© 
Othe^ appoinmcnt. In the next place, the three great divisions oi the 
subjeot-~Toaicolog^ Hygiene, and Forensic Medicine proper, are not gene- 
rally kept sufficiently apart, and taught as special subjects by speaial teachers ; 
for as each of these subjects comprehends a goo<i deal of special knowledge, it 
can hardly be expected that they can l>c all well taught by one teacher. 

I would like, therefore, to sec each of these subjects taught separately by 
separate lecturers, and in the case of Toxicology, there should be practical 
instruction in the lalwratory. 

I do not think that a long course of lectures on each of these subjects is 
necessary, but such a course in each case as would enable the medical student 
to apply the special knowledge acquired in eocli deportment of study to the 
general pur|)08e of medical iK>lico. 

The subject is best taught in the summer term, when opportimities might be 
afforded to the pupils, by the teacher, of seeing, iii the case of Hygiene, the 
effects of iinwholawDme occuj>ations, and the best appliances for regulating 
offensive trades, and obviating the nuisances arising from them. 

In short, as in other de|>artments of practical Medicine, the method of 
teaching should l>e as practical as possible, and this might Ire eminently so 
in the case of Toxicology and Hygiene. 

I trust you will aoo>ept my apologj’ for the delay in acknowledging your 
letter. * 


Dr. HENRY D. LITTLEJOHN, Minhurgh. 

I, Generally speaking all subject© regarding which medical men may be 
caRed upon to give evidence in oourte of law. 

This definition includes, of course, Hygiene as applicable to individuals and 
OOQUntiiadties, in addition to the ordinary topics treated in courses of Forensic 
Hedidne, such aa— 

Tim various forms of violent death ; 
l>eath by wounding in all its fomxs ; 

Death by as|}hyxia in all its forms ; 

Dea^ by poisoning ; 

OUepces against decency and the reproductiem of the species; 
Inlantiddd^ and, lastly, 

Disqualifications arising tram 
<«,> Bodily, 

(kv> Hetotal oauaes (iiiitani^> 

tlnd^btedl^ duHi^ fourth or last year ol study ^ iiMMuaieh as the 
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iUtkstmticms of ihe sabjoct we derived from all the oourwfi tbo sMmkt ba« 
previoiwly atteisded or is attending at tJae time. 

HaTtag regard to the arrangement of tlie curriculum and rise oriier tm* 
portant Rubject#* wbicb claim tbc student’s attention it is ImpoasiMe to allow 
mc«pe tiiao three months to Forensic Metliciuc, and in my cxpcsrimoc, eactod- 
tng over twelve years, 1 liavc found tliis imrimi amply suifioient for the dia- 
cnufiJon of the tojxics Just ennmemtod. With the exccfdion of Hygiene, the 
consideration of which i have generally Wen cx^mpdletl either to omit entirely 
or to reserve for an hour in the evening, much dejicnding on the iutorest 
manifested by the class in the subj<x!t Every year’s experienw, however, 
teaches me that the onlinary h*cturt>s admit of gn^att^r cxnidensation, and I 
am convinced that ten lectures out of a c^jurse of sixty might W^ devoted U> 
Hygiene* 

3. On this }x>int I hold vciy decidoil opinions. I have long fdt that 
Forensic Metlicinc was not ]>ropcrly taught in this country. It is a course 
generally hande<i over to the youngest and least ejt[xrienoc<l teacher in a 
mcclical school, who. in his lectim^s, has only some textrlKx>k to fall back upon 
and cannot apjxsal to his own cxjveriencc. The student, on the other hand, 
has no opportunity of testing the Htatemeuts of the Iccture-roc^m by a reference 
to facts, he is never called ufxai t4) draw up medico-legal rcjwrts, and be is 
never asked lyy his teacher to watch criminal procedure in a coiirt of justice. 
Uuder th<jse circumstiinces the course of lectures is unintcrcssUng, and is 
looked upon by the student as a bore, and he enten? ujKjn practice quite unfit 
to discharge the duties of a medical insfHJctor. Hence, in my opinion, the 
provaiiing distrust of medical evidence, an<l the urisatiafactoiy result of 
many criminal tiiols. 

The first case a young [>ractitioncT may Ixi called to in his practice may 
one in which an acquaintance with the practice as well as the principles of 
Forensic Medicine may W of essential importance, an<l yet from the imjjerfect 
maimer in which he has W*cn taught, he finds himself unable to furnish the 
authorities with satisfactory information, and it must not be forgotten that 
an error committed by a medical practitioner, in consequence of Ids ignorance 
of the forms and practice of Forensic Mtylicmc docs not pass unnoticed (like 
many nnstakes in diagnosifl, Acc. 4tc,, in ordinary practice), it reappears to 
annoy him in a court of law, and may injure his reputation and prospects. 

Forensic Hedicme, as at present taught, wants that practical department 
which is now found to be essential to the teaching of Anatomy, Cbemistij, 
Materia Medics, Surgeiy, Medicme, and Midwilmy. Theee have dissecting- 
rooms, laboratories, hospitals, and dispensaries, Forensic Medicine alone being 
hnprovidfid with a samilax adjunct 

I have attempted to supply the deficiency, and with such a measnie of 
mtcKsese, as to me in pressing my views on the athmtion of the 
Ck)W90 of Medficai 
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ago I determined to eonjoin the lecteeship on Fammc 
Medicine at the Medical 8cb(xjl, Surgeon’s Hall, with the office of surgeon to 
the police eetahlhhiuaut of Edinburgh. The surgeon of poEce is summoned 
to idl ceefs of inquiry, and of sudden and violent death which come under the 
nolto of the authorities, and he has, therefore, in such a dty as Edinburgh, 
and in its neighbourhood, a wide field of instruction. This I make availabte 
to my class in the following manner : — 

The students are summoned in rotation, and in parties of throe or four, to 
aooompany me in these official visite. Under my direction two draw up such 
reports as the nature of case and tlie requirementH of the law demand. These 
reports are read before the whole class and criticifwxl and commentctl on by 
myself. They are then oox>ied by the class. Not a session ])a«8o» without 
several cases of drowning, violent death, infaiiticide, &:c., being brought under 
the notice of the class, in addition to numerous varieties of assaults. Those of 
the cases which come to trial are watciiod during their progress, the various 
probable lines of dcfeiioe (uiticised, anti on the day of trial the. class adjourni 
to the court of law, and has an oppcjrtuiiity of oljserving criminal procedure, of 
hearing medical refjorta read, and metliad witncssce 8ul)]ecte<l to cross-exami- 
nation. In giich cases as violent deaths, drowning, infan ticitle,&:c. &c., where 
the bcKiies arc l>rought to the public dead-house, the wliolc ciass is brought 
together, and, after listening to a lecture on the fqToclal cjise, examines it 
carefully in turn. An hour thus spend, is fully more c<^uivalunt to mweral 
lisctuw in .the class-room, and when the subjects thus pnu'tically txciited are 
reacheti in the (ordinary course of cxfHwit.ion they can Im‘ disjxwsieti of in a 
more summary manner tliaji if the student hjul never ha<l an optx»rtunity of 
obsening aises hir himself. Nothing hfis impn.vsse<l me more as a membci' of 
the Exjutainmg Board of the Boyal C'oliege of Surgeons r>f Edbiburgh, and 
also of the University of St. Andrew’s than the difierence in Uie answers of the 
student who has assisted at the inrestigatiou of a me<lico-logal case — say one 
dtmth by drowning — a« cuiupared with those of the student who has merely 
a book-knowledge of the subject 

A ootirse conducted in the manner I have descrilied, interests the student 
fm4 he aiiend* it as eagerly as one of Clinical Metlicinc or Surgery. From 
laaimy pracUthmers X have }eame<d the benefits conferred by this method of 
Infilamciloxu 

A,(i mentjoaed in Query Na. 1., Toxicology forma a port of the course of 
Medk^e in the extra-academical school of Edinburgh, and while aU 
the hnportant poisons receive due mmition and the apprepriate teate are nx- 
hihlred^ :[^)eQiAi attaatiem Is paid to the dificreniia) diagnosis of pedaonir^, 
the diagnoaifl of poisoning from disease. In some schools Toaticolegy is treauMl 
m % sqpM»k& and Is left to be taught by a ehcoxnat. |!hi% in my 

MooimbutaisiedicaXnMauwhohasi^^ 
a%»oughh«M|fitaledocati(m,^ studied dlaeaaeiSNtMid^igv^ 
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tectare properly on the synaptonui of the various poiisons and their dilEewtiiil 
diagnosis — whicb^ in truth, is the important subject for the pfactitioner to 
acquainted with. He may at any time be called up<m to make the diagnodfca, 
and ecvmd lives (not to speak of his own reputation) may tlcpend on his ability 
to make it correctly and piomptly, whereaa, no practitioner is exjwted nOw- 
Uodays to conduct a chemical analysis, although of iwirse every intolligent 
medical man ought to be acquainted with the ratitmala oi the testa and the 
steps of the analysis. I sec no reason, th<'reiore, tor ditmcinting Toxicology 
from the oniinaiy course of FoicnRic Medicine, anti J feel the importance 
of having Toxicology treated by one who has recciv(Mi a medical eilucafeion. 

In concluKion, I beg to ex])rca» my of)inion tl»at lectures alone (pR'piuud 
from some well kn< twn text-l>ook and containing no record of the lodturer’s 
exi-jcricna^) are of little worth. They fail to intcrent tlic student, and to 
8U}>f>ly him with the kind of knowic<ige which as a jiractitiont‘r ho nwjuiw's. 
Forensic Medicine, I hold, mast he praotic^dly taugld In some 8U<'h mauner as 
I have indicatfcxl, and all ge.iitlemca in the inetnqKihH and other soata of 
medical scliools holding similar appointments, should lx; stimulated to Ikjcojimj 
lecturers on a subject with the ixractical det-ails of which they nru daily 
f, occupied. 

Of course diagrams and preparations arc of great importance, anti among 
the advantages of the junction of the offi(M?« which 1 aflvtaiaic may Ixj m^n<» 
lionet! the facility with Nvliich an cxctdlonl w'orking or hnwhiiig musoutn may 
lie formt'd, and also the ]M>wcr this piMCtical jnctluw] of tcjw'hing gives the 
lecturer of condcuhing largt! jMirtirms ofhiw coiirw* and tliercby aiTonling time 
for the exfKwution of the iuqxirtant subject of Hygiene. 


T)r. DOUGLAS MACLAGAN, Edml^r§h, 

Qiu'fttwn 1 . 

1 might, in reply to this question, refer to the ByUabus of my kscturcs in 
the Edinburgh Xlmr^rrifity Odandar^ but it must be romembemi that I am j#, 
a prrifes*5or in the faculty of Law as well os in that uf Mc<iicine, and, as my 
class oonsiifds both of Btudeuts of meclieinc and students of law, many 
subjecte are introduced with which medical men, aa such, have noibiiig to 
do, ami MXG alluded to only to bring methods of edcntjfic research in their 
tieflging on the detection crime under the rujitace 'of tl»e lawyers, t iwoJtId 
la^er, m the doflignation of this comm of instinjction, the title of ** 8tata 
llodkhtie,** and it ought to comdat of two p<a'tiona— Medical 
and Madhcal Boioe. I jatrixMidy use the tern ** Medical 

f ^ 
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ix> ** Foimiric Medid^ne,*’ because a medical man properly VOTBed in 
Medical Jnidsprndence^ has no more ‘frequent, and can have no nobler duty, 
by a wdl-drawn report or well-reiwioaed opinion, to prevent questions 
both of supposed crime and supposed injury to civil rights from becoming 
** forenido ” at all. 

Medical Jurifiprudcnce ought to include — 1. Medical evidence generally, 
embracing the laws of evidence, so far as those who may act aa medical 
witnesses require to know it, the mode of framing reports, making judicial 
p&flt-'imrt&m exandnations, kc. 2. Medical evidence, specially in its bearing 
on questions affecting health or life, such as assaults and homicide, 
suicide, offences against chastity, malproxis, kc . ; on questions affecting 
property, such as nuisances ; and questions affecting civil rights, such as live 
birth, survivorship, insanity in its legal relations ; and life assurance. 

The second division of the course, or Medical Police, need not attempt to 
include what, for the sake of illustrating the bearings of Hygiene, stands in 
my syllabus as the hygiene of individuals, the most im|Kjrtant portions of 
which, such as diet and regimen, ought to be discussed by the teacher of 
Materia Modica, There is no time for the teacher of State Medicine, even 
under the arrangement to l)e noticed Mow, to do more than consider the 
more important part.8 of the hygiene of communities, embracing such subjects 
ill water supply, heating, lighting and ventilation of buildings, drainage and 
•ewerage, cemeteries, &c. 


Qu^M»n 2. 

Not sooner than the end of the third summer. The duration of the course 
ought to be four months, throe being, as 1 know from experience, too few, 
while six would be too many. I am aware of the difficulties of dividing the 
entire year of stmly into two sessions of four months each ; but I am 
persuaded that this would form by far the best arrangement for medical 
teaching generally. If this is impracticable, then there ought to be instituted 
a separate three-months’ course of Hygiene, including the hygiene of 
individuals as well as of communities ; thus relieving the teacher of Medical 
duriuprudienoo of medical police, and the teacher of Materia Medica of diet, 
regimmi, dotbing, &c. ; the three subjects of Medical Jurispradenoe, Materia 
^ Medica, and Hygiene, being tatight in three three-months’ courses instead of 
two four-months* coumes. 


Qtmtum B. 

tiOObores here are essential, because Medici Jurisprudenoe consists in the 
ai^Bcation of practical medical knowledge, previoudy acquired, to the 
elucidation of questions which are, edr may become, Forensic. It is not 
easy to give direct jaractical instaruction in many of the more important 
depir^ents, inch as the examination of wounds criminally indicted, and 
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iudidal diasections, becauae it is highly inexpedieat that matt«S]W» irhk^ ttuiy 
come before a court of justice shoukl be investigated or ojoiTaased in proeence 
of a number of porBoiis who have no official connection with the case, A 
teacher may avail liimaelf of the onlinary dissections in the pmt-fmrtim 
theatre of the hospital to [toint out apjx*antnoes which may Ijo mistaken for 
the results of violeiu'e, and of the InHlies of Ntill-boru children, if he can get 
them, to illustrate infanticide ;* and he ought always to luive a pn>j»er 
la\>omtory in wldch chemical and mhu'oscopical invwtigations may be 
conducted either by, or iu presence of, his pupils. 


Dr. OGDEN, Aberdiun. 

1. Medico* legal questions arising iu ccuiniiction with^ — 

1. Age. 

2. Hex. 

3. Identity. 

4. Imj[X)tcncc and sterility. 

6 . Ihipe. 

6 . Pregnancy. 

7. Deliveiy. 

y. Birth. 

y. Infanticide. 

10. Insanity. 

11. Feigned and fictitious disc«U!ic^>i. 

12. Death, 

13. Wounds. 

14. Hanging. 

16, Drowning. 

16. Stranguhition. 

17. Smotberiiig. 

18. Death from heat, cold, lightning, kc. 

19. Toxicology. 

2. Fourthyear. 

3. Lectures, vivd vfwe examinatory, exhibition of drawings, talmlar views, 
oasts and microscope, testing of poisons, blood stains, Ac,, labomtoiy work, 
and when i:^pportuintj presents, mdsiia^ at medicolegal inspections 
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Br. KAINY, 

I li»V6 teceiTod your communication of 6tli August, in reference "to the 
teaching of Forensic Medicine, with the queries proposed by the Medical 
Council, which I projxjse to consider ami answer in their onlca. 

1. I thinic the topics which may most advantageously be includetl under 
the subject of Forensic Medicine are — all fhe medical (luestions which are 
calculated to elucidate judicial jirocwalings, and I think they may 1x3 referred 
to four heads. 

ht. Questions relating to {)erfl<mal injuries, whether dependent on external 
violence; or on |)oisoning, 

2iid, QuestiouH relating b> the several functions leading to judicial 
investigation, " 

M, Quest it)Tis relating U) bodily soundness, including life assurance and 
grounds of exemptions fnmi, or fitness for, civil and military duties. 

ith. Questions relating to mental BOundnesH. 

By this {) 0 «t 1 send a copy of the syllabus of my iectiw's, containing a 
more extended view of the arrangement which 1 have adopted for several 
years in teaching Fonuisic Medicine, in case any uicmber of the Medical 
(Council might think fit to look into it. 

2. I am decidedly <jf opinion that the last year of the curriculum is the 
best time for the study of Forensi(‘ Medicine. All the deimrtmeut of Mc<licine 
nuiy furnlsli dat4i to Foamsic Medicine. 

3. 1 am of opinion that Foiensic Meilicinc can tot l>e taught by lectures, 
combiruHi with oml oxaminationH, written cxerciseH, and pnudical testing of 
the m<X9l imjxirtmit |K»ison«, indb in their oixlinai-y state and when mixexi up 
with the more common elementary matters. In my classes these examinationa 
are not im{)erative, but the students take a gwat inten;Bt in them, 1 do not 
give speehU tiertificates of proficiency to any except tliost; who submit to tbeir 
oxambiations, and the nundxT w’ho submitted to tlieiic examinations during 
the last session was sixty-two, out of a class of sixty-eight. In tbo analysis 
of poisons the Biudei\t is n*^pnred to deserilx; mmutely the process w'^hich he 
has followed, and to give in the products of his invest igati<.)n, so as to give 
the teacher the opjx-rt unity of {Kunting out any error or defect. 

4. Taking the average pnificiency of students in their fourth year of 
medical study, I have never been able to cornffiett* the course desc'ribed above 
in fewer than ninety lectures, extending over four months and a half ; and 
have found it impoesible, even in such an extended course, to take up the 
eubjeot of aanitary arrangements. 
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REPLIES. 


Dr. BALFOUR, Minhirgh. 

I enclose a copy of a lecture delivered by me nomc years ago on the subject 
of natural histoiy studies in reference to Medicine, which wll explain to a 
certain extent my views. 

I have now lectured for twenty-eight years, and I have had much ex- 
perience in practical teaching and examining, and I think that I know some- 
thing of the mode in which instruction should be conveyed. Moreover, I 
have learned much in regard to the feelings and sentiments of students from 
twenty years connection with them as Dean of the Medical Faculty. 

I Ixdicve that we commit an enor in not puttiiig Botany and Natural His- 
tory by themselves as preliminary subjects of examination. These studies 
should certainly be, rtxiuired for all well educalcd medical men, and more 
especially from those who aspire to university honour in Medicine. No M.B. 
or M.D. should be wmt forth without haviiig a groundwork of natural science. 
Without this a doctor cannot keej) his place in sexuety, and he is discpialified 
for many rituations of iinj^rtanw, lx)th at home and abi\»ad. Students 
should, however, pass the examination on natural sciences at an eai’ly part of 
their career, and before they liavo entered on Anatomy or Htirgcry. Their 
knowledge of this science should be of a fjractical nature, and should have 
boon derived not merely fiom lectures, but from demonstrations on onimalB 
and ijlants, both in a linng and dead state. A practical examination is well 
fitted for putting a stop to the system of cramming. Ex|K)sitions in the 
museum, the garden, the fields, the mountains, and the sea-shore might well 
be ittbstitttted for a certain amount of lecture. 

The question of Chemistry is a difficult one, A certain amount of elemen- 
ti«y Chemistayis required for Vegetable Physiology; but this might probably 
be picked up during the botanical course. 

At the present day students require a thorough knowledge of Inorganic 
and Organic Chemistry in order to understand Human Physiology, Materia 
Medioa, the phenomena of disease and questions in Legal and State Medi- 
cine* 

1 axn diifpofied to think that there should thercfwe be a distinct eiamination 
on Chemistty* consisting not merely of oral queatioiie, but of teaching in the 
laboratory. 
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Chemistry, es well aa Botany and Natural History, should be ftoqdted 
before the commencement of strictly {axjfesadonal studies, such as Anatomy, 
Physiology, Surgery, and Medicine. 

These sciences, in fact., constitute now-a-days part of a liberal education, 
and are not confined to a particulai* profession. 

The student entering on a medical cunicidum should hate previousily passed 
his preliminary examination in arte and in the alx)re-mentioued sdenoos. He 
can thus devote his whole energies to the practical study of the structure and 
formation of the human Inxly, and to the tniatment of its diseases. The 
dissecting room and the hospital must be places of daily resort, and it is 
probable that practical demonstratiuu might be substituted for a (jertiiin 
amount of systematic loctining. 

Class examinations, when projxirly C/onducted, are, I think, productive of 
much goo<i, more es})ecially in the preliminary scientific depfirtmcnt^i of the 
medical student’s course. 

Systematic teaching must Ikj comhiiwHl with demonstration, and practical 
work on the iwt of the students if we wish to scud forth well qualifiml 
medical men. 


Dr. KOBEllT BENTLEY, Lomkm, 

I have the honour to ac.knowl(3<ige the receipt of a note from you as Chair- 
man of a t'ommittec of the Medical Council, apprunt<.«i to inquire bow tho 
various subjects of Medical Educjttion wliicli have Ixxm deeme<l re<-iuisite by 
the Conridl may be taught with most mlvatrfcage, in what order they should 
be studied, and how the (ocaminations on them ought kt be arranged, 

I believe tha^ I shall Iwst answer Uiat communication by giving my 
opinions as concisely as possible u|x>n medtcal education gencially after an 
experience of more than twenty years as a Ujocher in four of tho metropeditan 
Bchools t/f Medicine, and in the Pharmaceutical Hociety, during nearly »tx 
years of which I have l)een Dean of the Medical Doj)artinent in King’s College, 
London. I have come deliberately to the following concluMona : — 

K That the number of subjects now comprised in the curriculum of the 
the medical and surgical lioensing boards should, under no circumstances, bo 
reduced. 

^ That the aggregate time of study for these and other subjects that might 
be introduced should be extendofi from three to four years. 

3. That the time studying the collateral sciences comprised in the 
mefiical curriculum should be separated, as far as possible, from that of the 
purely medical sabjecta 
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In ofto to Oftxxj out my ^efwi I eiioulii etrongly advoeatfce the deaiiubility 
o| u commencing hie njedical eduoatkm on the let ol Mayy iusteaid oi 

the let of October, m at present ; and then (the dnmtbii of the sonmreor and 
winter leinaiaing as at preaentX my curricaliun of study would, be as 

follows 


FIB8T SUMMEB bJilSSION. 

One hour’s lecture three times a week, and one hour’s exami- 
nation weekly. 

Txsctures and examinations as with Btdany. 

Ostmlogy^—Om hour’s demonstration twice a week, and one hour’s 
examination weekly. 

Preu!tieal Pharmof^^. ---Two hours daily. 


First Winter Session. 

Vh^mistry , — One houi'’8 lecture five times a week, and one hour’s exami- 
nation weekly. 

l^raetical hours daily. 

PrAiiwal Anatomy.---ThvGc hours daily. 

rirnt JCMmuuitUM should take i-lacc iu the lollowing April, and (xmi- 
prise Botany, Physics, and (/hemistry. 


SECOND DlYi^TON OF ClTBEICtTLTO. 

Second Summer Session. ^ 

Materia liCcturcB of one hour four times a week, and two de- 

monstrations and examinations from spedmens, of one hour each. 
Theicol^^ieal and Phytiahgical Chemistry. — Two hours three times a 
week. 

iVocfical Physwhyy and Ml&rasca)>e.~-Two houTS daBy. 


Beoond Winter Session. 

Anatmf * — By leotoefl and examinationns, one hour daily. 

lectures and examination*, erne hour daily. 
PmaHmi hours daily. 

Brnmimatim in Aiail, in Anatomy wad Phyaolo^y. 
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THIED DIYISION OF OURRlCULtJM. 

THmD SuMMEB BEaaioN. 

PHmiples cf Medimm ^ — One hour’s lectuyes three tinaoa n week, and 
one bonr’s examination weekly. 

Priticipki (f Surgery. — Same time as medicine. 

Hmpital J¥(Kttke ( Medieal mul Surgical Three hours daily. 


Tiiihd Winter Session. 

Medknm , — One hour’s lectures four times a week, and one lmuF« exami- 
nation weekly. 

Surgenj.— Same as Mc<iicinc. 

MUirifery . — One hour’s Iwtures three times a week, and oiic hoar’s 
exaininatifm. 

JIoKpital J^dHice and (finical Li^etwres.-^l^miyc at Icaid, two hours 
daily. 


Fourth Summer Session. 

Fareimr Medieinr.-^m hour five times a week, by lectures and ex* 
aminaiioruj. 

Practical Midmifcry, 

HmpUal Practice and Clinical Zectvrcc^Two^ to tliroe hours daily. 


Mfffhid Anaimny,^-A^y lectures and examinations, four times a week. 

Ilmpital Practice and Clinical Tjcctureifi. 

Vactdnaiicn. 

Practical Midwifery. 

'third and eaneXudhig Emminatim in April, in Medicine, Surgery, Mid- 
wifery, Materia Medica, and Foreiifric Medicine, or perhaspe it would 
ixi better to examine on Materia Medica, and Fonmidc Medidne 
flcpanitely, at the end of the preot.^ling Summer Besdon. 

Such in my general scheme for Medical F^ucation. I haifls ftxrpmSif 
avoided all unnece^saiy details, in order that ita broader features may not be 
lo«t sight of, and I now beg Icarve to trammiit it to you in aoeordanoe with 
your exptmed desire aa Chairman of the Committee of Medical Kducalicni. 
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Dt. E. ELLIOT, CarU»U. 

I ImYe betoe me the printed report of your highly practical and pertinent 
addrese on Medical Education, delivered on 17th December, 1865, to the 
College of Surgeonu.* 

You rightly, in my opinion, say that our professional education has be- 
come an efftart of memory rather than a process of mental training.” The 
fact is that the one great thing to teach, in school and at college, is really 
how to learn, rather than the imparting of detailed knowledge. The poet 
Oowper puts this neglected truth in a very practical shaixi, when he draws 
the all-important distinction between wisdom and knowle<tgc, which is so 
generally ignored. One man, shrewd and wise, may, with less attainment, 
be firuperioT in practically ax)plying his clearly arranged and well assimilated, 
although not remarkably extensive, learning, in cases of emergency and un- 
precedented character, to tinothcr with a whole armoury or library in his 
overstocked hilid. We meet mth positively learned fools sometimes. 

I ooidoss, however, that while I ameur generally with your invaluable 
remarks on our examination, I do so with a qualification ; at the top of page 
12 you illustrate your objections to a practical examination, by a referenoe 
to the case of pK)pping up a poor creature with lung disease, and hammering 
his chest for diagnostic sound, or committing a fractured limb to manipula^ 
tion by unpractised fingers. But surely lung disease and fractured limbs 
idiould be more familiar, than the illustratioii implies, to the advanced student 
under examination for a licence that is immediately to entitle him to 
undertake treatment withmit any teacher at his side ? And the aptness of 
the illustration can have no tipj^cation to dissection on the dead subject, or 
to oporating on the dead bwly, or the examination, chemical, pathological, 
and microscopical being carried out in the laboratory 7 I own to a strong 
predilecticm in favour of practical examinations over those exclusively rivd 
vooef fte unequivocally testing the manner and effect of the student’s prepa- 
ratiem of himself for his responsible duties as a medical practitioner. Even 
in the words there need be really no cruelty whatever, if the cases be 
Judieifvusly seleotcwi. Your estimate of ciass-exaininations seems sound ; but 
there would arise a great but prol>ably not insuperable difficulty in securing 
i^eliable rasulhs. 

It appears to me also, as you say, the distinction betwceii Medicine and 
Sitrgeiry has been too long retained and is unsound. The education, the 
exainii!kation» and the jwactioe in both are inseparable, and much harm has 
xeBuited to adenoe and practice by this confusion. 

Having thus, and I trust with due diffidence, expressed hearty concur- 
Ifsnoe in ywr proposal to substitute a chronic form of examination of psto- 


* This «nsw is M adilrstsed to Mr. ths CMniiaa or Ihs Ooiiu^^ 
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fcsiwional candidates, for the acute form now in use, 1 would beg to ftuggesi, 
a« worthy of discuseion by your Committee, the appointment, in each cat* 
aminiog distriot of a quondam lecturer or otherwifite oompetent peraon — perhaps 
a long practised " grinder” — ^to bo present at such examinations, which might 
come oif once a month ; he guaranteeing the maintenance of the accredited 
standard of examination. 

Also, it j>erbap8 would be a fitiU further finish and improvement of the 
examination to 8upj)lemcnt thcfto pcrjxitually recurring examinations by a 
final and practical, and by no means formidable one, by the board cmployeil 
to confer the dcgitje or licence'. 

In conclusion — and with every aix)logy for the em,)r if I am wrong in 
introducing such matters into this letter— «l would mid that I have long 
thought that we would do well to imitate the usages in (X)nfoJTing the cor- 
re8tx)nding titles of D.D,, or LL.I)., or D.C.I. 1 — or of iN^ijoant-at-Law — or as 
the higher titles in the army and navy ; such titles lading roflt.*rveil as cmi- 
spicuous distinctions, and never Ix^stowed on young men at all, either of 
twenty-one or twenty- four. Such a pro})o«fil, of course, involves a very great 
inroad on our present usages, but that is jxirlmjw nut a valid objection if there 
be no other. 

I really feel convinced that much of the c<|niv(xjal position of the members 
practising our profe^itm <ik'ix?n(l8 on the utter exjufusion arising in the 
public mind, from the fact of the title that should indicate the }X)Sscs»ion of 
superior attainment and experience, Ixiing legally and as it were de Jnre 
possessed by a comjmrativc stripling, w’^hiJe many highly accomplishotl and 
idlowedly ekiHful men are met with wdio have it not, but whose hmatJC 
superiority, national — Kurojjean may be— makes them inoxpresfiibly respected 
alongside some struggling insignificant ” Docior.” 

Could the title not be reserved for presentatitJn to approved authors and 
important discoverers and improvers — ujiattainablc, saving an an act of 
grace mid a high honour ? ^ 


ERNEST HART, Esq Tnden,^ 

1, In answer to the circular of the Committee, I beg to reply briefly and in 
onriine on some of the subjesets mentiemesd, and in accordance with view* 
which I have been led to form from watching the means and character of 
medical education and examinations in London, which, as Dean of a young 
and carefully organized medical school, I have had special reasons to observe. 

2. I bdicre that all the scientific subjects (Anatomy, General Anatcanf^ 

Thyriobgy, Chmktry, Materia Medka, Practical Pharmacy, and, in a gimt 
measure at least, Forensic Hedldne) are best taught by isracticol inst^srioacu 
% this X mean that tlrey aiumld, as as posrible, be to Htnited 
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lax Mccralaeriet isnd vofkmg rooms, horn tixe aoteal ol^jods «pokm ol, 
mad fogr t3»e podomumee and r^titiicwi by tiic studmts of the parooesses 
d««(»ibod. WmR Ajnatomy shooid be taught whoBy by demonstrations, the 
enbrjeet dt demonstration to be announced beforehand, and the acxsepted pas- 
sa^ of tejctibooks referring to it also giTen out Ixsforchand, and the parts to 
fonn the subject of teaching should be before the students, and in the case of 
bones, &c., in their bands. The demonstmtion should l^e half examination, 
and should always imply and require that the etudenta attending had got up 
the iK)ok*de»C!nptioa before entering the class-room. 

I may mention that at St. Mary’s Hospital medical school we have placed 
the aubject of Geneial Anatomy in the hands of a special teacher, requiring 
attendajwje on his teaching as a part of the attendance on Anatomy, His 
class i« divided IjaIo manageable numlK*-rR, and his demonstrations are given 
in a working rcKun, titled up with micro»coj>es for the purpose, the men 
being seated at tables, and taught to pi^pare and (ixaminc for themselves the 
tissues descrilKid. This works well, but as attemlance is m>t i*eally required 
by the college there is a temleacy on the part of the* idljsr class of students to 
shirk it. 

8. ("bemistTy sliould, I think, Ix^ whotly taught in the laboratory, and much 
mom thcsrougldy taught than it is nt>w. If fo\ir years l>e actually given to 
ho»|tiial and stdiool work — insU^ad of two ycai's and a half, which is tiie 
general rule at present — at least double the lime ni>w allot t<d should lx; given 
to Chemistry, and the whole of the time should Ixj spent iii real work at the 
chemical beuch. For this pur|>o»e it is very desirable that a preliminary 
knowledge of elementary Chemistjy should Ih? demamleti of ail students 
entmiag the profession, sudi as at jireacut is rtxpiircd by the Hnivertii^ 
of Londmi for its matriculatiotrexamination. 

At Bt, Mary’s Hospital mtHlicial »ch<K>l we have a fourth lecture now each 
week on Thysics, added to the ohemieal ooui'sc ; and it seems very essential 
that all medical students slAOuld have some knowledge of Physios. We 
it a condition of signatun* for the chemical course for all Btiidcnts, but in doing 
80 we^ IXithaps Ix'youd the requirctnenW of the I^ondrm Colhjge of Burgeons. 

The whole of the first two years might with advantage, 1 think, be given 
up to those scietditic Kilqeots, Comparative Anatomy Wing taught to those 
who nock h%her dtigrees at the same time. 

Mediohm, Surgery, and Midwifery, theoipetical and clinical, might be the 
(Elusive Btudy of the last two years. In teaching these subjects. Medical 
iKpd Surgical Anatomy should l>e ayatematioaHy and piactiesdly demonigtfat^ 
in thn warda and In the deaddmoces, aixl Pathological Anatomy shoidd be 
adM kn ihn iastinction of the latto period. 

main dimxmkt m the toad^g should bo cbnkal. (Binioal toachiog, 
many largest iKihoola, I rogard as of 
m3^ m imf waaB ttombor of the pupils, and to the gxeai body a naitte 
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and «^uidow. “ Walking the hoerpitik} ’’ m cumlem, or umAj so, to 
of our Rtudentn. The preciae im*tUod of clinical toaebing wMob abottbl be 
ttdoptod mufit vary with the number of tcadiers and student# i©Utmtl|r+ and 
the jiarticnlar metbi^i of the toacbor. 

Ilie first step is to provide that the phyaician or murgoon really teadsea^ 
and does not merely ‘ go rouml.’ The scooiui is to arrange that the Stutkiit 
shall attend really anti cfmtinnt>usly for a definite time the mmo teacher ; 
and tbi) tbinh that then^ kIuiII not 1 h‘ at any one time a nunv than manage* 
able nmulKT of wtiulerits jirtitending to girt' clinitml attendance and to be 
receiving clinical instruction. 

For this purpjsc at SL Mary’s Hospital wv divide our stutlents into bateboH, 
according to their yenr or stainling. Wtj assign to eacli pbysicifm or Hurgooii 
for a definite jicritsl (three irmtnhs) a certain nninber of hludents. The lists 
are sustxtndtsl in the hall, uinl tlu' surgeuns and physicians art^ providexl with 
a marking-card on which the name'; an* ninrkctl, Tht'sc lire called in by the 
Dean crw'h thme months, ami I’cnevvetl with a different s(’ri<*H of studenta. 

This involves latemr, but it reiulcrs clinical teaching a mUity. 

Tilt* amount of tcaehing. liowcver, is incrcasiHl by utilizing the ont-jjatient 
defHirtments, and might \h} very much more so if the a>llegeH would retjuire 
a certain attemlaruv in the oui-jwitient dijmrtmentH (wbem most utiicful 
k-iuwledge is to lx? gaimsl) as well as the in-]>nticnt wiirds. 

Efficient clinical teaching wouhl nspiire an a<ldition to the numlicr of out- 
patient officers in many institutioilB. 

6. The collegoa do not iXHiiiirc or recognize any attemiaiicc on such ward« 
and out-patient dc.imrtmcnta as those for disi'aBcs of the eye, where tbeHO are 
separate from tli<; general wards. 7'he result is that a largo proportion of 
stndentH neglect the study f)f these, diseases. The same olisorvatkai aj»j>lic« to 
the disoam's <d women and children. 

6. I lafiieve that if the sysi<*m of examination cv)u1d 1x3 pirfeetcxJ, irmcb of 
this strict compulsory attenfiaiui* might lx* <lis|X‘nw'<l witli, as is now done 
by the Univemty of Jxmdom Bui so long as tht* colh-ges pretend to make 
attendance wjmpulsory on those bmnebes of knowledge on whiclv l-htiy 
examine, they cannot fairly and fully examine on brancbca of knowledge 
not included in their Mcbedulea, 

The pr>int« to which 1 btjlieve most importence should be attached are—- 

1. The actual devotion of four whole years to study in the ho*^ital md 

schooL 

2. The improvement of chemical and scientific teaching, by giving 

more time, and conducting it by practical work in laboratory and 
class-room. 

3. The introductlofa of a aystein of real clinical teaching, instead of idm 

present habit of making obaervationa to a contriantly dbanging imd 
oftm too nvmsmm dasa. 
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i The ef the out-patient department, and of the fpedal 

dfipartmenta 

6. The improvement and multiplication of examinationB, and especially 
the twiirersal introduction of strict clinical teste. 

H in the above memorandum I have been led to refer specially to the 
practice of our own school at St. Maiy’a, it is because I was anxious to show 
how far a practical experience supported the views which I have advanced. 



SEPLIES NOT BEGEIVED IN TIME FOB IN8EBTI0N 
IN THEIR PROPER PLACES. 


CHEMISTRY. 


Dr, ODLINO, K.R.K,, [/mdm. 

It 8eeia« to me that then* arc several huhjod-« of Iho medical curricubim 
which (leriTc no advautagt;, hut mthor {Kwitivc diKadvantagi^, from bdng 
taught in connection witii an hospital and with the practice of Medicine and 
Surgery; and among these I ccrUinJy include elementary Thysica and 
Chemistry. 

A thorough knowledge of Chemistry is b<‘coming daily of more and more 
importance, and its study lose and km able Uj cx^mjKJte with that of strictly 
medical subjects. 

Regarding the medi(ml profession as essentially a nat urabscience profosdon» 
it would, in my (^pinion, be most desirable that- students, l>efom entering at the 
different medical schoeds, should be required to pNc evidence of hiiTing had 
a good natiiral-BciciKX^ cdiicAt.ion, and of jx^ssessing a Houn<l knowledge of 
elementary Physics, (’hemistry, and Natural HisUtry. Hpeaking frrjm the 
rememhraitce of my onvn first medical studies, of my tolerable knowledge of 
Chemistry and Physics, and my thorough ignorance* of Natimd History, both 
botanical and aoological, 1 feel very strongly that an aatuaintance with the 
leading principles, facts, and apjdications of all three branches of knowledge 
is an essential antecedent to the projKJr study of Human Anatomy and 
Physiology, as well as to that of Materia Medica. 

So far as (.%jmistry is concerned, I think it would l>c better for students to 
mter at the beginning of the Hummer Session ; and in any case, to dcTote their 
first Summer Session to the study of the prcliminaiy sciences, with the 
posfliblB incluffion of human osteology. Supfming them to have passed a 
aaHsfactory miauimmHon in Ghemistry, they might confine themmdvos chk% 
to work in the labomtoiy. Supposing them to be as unacquainted with 
Cbmisky aa they usually are, it would be easentiaJ for them to be 
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Chemistry, at least simultaneouBly with their laboratmy practice ; and I am 
aatiafied thi» would be much better done by half-hour demonstrations and 
eacamimtions fiye or six times a-w(xjk, made to and of small sets of men. 

t ^ 

than by an hour’s lecture, three times a- week to large classes. 

By being required to get up definite }>ortions of book Chemistiy from day 
to day, and simultaneously working in the laboratory, I belicTc that ordinaiy 
students might easily learn all that was necessary to be taught them : 

1. Of the detailed Chemistry of the principal non-mctallic and metallic 

elements, and their combinations with each other, 

2. Of the elementary analysis of ordinary salts, and the qualitative testing 

of poisons, hhxKl, and urine. 

Tn the ensuing Win Session, students who hatl gone through a summer’s 
Chemie.al study and pmctic'c, nhould attend a systematic course of lectures 
on Chemistr}" upon thnie days a- week for the entire seshion, including weekly 
or fortnightly examiualums, th(‘fl(‘ examinations being jmjferably made of 
Bub-divisious of tlie class, and not notictisarily hnjting the full hour. 

The subject excluded from the course of lectures should Ixi the detailed 
Chemistry of ilic non-mctulhc and metallic elements which now usually 
oocupiefi three-fourths of the session. The subjects included should be, 1 
conceive— 

1. The general prind]i1es of (Chemistry. 

2. Organic Chemistry ; not all the detail of horrible formulae to be found 

in the text- books, but a general account (if the most important organic 
snbstanccH, their classification, ntlationships. and metamorphoses. 

8, Animal Chemistry, including Ibc animal fluids, the tissue constituenta, 
and the crystalline finxiucts of the metamorphosis of tissue not 
previously describtxl 

Many students would probably l)c glad to have a second summer in the 
laboratory, in ordtu to work at volumtUric and simple gravimetric analysis. 
Also, to attend, more or less completely, the winter lectures during a txKiond 
session ; but this should, I think, be left to themselves. I Umit the Practical 
Cheaustry to the smmmer, chiefly because I do not suppose that, in any 
medical school, l*ractical Chemistrj" could flourish simultaneously with 
Anatomy ; and p^irtly l)€caiiso an overworked teacher (and, as all 
chemical teachers are, an underpaid teacher) is not likely to be an efiicieni 
om 

I think I have now answered all the queries ol the Committee. 
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MEDICINE AND CLINICAL MEDICINE. 


Dr. WILSON FOX, Uinlnn. 

L It would appear to me that the dilTeren<5e iK'tween the topic» uf 
Medicine and Cliniail Medicine dqiends on the fact that the latter cotmiHia, 
on the part of the student, in a Htx*eial study uf indivi<lual caws of dweaso — 
the forau'r emhraws a systematic rt^view the luilurt* of diwaw and *il»o a 
syiechd knowledge of lliow of ]wiTticu1ar org.'ins. 

As the student is supiKjsed to enter his third year uiuuMjuainted with the 
nature of disea-se, 1 think that Home prelinunarv instructuaj of an elementary 
kind, in jiathulogy, eU»dugy, and nosology. Hhould proeA'de the Iccfuren on the 
difseaaes of jjarthailar organs. The Kuhje<’t.H, however, h(*ni indieated mu»i 
necessarily only he hnefly treatxsl of ; and their ini]K)rtun<:!e ap|»i;ar« to 
demoinl that they shouM he made the subjeots of s^x-ciid ei>umjH. Afl 
however, this subject will he probably fully dwelt nj^sm by t<'rtchcr8 of 
medicine, I do not think it lu'cc'Hsury to make further remarks u\x)x\ it. 

2. 1 think that the third and fourth years .should l>e exclusively devoted t/O 
the study of Medicine and ISui’go.ry r<;sjK<*tiveiy in their <UtTcrent bmneheJ!^, 
Bystematic lectures In Ixdh may Ik.* attendenl in tla* thinl year, and with 
advanlAge; for to whiehever the Ktiidcnt fir«l <IovoieH his {imetical atbaition 
in tlic hospital, he will, in the siibw^pient yearx, b(j able do apply in the 
wards the instruction which ho ba» piv-Tioimly received from lecturf‘H on the 
other of tlicw subject K. It does not apjnuir to me desirable that he should 
attempt practical work before bin thiol WinttT S<Wion, with the cx<iC}jtk>n 
that possibly he may l>e able to gain Nome elementary notions of surgical 
{wactice in the out^jmtient deymrtment during the Summer Heattion of Ms 
second ytiar ; though, if he be a candidalyc for the degieen of the liniverslty 
of London, this would ap])ear to me to be uiiadvisoblc. 1 think that, on 
the tidhole, hi» fourth Winter and Hummer SeasioiiH, or his third Bnjnmcr 
and fourth Winter Session,* are the pieriods which a student can most 
sncoessfully devote to the practical study of Clinical Medi(;me, since the 
knowledge of disease, acquired by the Htudy of Surgery, Injing in many 
respects more open to direct observation, is a favos-iral^ initiative to the 


* it is iieslnbie tiimt In his fburth Winter and Summer ShmAom he ahmidd he 
l^ioed in diieot ^laiie of inttiento dther m ho^we eargeua or ke 
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of the ixatrire of the comparatively more obscure diseases which oocar 
ia medical practice. 

8. I Ihmk that a special formal course of lectures on Medidae is desirable 
in each medical school. Without entering upon the whole question of formal 
lectures, I may saj' that this subject, when ably treated, has appeared to me 
from my own experience when a student, and also from recent observation, 
to be capable of being impressed V>y lec^t uree uj)on the mind of the student 
more deeply and systematically than by mere rtiading. 

Instruction in Clinical Me.dicine reejuires a different method in this respect, 
that it allows both of direct personal instruction at the bed-side, and also of 
lectures, founded on individual «ises and treating of their relations to other 
cases of the same or of different classes, and illustrating special points in 
diagnosis, prognosis, j^atbology, and treatment. 

1 think, however, that tlui first-named of these methods is that which 
deserves the greatest pre-eminence. A student piactically unacquainted 
with the features of disoswe, and with the signs by which it may be 
recognlKod, requires that these should be ix>inted out to him, individually in 
each particular cfiso. He requires to l>e taught to appreciate their signi- 
ficanw', not only as signs of disease in genertd, but also as characterising 
particular disorders. In fuel, the gr(‘.at duty of the cliiucal teacher appears 
to me to bo to cultivate the iiowers of the student both in oUsorring and also 
in dmwing conclusions from wluvt he observes. 

In University College a si)ecifil profeHsi)r is app.)inted for the sjiecific purj)ose 
of training the student^i in the practical htudji' and t»f disease at the betl-side. 
The mcthtHl which has there l>ecn adopted, and is still pursued, is for this 
professor to commence both the Winter and Summer Session with a coui’se of 
practical instruction on the nu-tbixis of physical diagnosis. The continued 
rcptiiition of this course is rendered nec^essaiy by the fresh and untrained 
students coming to him for instruction, Further inetruction is given as, 
cases |)cnnit, on the examination of the urine, and on the use of the 
thermometer, of the laiyngo«coj>c, and sphygmograph, &c. The method of 
instruction which I have subsequently found to M^ork best is twofold. The 
first consists in the adoption of the plan pursued at some continental schools, 
and alw by Trofeasor Bennett of Edinburgh, of idling upon an individual 
•tttdent to examine a case, in the presence of the chuss or of the professor. 
The profoaeor directs the student s inquiries, jointing out* as they 
oheerved, the leading features of the case and their general significance ; but 
this should, in my opinion, be done, as far as possible, through the medrum 
ol^the afeudont who ia, for the time being, practically in charge of the case; 
the information thus imported being conveyed by means of questions directed 
personally to him. 

fhm attention of the rest of the class is kept alive by specsial signs or 
hdng directly demonstmted to some oraH ol the o^ber atndmita : 
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qucBtions may aliso be addreiwed to others than the gentleman examining the 
case. When his examination is concluded it appears to me adTisable that a 
short clinical lecture should be given by the professor on the spot, dwelling 
on the salient features of the case, its relation to other cases of the same 
class, and on any peculiarities requiring diagnosis, or on special dreumstanoes 
requiring treatment, and to some degree on its pathology and etiology. Thn 
students should be encouraged to take notes, both of the phenomena presented 
by the patient and of the remarks made by the teacher. 

The second method at pres<mt followed at University College was first 
Introduced by Professor Reynolds, when occupying the fspocmi professorship 
to which I have alluded, and has since bec?n continued with, X believe, very 
favourable results ; it is, that each student should be encouraged to write at 
least one report weekly of a case specially allotted to him. Ihe report is 
€ixpocted to be fuU, from ^xirsonal observation of the ymtient, and is to b<; accsom- 
paniod by a commentary embracing the diagnosis and the grounds on which 
it is based, by a short sketdi of the pathology and of the prognosis and treat- 
ment, together with the reasons for these, inchuling also projxjrly writto 
prescriptions. For this purpose the students ore U) attend and 

examine patients in the wards during the rooming, under the general superin- 
tendence of the physician’s ivssiRtant, whoKo dJity it is to see that the patients 
do not suffer from methods of examination oondiuded without sufficient 
experience. The student is allowed to use any 1)0^)118 ho pleases in the pre- 
paration of these reports, in order iKith to extend his i^crsonal observations and 
to improve his knowledge and reasoning powers. The reports are handed 
weekly to the prof<j«sor, who w)rreciH them and returns them to the students, 
and, when necessary, points out In the cases themMi’lves (jrrors in obwrvations 
or diagnosis on the part of the student. It is iK^th giatifying ttnd at times 
almost 8 ur{>ri 8 ing to obwirve the rapid progrtiss which many students make 
under this system, and by a jiuHcious selection of cfiscs, the leading features 
of the principal diseases of all the different organs may thus in one session ho 
brought cloeeiy under the attention of each induKtrious student. Prisms and 
certificates of honor arc given lx>th in the winter and summer sessions for « 
the best sets of reports so presenbd during th<«jc sessions. 

While these stmlios in the w^arda arc Isjing conducted the student should 
at the same time attend in the out-patient dci)artment, to moke himself 
famibar with the «implcu* and more ordinary forms of disease, and here a 
very similar system should be pursued. The physician in charge should 
request the one or mom students to examine each case as it presents itself^ 
before in»}>ectmg it himself. He should, before proceeding to examine 
enquire the resulte of the students’ examination, and in the course of bis own 
investigation he should |x>int out to them features which they have over^ 
looked or wrongly appiedated ; a ^rort summary of the treatmait should be 
given with each case, and the students should as far as possible be nuide to 
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write preiBJtijJtto imto the eye of the phywcm : imeh case# may then 
with ftdTaatage be placed imder the charge of more advanced students, who 
may k e^me instances visit them at their own homes, reporting to the physician 
their progress, and consulting him respecting their treatment. I have 
found this method useful in awahcning a very intelligent interest on the 
part of the student. It is impossible that the instruction here given shoiild 
be as detailed and elaborate as in the wards, but a habit of precision and 
quickness of observation is thus acquired by the review of a large number of 
cases under the eye of a careful teacher. 

In the case of the death of patients in the bosjntal, the physician in charge 
should always be present at the inspection of the body, and should point out 
to the class the verification or otherwise of his diagnosis, and the bearing of 
the morbid a^jpcarances upon the phenomena observed during life. 

It is desirable that after some preliminary practical education such as those 
here indicated, the student should bo placed in more immediate practical 
charge of patients. His first j)osition of this kind is that of a clinical clerk 
who makes reports under the direct Ruperintendence of the physician, or 
conducts special obfiervations under his direction. Subse<picntly be should, 
if possible, obtain the i>08t of physician’s assistant. In Univc'rsity College 
these gentlemen are apjx)intcd Ijy compditivc examination. One is appointed 
to each physician, and bolds oftioc for a )>criod of six months. Ho resides in 
the hospital and has the charge of all the patieids under the care of his 
superior, and is expected to re^jort fully to him then' condition at his 
visits. Before enteiing on his resident duties he is expected during thi*ee 
months to attend and assi.st the phy«icians in charge of the out-patient 
depaitmcnt : by tins means all the more intelligent and advanced students 
have a larger op|)ortuuity for acquiring a practitial acquaintance with disease, 
and alHo a certain sense of the resiMjnsibility attfiching to its treatment. 
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FORENSIC MEDICINE. 


Dr. GEOKGE lURLEY, P.R.S., Lmdon. 

In reply to your inquiry regarding my views on the mode of teaching 
Forensic Medicine, as well as the topics which may l)c most advantageously 
included under that hemi, 1 lK‘g to say at the outset, that in my opinion the 
title of Forensic Medicine or Medical Jurisprudenec might be clmngcd with 
advantage to that ot Rtate Mc^liciiie, as neither of the former tiilos 
adequately express the true nature and scope of a course destined t-o qualify 
medical men for the ix*rformanco of cxirtain imy)ortant public (lutics. 

The course, whost^ title as I have alrt»ady said, would be more appropriately 
that of 

State MKmciyE, 

should embrace 

1. Toxicxdogy. 

2. Insanity ; (not only Criminal Lunacy, but the gcmeral principlcB upon 

which the detection and distinction of the various kinds of insanity 
are based— in a word such knowledge as ought to bo possessed by 
every cominisKioner cd lunacy). 

8. Injuries against the person (examination of injuriefl ; pngt^moH&m 
cxaniinatioiih ; drawing up of rei>ort.s ; &;c.) 

4 . The principles of life insunmcc. 

8. An ex|»ositk)n of mcdiad evidence in courts of law, its nature and value, 
and such other informxitiun as is require*! of medical witnesses and 
of coroners. 

6. Sanitaiy scieiKX', — ^an exposition of the princij>lc9 of medicine in relation 
to the conservation of the health of indivitiimls and of (x>mmunitie«, 
such as ifl necessary to mcsdical officem of hi^alth. 

In fact the course of Btate Medicine ought U) be one which would educate 
medical men to fill with honour to tbemstdves, and advantage to the public^ 
ofhees such as coroner ; commissioners in lunacy ; mcxilcal officers of health ; 
poor law inspectors ; inspectors of vaccination, of deleterious trades ,* and all 
other such like <^lee8 in which medical knowledge can be made subservtet 
to the tequirementK of the state. 

The ooum might consist of from fcaty to fifty lectures, and bagfrmi either 
during the second summer or third winter term. 
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Ai Wfgurd* the mmiaer in which it can be beet taught, it is, in my opinion, 
by olase iJemomrtimtioii, and lecturea copiously illustrated by modelB, draw- 
ings, charts, preparaticmfl, and chemical experimente. 

The toxicological part of the course should be further illustrated by 
eacpeiiments on the lower animalg, showing the physiological action, toxic 
effects, and pogt’-mortem appearances produced by poison, as well as the 
processes necessary for its extraction from the animal tissues and fluids. It 
being impossible to illustrate the action of every poison in this way, the 
t^E^her can readily select typical specimens of particular groups of toxic 
agents, and limit himself to the practical illustration of their effects, pointing 
out in what way they agree or differ from other raembew of the «me and 
other groups. 
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I. 


MEDICAL TKACHEEK’ ASSOCIATION, 


Kicpom hy the Council of the ABhocmtiou, on the obligatory Con- 

ditions of Study for the Medical rrufmiou, and on the ('onstitution and 
lUdations of MtHlical Schaoln. 


T. — The refcrt»nce on which thi^ii Ih‘|)r>rt i« made was rosolvttd by th« 
As8(K!iation, on March 23nl hist, in llie folhAvin^ tonns:— “That it bo 
referred to the (buncil to cfuiHider the conditions of study now imposed 
on candidatt^H for the medical prohissiiui in tins country, and to refK>rt to 
the Aasoeiatioiu at or Ixdoa' the next annual mc'etiug, whether in their 
opinion any, and if any, what changes ought to U? nuule in those Ciinditionj# ♦ 
and also* whether, with a view to improving Medical Education, It would 
he demrable to make any ultcratiorift in the present constitution and rc* 
lations of the medical sflus»lH in London.” In connecti<»n with thin 
references, wc alw received from the Amodixthm some tiraft RcjfioJutionf 
which Mr, liivington hml pn.»jK»s<*d on the subject of the mwlical curriculum; 
and likewise a Ilepjrt, whi(di ha<1 Ihxui made by a tSixjcinl (.-orapiittoe, oa 
the out-jmtient practice of bos^utalii in relation to mHiiisal teaching. 

n. — In responding to the n firencx^ w’bich has )>cen made to us, we do 
not pro}x>«*i to dwcuss the attract fjuestiou, whether, nnth'.r very different 
<jircumstanc<«» to those whicli actually obtain in tbis country, Autharitle# 
lioensing for the medical profeasion might with a^lvantage rely exclusively 
on the compieteBefts and stringency of their own examinationa aa teat# of 
the competency of aiudidates; and might, with this relianw, leave each 
etudent altogether at lilicrty to determine for himself the couditioiiB of 
time, place, and manner, under which bi« neceasary knowledge ahould be 
acquired* We a»»ume that^in thin aiuntry, ujider present drcumataiicei, 
the pfindide of so-cidled free aiudentiihip’* could nut be generally adopted; 
and we accept an our present Imsia, that every student w^iahing to offer 
himself for cacamination under the Medical Act in order Uf obtain hit 
Moenoe for pra^ioe muat in the ffmt Inetaoce show that be ha# gone thios|}i 
indh a coum of study a# will probably have qualifud him lor the Ueeurne* 
In taking this bwdt, however, we feel bound expiwly to point mti tha^ it 
cannot properly be made a ground lor any iUuaory requIMthmi* In pi% 
pesrtioii as esamlniug boards am obliged to mppkmmt their mmimMm 
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kb)4 dt evidence, tite (jirniit j el «ttch evidence tend«s to be 

ft ttmitiEr of littk k«ift j)wUltc a.»noem thim tbe quniity of the cftamliuitioiMj 
lliftiitiielve#; and evei^ certilioate which in acee|)tt?<i in aid of ft system d 
immliifttlim ought to fm h certififmte dither of actual aliaiiimeni of. the 
Ipriowlectgc in question, or at least a rertifirate of getniinc pwttjimbly 
tmMiiikni study. 

10. — lit jmKseoding to t^otanicnt on the prcNtmt cvmdiiivniw (d catididature 
lor the mcrii<ml I^olwdon in thi« c<»untry, we first have to remind the 
Afiftcicifttion that thw dot s not yet cAist, cither hy authority <u by common 
OCttwiant, arty one of regulationH which cun Isj ci{t*d as the 

rtfttkmft) mijiimum of wunircmcnt in this matter; ihat, on the contmiy, the 
nineiwn different cor|K>rHti«>n» which give wlmiswitm (<> the Mtdiral 
(and in very gniat jxart. only by htUf titles to g(”nera! praef UxO, ne t in virtual 
indef>ondemoc of one am^lher, eoc'h with its own sot of condituuiH; that, for 
iB«tiince, our l>'»ndon pupil, win) would Cinnmonly pur|)ose to pn,KV?irt% a» his 
miniirmm title to general pnictiw, the, Iwu Hiuni-cpiftlifirutions of the (X^liegc 
of Burgeotw and Apothecftnea’ Company n’sjvMdively, or of the College of 
Surgeons and (^>llegc of PbyidciftiiH ivjBjxiotively, cannot hnd a net of con- 
ditioiis cc^mmou even t{» his two co-tiualifying conioratious, but mast let his 
education advance, as it besst can, midcr direciiim of two umissoiriated, not 
to K»y conflicting, tasluiuisters. The ftlK)ve-de»crit)ed state of things is one 
which we regard with extnyme reg!*et and ^lisapproval We do not que^stion 
the right of each cojqxnation to fix for itM-lf any s]>ecial conditions under 
which it will award such distinctive higher titles of honour, medical or 
Burgiml, aa may be in its gift ; but wc think it self-evident that such titiea 
fmght only to be aw’aixiable to perwuis already registered, or entitled to be 
registered, in res{K>ct of having ))4i«Hed a minimum ejtaminatiun common 
to all dejiartniciits of the profes-4on ; and we hold it to Ixi esstmtial to 
any improved system of Meilical Education, that the contlitions of mem 
(minimum) wimiMibility to the Mcdicai J^ 4 ^Ufrr, bidh a« regards ex- 
fi|]adna.tkm itoelf, and »» i^ganls proerfa of previous study, should not a» now 
be different at different examining iKxwds, and Ikj in a great degrt'e variable 
ftt their »ef5ftmte option, Imt ahnuM be fixed freun time to 0me, by the 
General Educfttional Autlu>rity, iu one common code of regulotionsi. To 
fmfmm thm tdinpbcity of guvemmeut for our profciasion, has l^ecn, for long^ 
^iftn living memory, the endeavour of oil inti^Iigesnt medical reformers, both 
pdnmadiy in owier to a Ijotter conduct of Medical Education, and ulteriorly 
§W the better fulfilnumt of our lelaticns to the public : to promote it« 
adoption wft« the maiit puipoae with which the Medical Act of l$5S, with 
Ite fpcpeiirive ooneultatire machinesryf wm advocated : and we think that 
<mr medical «ohool^ no lees than the general public, may reaacmah^ 
that., ten yearn after the paaring <d the Act, the old ehaot of rakm 
and quahileariona i« still contimiinf 418 befoare. 



IT. — Fot the (d the pwmuu Re|iort (wrltteo with partieulite 

Teference to Metiitml KUueation in Loudon) we m»y oonwnieutlf ndteat 
to the regtiiatiouH of the College of v^urgeons and ApotheearitTa’ ('tomiwufty^ 
m those which are of mewt pmctical Infiaenoc, and n$ representing joinUy 
the kind <»f law under which oar jirofewmon has to be studied. The total 
of profesjoonal ixlucati^ei tii Ik* m|uirc<i a« mitunuuw qoaUlieatjkm front 
the can<lidate for general pnictu'e (excluding lu#st M>ealle<l preliminary 
e<i«cation) is distributed uniler eighttwn different hemlw, strictly marked ollf 
from (me another, and gi*m'rally with a definite length of «u|»p<,>mHl teaching 
allotted to eAch,~*(}) Anatomy by systematic lectures, (5i) Anatomy by 
dissections, ( 3 ) ChcmiMry by systematic Iceturen, ( 4 ) Chemistiy jtmctiiully 
in laboratiiry. (b) Botany, (fi) Physiology. (7) Materia Modicta by sysbtanatio 
ketures, (8) Materia Mtylica by ap)[m*nticiwhip or othenviw as Piw,di«jiil 
Pharmai^y, (9) Hurger}' by systematic hadures, (10) H«rg<‘ry Ijy liosjatAl 
nltendanr*e and clinical lecturer. (11) Surgery by aiding ns tlresser or other- 
wiw^ in charge of patientH, (12) Meslieme by jn*«temnt>c ksdures, (13) 
Medicine by hospital attendance Hn<l clinieal UvdurcH, (14) Mi<lwifcry by 
systematic lectures, (ir>) Mitiwifery by littcndanci’ on i;aw*H, (Ifi) V'^acei nation, 
(17) Morbid Anatomy, (IH) ForeuMir Medicim*. CtHlcr nine of thcsiT iKdids 
the student inuHt U* oertifnsl P» have “atti*ndr<r‘ Hywtcmatic coiiriajs of 
lectures of definite length, and in four of the nine io have ‘ altcndsKl” the 
Hystcmatic ctnirses twiw over in siicccsKive ycare; also, in regard of Hospital 
Practice and (.'linical LtJclurcH, he must lx; ccrflficMl to have attended during 
two yeare for Medi<'ine, and during two and a half years for 8urgf;ry j his 
instruct ion" in Prftcti<*a) ('hemiatry and*‘Kttuiy" of Pnictlcal Phannacy 
must, each lx; <x;rtifie<l to have lMd.*n of three montliH’ dumttonj am! his 
midwifery caaea and va<j<’ina lions must have l)eeii not less than 20, iksrUin 
of the subjw^ts must be taught only frem Otdober to Mareb inciuHiTC, certain 
others only from May to July incluMvc. Twdec in each yivar the stntient 
muiit I'egurter at eswdi of the tw*o institutions his att-emhmwft on keturen 
and practice, and he must also have negistxTed his Ktudcdit^ship atjtbe fj0c« 
of the General Medical (Vmncll. His schednle of certificates for tlie Odlege 
of Surgeons haa 19 separate seedions, his schedule for the At>oth6(.wie«^ 
Oompiany has other 19 : with only very small exceptions, all 38 must hare 
been ac^Mwately signed by teacheiH in recognwd medwia? schwls;” and 
eeitifieates »« to the nine kinds of systematic lectures must have fswsn glr«stt 
by at least eight different perrsons. As introductory to their detailed 
regulations, Hmre are the following general rules, unftntunately not identical 
few the two Hoeasing corpomtions : — (1) that ila; CMtdidate-afxdhocary must 
hare been for five ytsaia an apothocauy’s apprentice, and have attended a 
medkal achool lor three years; and (2) that the caiKlidato-iutigeoti muit 
have h&m for at leaat four years engaged in the aeqiHrement cd pe^dmdmmX 
kzDOwk^igOi aiui have attended a medical nohool lew at kaat two and a half 
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ywwt of tiio latjli bonnJ dividwi iu examiimtiou Into two |Mirt$ : but the 

itoalotii ift not ia either esm under any obligation to have an interval between 
the two pwet* cxaininatioin 

to m that thrac regulaticmfi arc in general needlessly minute* 
luod in some fC^«I:>eet« imf»mperly atriugent ; ami that, while in this senac 
they iiJtortore objectionably with the fnxKioin of thowe whom they affect, the 
elahc^mte miwrhinery of certhientew and reglntern. whiclj |)nqx)rt# to be their 
•ecarity for good e<lucatio«, is in itodf as deeei»tive as it is troublewime. 
For the C5ertifi(jate« do not even proh^sMCflly vouch for more than the mere 
bodily ttttondam^ of etudeuto on vari(»uM o<‘eaMons of teaching, aitd in 
reality (as the Licensing IbrnnUi mv well aware) mean little or nothing 
eJae than that the student has jjuid such fees as have fuititlch him to attend 
the courses in qumtion. 

The eacccHH of regulation is the ewamtial evil. For of all the regiilatiotw 
it has to l^e remoinljered, that they relate not to ends, but only to means : 
not to the actual j'tojww^as.ion of knowledge (for wdiieh the a]>pointod control 
is examination) but only to nnxles in which knowledge may lx*! acquired ; 
and there can hardly be n greater fault in legislati(m than to over-mult iply 
and ovor-magnify ordinatic/js of this fx^comlary We henitate to say 

that any such regulation ought to lx- universal ; and those, which w'C think 
may lie almost universid jire few ami winple. As four well-emph>ye«i years 
certainly repre.sent the. least time in whieh a yo\mg man of go<xl aliiiity 
and with fair preliminary educati<»n, can modcratly well acquire the know- 
ledges which ttitJ now^ supjKKsed to 1x3 learnt in the medical cnirncnlum, so 
examining Ismixls (if only to protect themm^lvcs against swarma of half- 
edttc'itted appliciintx) must almost neoeasarily rr<pure everj* candidate to 
give ptx>of of ihuH mu(‘h pnjfesaional study ; and as it is evident, with 
regarel to the cheif part of the knowltHlges, that practically they are not to 
be leanii excq>t in certain pro]>t;rly constitut^Hl CHtabli.shments, so it is rto 
hftrdship on the student to require proof at his hands that his studies, for 
(siiy) three yea.r« of the time, have Injen is such an estoblishment : the 
the 3«»tponsibmty of '‘recognising” which, as duly constituted for it« 
ipiwrpoeq must of necciadty Imj vwted in the authority which governs the 
ednmHon. Yet ewn in applying prcqMJsitions of this gimi breadth, tmution 
igain&t over- stringent regulations is tiot siqxMdluous. Every |>c»8fill»le latj- 
tade eff choice, consifitont with the supixxation of hma study, ought to 
bb allowed as to nnxlcs and place's of ^Hiucation. Tt» insist wnconditionallj 
m nttondance <m systematic courses of lectures (to the ignoring of srstematic 
re«iding and otoer modes of ijtudy by which tlic same sort of knowledge 
may be twqnired) is, we think, wrong ; and we are also of opinion that no 
stodent emght to be forced to team in any specific establishment maytbinf 
which he can maomily he supposed able to leam daewhere. Thus, if a 
i^tdeni prefers to team Botany or Oliemisiiy elsewhere than in a mecHeiil 
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school, he ought, in our opinion^ to be frm to do io ; wid if h« to jffld 

hk systemstic view of Bargery of Materia Medioa by readijof iitintod text* 
books of those subjects, rather than by having (m to speak) the same 
tot-books read to ium by lecturcis, we see no reason why he should not 
be let act n|x>n hi« ojHion. 

Similarly we an* opinion that neither the central Anthedty’s power ot 
withholding rec»:)gnitioir’ fnjun a mi*dic:al schwl, nor its power of making de- 
tailed requisitions from caiubdates for examination, ought ever to l:wc «o applied 
as to enforce that jn indifferent matters all schools shall ^urganmis their teaching 
on the same pattern. In this |Kunt of view wc object to the minutenewB vsrith 
which the, pres^mt KVBtcm inmsts on its f>artK*ular wulxliviidon of the subject- 
matters of ine<lical b*a<.',hirig, and on the nmnlx^r of lectures to be given 
uninterchangeably under each of a great variety f>f hemls, and on the giving 
of certain lectures <^nly in one sixcial j>art of the year, and #*o forth. We have 
already »uggeste<l that very undue impvrtancc is nttoch^nl to syst^miatio 
courses, as cxmtrasted with other mo<h*s in which knowlcKigt* may equally well 
be 8cquijX‘d ; and a fixed general law that the same ayab'.matie w>urse« 
must be uttcndctl twice over in Kucceasive yeitra jh, in onr opinion, j.ut!tx>»tjerc>«». 

It mieim to m that centml n^guhitions tending to intlucnoe plans of 
etlucation ought not to t>e conceived lu this extremely narrow sjiirit ; that 
such regulations cannot pn)iKfrly aim at more tlian to prfmilc for the broad 
necessities of the case, including Kuch few' brnt principles of methml as 
would univcTKally l>e dcemf^<i right and imj>ortant ; that what remains 
beyond this (and doubt I ckh veiy much docs remain) is matter of interna) 
schoobdiiicipline, to Ik* dealt with by each Hcluxd in it« own way. 

VI. — 'Ihe only sort of regulation tending hiw’srds detail, which we think 
might be of universal applica!ii>n, w'ould l^e to piYwcut a« far as possible 
certain gross confushms of study. If the candiflalc is to lie required to 
show that be has 8|)cnt at leant four years in studying miencen and practice, 
it ought wc think to be mode incuml>ent on him Ut give his variom prodta 
of study progressively, and at intervals, during that time. At present, in 
the case tff a conriderable proportion of Ktudenta, the first year or eighteen 
months of the supjioswl four years of study may Is? spent in ways which it 
would be ffottery to call educational ; and then the very extensive mid 
Csofmpiex curriculum the examining IxmrdK haa virtually to Iki got through 
ill three, or two and a half, years — a time so uttcly insuffioent for it* 
proft^ned purpoeee, that almost of necessity the stutlent falls into inextri* 
cable confusirm of thought, and emerges at length with but more or Io«ii 
smattering of the knowledges which he ought to h4vc acquired. Itegulationa 
ahotting particular atudiea to particular periods of studentship 03% Uidaia 
unkaa they be emforoed by each <3orreap<mding compulsory imbdlviriofia 0i 
examinarion as aludl hiimie that the atudent leams in each period the xBalte 
whkh he hf expected to temia ; bat, if «o enfotcedt thisy mpmmut iu oar 
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th^ Iskttfirti mode in which csompnlwiy inflnaices can be applied to 
detaili* ol ixtodical education j and we are of qnnion that compuMon of this 
mii p^ded it be not too rktailed, may very prof>erly and expediently be 
made part of a code of general regulations, Tlu* various special knowledges 
which arc «t prt^mt miuired as nuiiimiim qualification for enteiiiig upon 
jTfimitiee (in addition to the proofs of preliminary edu('.atioii) may be claswified 
under three heark, as follows * — first, c^ulain general scientific knowledge ; 
second, anatomical and physiol f>gical knowledge ; third, pathological and 
practical knowkiiigc — the first, as to Botany. Physics, (%einistry, and, if 
the iTniverwity of J^mdon is the examining kmrd, Zcxilogy ; the second, ae 
to Anatomy, to|>ogmphical and stnietural, and T’hysiology with Physiological 
Chemistry ; the third, as to iVdhological Anatomy. Pathological (liemistry, 
Principlfisi and Practice of Mc<lidne, Principles ainl Practice of Surgery, 
Prindplcs and Practice of Midwifery. Phannacj, Forensic Metlicine. It 
would, we think, be a pro|)er compukoiy principle, that the student should 
not be aBow^tsl to count study in the second of these divisions till be bad 
ahowm bimsc*lf profiemnt in the first, nor to c<mnt study in the thijti till be 
had Bhowu himself proficient in the second. Also the least numlierof yeara 
(say four) which a sliideut is requirtsl to give to medical studies might «o far 
be comimlBorily allotUnl in divisions, that the third examination should not 
bo pormmittcsl till two years after the wct'otul, nor the s«icund til! one year 
after the first. 

Whether any general regulations l>eyond such as the akive can conthux; 
to the rrml sucwss of Mcslical Eduetdion smus to nw extremely doubtfuh 
Any one wbr* will coiiHidcr, for instanw. what total of subject-matter has to 
be treated under the two heads of Anatomy and Physjoh’gy, will see that 
the total might lx? very difierently tlividtxl in two diffenait ftch(K>k, and yet 
k»e equally well taught in both, %il] more, any one wiio will consideT what 
total of subject -lualter has !<.» 1 k) taught under different heads of |>athology 
and pnwjtice will sec, first, that a division of systematic courses of lecture® 
into the five sections of Materia MtnUca, Medicine, Rutgery, Midwifery, and 
Foremde M^Hlidno, is by no means the only divbion whu‘h ctiuM be dconaed 
maonahk ; and w<x>ndly, that even the total of sysrtematic courses might 
bo of v^rf different magnitude in two different schools according as depatt- 
wenta vrere more or less developcsi for various .sections and subsections of 
olihiecd inifjructkm, for Ihwctical Fhammoy, f<u* laboratory analysis, Ac* Ac. 
Thosfe we dtdaik in which it would seem best, not that all schools Kbould be 
ttdbjeot to one rigid rule, but rather that all xhould be as free jmi pos^dble to 
choose the i^articulw machinery wherewith honourably to compete fOr the 
character of given good e<Iucatioii, A well-manned school, put on itametUcy 
might be expected to improved very greatly on many present armngemenfat ; 
twpedaUy by the lecteers concerting that their conrses, both in odent and 
in jmMKion of park, shoiild punperly fit into one another, inalead of bd% 
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(as now) indejicndent perfc>nnaaoo«» with a va«t of ov6ilik|^iaig 

and repetition, am! rnnaetimoa not a little mutal oontwwiiction. Of th« 
valuable «ugge«ti<i!iH recently made by Dr. Parkes for the lm{«x^vment of 
medical education, many in our opim«»n are not suitable matter for uniteiml 
central regulation, but are eminently mielt m might be realiswd in acbook 
competing with one jinothcr under a which should leave to them for 

all minor matters the hirgeiHt |x>srtihle amount of fnnj action. 

VII.— If then we assume that the knowledges to bt*. nafuired from the 
candidaU* for miuimum quaiitieatmn in the profeasion are still to be, in kind^ 
thoiW' which tht‘ prewenl lAUidon n^gulatious pui'^Hirt to re<juirt*. our curri- 
culum^ briefly Htat(Hk ami Hubject k» misonable proviHiou ftir exceptional 
cases, Would l>e this. The examinations to lx* ponseil by the candidate 
would in all bc‘ at least four in numlxr timt, in common preiimumry 
education ; second, in preliminar)' seientitic tsliication — the (’hemistry^ 
Physics, Jloiiiny ami Z^Mviogj", of the pn‘oc*nt system ; third, in Anatomy and 
Fbysiohjg)" ; fourth (which might jx‘rhap.H hare to be sulxiivided) Materia 
MSdiesa, Pathology, Poiemn'i^ Medicide, and the neveml departments of pmo 
tioc. To the hnirth taamination he woul<l not lx: adtniHHible till at least two 
years after the thlixl, nor to the third till at least one year after the soisond, 
nor to the seemd till at haist one ytar aft-er the tlrsl. Thus is four yoara 
would bav(» Inxm used methixiically. To at least the hixt and second exami- 
nations he would Ix' mlmissibh' on the principle of ^*free studentship*' — be. 
without Ixung ixxpdrt'd to mlduee evidemec «»f liaving IcJind in any jiarticular 
way, or in any paitn-ular establishment. Chemistry ami Physn>f, Botany and 
Zoology, would in iliis n'sjXK’t U* on the wame footing as Knglish and Latin 
and Arithmetic. For awhnibibiiity to the thiid examination he w'ould have 
to pnsliKxe a ccrtilicate from nxognized *’ tca<.'hers Tfhat he hml for at 
one year, since the <lat<* of his stauoml puss, studksl Anatomy and Physiology 
under thtdr direction, aewibng to the inctlusl of their hch««>b mid he had 
tlonc to their stttisfaidion. Hirnilarly, for admissibility to the fourth exami- 
nation, be would have to protluw a (X!rfihmtc from recognixed ” that he 
had for two yeiurs, since his third pass, studied pathol<»gy and tlic sevemd 
branches of practice under their direciion, according to the midhod <»f IhcrSr 
»chool, arid had done so b> their satisfatAion ; and for this examination he 
would almr have have to show that he had attained the age for legal nwpoiuiL 
biliiy. Whether the final ex ami nation should, to csompUde it, involve mime 
sort of recapitulatory examination in matters of jirtwkms ia ^ priori 

doubted ; Imt we incline to recommend that at any rate it tdirmld igit 
genemUy «b) so with the mmuteneas of the original examinations. 

TllJ.*-'t^arifcka for the lurjpcr working of «ucb & system ns th© allftrm 
may be looked for in three diifemit directions : find, natiiely< in th© 
giiiurdedije«!i of ** rswxigiution j *" seoatKl, in the dfidtjtwry and otetehueatl d 
ocamteing boordij third, in the legitimate Cfxmpetitteti id adicoki: but ft 
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i# on mocmd and third of the»e mduence®, and e^jecially on their conjoint 
^pemUotii that we would aJmoet un^e^4enredly rely. Each of the three pointa, 
howeirer» t«qtiire« to be iK*parateiy conKideml, 

h M regards the “recognition’* of schools, we have already suggested 
that tbia diacfotion onghi to i*e vestcil in the General Educational Authority, 
miboi' than in ft numl»er of unc4jnn<M;te<i corfK>rationH, and we would wish 
to M»f; it excrcitR5tl in the most HljcraJ spirit. Wcj of coui^e know that, if 
sdtiook are over numeTous, those who conduct them must Ijc proEjiortionately 
iU*pftid; but any direct restriction of numberw m iiniKissible as regards the 
chdnmnhit of recognititai, and to attempt it wouM contravene first principles 
Of public policy. Iho only right and jwisaible restriction on nmnl)C‘ra is to 
make sure by indirect ways that ill-t^onductwl sebends shail not he oom- 
moroially jirofttablo: for. if this juisult can be attained, such scbo<.>k will 
have no inducement to ariw*, and the supi.»ly of go<.Ml scIkjoIs will numerically 
adjust itself to the demand. In this respect it would Is:' a great gain that 
oomptdsoiy regulations should not, as now, artificially force the nmltiplhmtion 
of lectureships. And though Mr. Rivington s pro})<)sal, that (xirtain hraiich<» 
of the curriculum should not be taught in se|mrate medical schools but only 
in one central establishment, is of a sort which in our opinion lies far Ixjyond 
the province of direct rogulation, we would glatlly see 8chf)oiH left in greater 
freoilom than they virtually now have, to injike such voluntiviy aiTangcmenta 
as would tend more or less completely to realise Mr. Rivington's object We 
would propose that the rtKOgnizability of medical sch<x>ls .should be in 
divisions correspfmding to the divisions of examination — that a school 
should be recoginzable as a Kchool of Pathology and Practice, or as a t^'hool 
of Anatomy and Physiology, or as both. A sdioid applying for rei*ognition 
in either capacity, or in both, Wi>uld have shew itself, to the satisfaction 
of the Authority, pi>wse88cd of all wjuisite means and organkation for 
pro[»«trly teaching whatever it claimed to teach jv^and the Authority would 
also have to mMi, in some tletail, that the instructional pK>givanine of tb© 
school thoroughly covered the ground in which students would be entitled 
to ©xjjoct instmetion. Home establislmients might care only to act in on© 
ik both of the strictly medical cajiacitiew, for which alone “ ret^ognitkm “ 
waffidd be necessary ; but others, at their own option, might also have their 
itatpectlve sections of preliminary scicuKV-s which, for <»bvions reasons, if they 
were well-oonducted, wrould no doubt still (though without compulsum) be 
the invariaWc resort of first year's gtudents; and finally some few 

estaUiihments (a» i» now the case with Kings and University Olleges) 
m%ht happen also to have common preliminary cdacatiotn attainable within 
thff same waUs as the scientific and tedmical e<iucaticn, 

£, *rhe most important asp^ dt the question of Medical Edncaticm is not 
a» to the fomfi and prooesaes which esandidatea shaR go through, hut m to 
the hdeitectnal Ittdta which they ^1 ripen \ for the foma and pSTOoeseet 
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will aoonca* or later re^psilatc ajad adapt theiuiselveii, to secure whatever rosulta 
mu»t be attained r» the end and aim of the currietilam. llieee (brc^kdly 
Bpcaking) are such re^^ulta tis nhaU Hatiufy certain examiners : and whether 
the promts of c<.l«c5ition truJy jfJvc« fruit according to ita programs, 
whether tiic knowlcdgcij nominally claimabk* of the Htuiient art* know!ed|?^^ 
itially acxjuiwi by iuin, is an i>hUO which will be mainly contingfuit on the 
inotie 311 which exam mat ionr» are cojiductCHl. We theix'forc cannot too 
strongly express our t>pint(m that a lax or nuxnn{)ctciu mUninistmtitm tdf 
this great trust i« among the im>st grievous wwngs which can Ini inhictwi 
on our piofesaiou and the public. Not only with n ferenw to the wUinmte 
aim of ftccuring in the jaiblic intentHtn that only well-qualititHi candiihitcs 
Bhall recruit the rank^ of our juitfcKsion, but c<piaJly with ivfemnco to th© 
mediate aim (now sjx,'Cially umlei our ntUiec) of wteuring that nuylietd 
schools Himll !xi wcllo onducted, it is. in our opmimi, of the very first urgency 
that nothing approaching to incflicioney should hv. toleratetl m any boanl 
of examiners, EspiKually, too, the rt'fonns which we adv<K'a(c dcjxind «o 
very much fur their p<*aMibiHty on the confidence with which examinationa 
can lie regardtal os ad<>(purtc testK of e<lucatjon, that we arc fooi^d to irmkt 
on this |v,;iiit. Wo cannot eomxuve ilmt public inUrcsts arc pro|>erly carcij 
for, where large {K'nininent la>ar<N, with no distribution (*f Hiibject*matt*?r, 
conduct their whole range of exiunmiitiou equally \*y all their inem\>cr«*, 
believing, as wi' do, that every subject which ought to lx; seymratoly taught 
ought also to l>e «q>anttely exaiuiucd in, uml that the examiner in each 
subject should reprmuit as far us jKOisible the very best Kfx*eial knowledge 
of tlie time. And we alsii think it very impjrtant that (‘xamimuiM should as 
far as p>SKible lx.' bo appjinttxl as not to have any ix'cuniary interest in 
the number of accepux] c^andidafes. 

Here, hut, w'e have to a<ld anotiicr imj»f>rtant quaJificatifui. We are of 
opinion that tlic controlling Authority ougld to deffne with very much mot© 
precision than is now uwxl, within what ari*a of kiKiwUslgc Oindidates for 
minimum qualification are td be. examined, — to what cxa<*t extent in 
Chemistry', to what cxa<‘t extent in I’hyKioiogy, t<i what exiMd extent in 
ForeJisic MuUcine, and so forth. We would insist that examinations shouhl 
Vie thoroughly seaivhing and strict within the aR;a to wdiieh th<*y fatrpori 
to extend; and it is in onler Ut this object that the examiner’s rocjiuixjition 
of knowledge should in the fust/ instance K* well detlnerL The jHmmif 
ixrogrammc, urdos« it l»e uTalcrsbKKl with mfsiiflcations wliich arc not ex* 
pressed in it, is, wc think, too pretentious for its object. Wc cannot hope 
(much m we might wiah) that every one eatoring upon firswdice in 4he 
United Kingdom shall have thonmghly mastercci all the rt.udii»« which 
now nominally c<«npji«d in hi« emricuhim,— all the Ikttmy, f’hydesi and 
Uhemhrtry, all the Anatomy and I*hy«iology, oil the Fomtalc Mi^didite mid 
Fharmaeohjgy, but if the reqahdthm of the examiniBg An^mlty in 
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Gi mtsh »uch were defined in tbe mimner we isagge«t, 

a neatly tlioncnigli knnwtedj^ within that more limited area might we think 
be made indiapemiable, and very iwlvantagcoiiKly tje mihstitated hn* smai* 
tminga of larger tnetension, 

B, babjeet to the above qualifioatioiw, we may now (Xitnpkte our scheme 
of necwiitics. Kchooim, <5on»tiiuted hh we have detw’rilKxl, would l)e at idxsrty, 
under the de8crd»cd conditiorns, h> prestjnt their students for ejcamination : 
and the legitimate competition of — comjjotition, namely, m to which 

of tliem ahall show the best eduaitional results, is the influence which 
tematna to be jmMded fur. The o^ourMC which in this respect ouglit in our 
opinion to be taken, ia to |w»vide that retuniH from all examining Ixwirda 
should annually be made to the geneml Authonty, and by this Autboiity l>e 
imblished; stating, wdth all such particulars as might cimduoe to exact 
oomfjariiion, what had l>een the projKutions of pluck and |m«fi in each cla*«» 
of candidates semt up by the several hcIiooIh resjsjctively. The public would 
thus have the iKJst attainable means for fonniug its own conclusions as to 
the relative efficiency of (^a<;h schof^l ; and ivs tluwe concltjsions would cer- 
tainly in the main determine the prosperity of the »cbcH>l, bo the interests of 
the teachers would be vciy directly identifled wdth the ments of their system 
of teaching. And thus, in our opinion. Medical Education w’ould l»e far more 
likely to improve than under a continuance of the present illusory regulations, 
DC, — In concluding our Iteport, it is i^Huhajw desirable for us exprmly to 
point out that the conditions of qutUifleation to which it ref ers arc exclusively 
those of minimum qualification for the profc?eaon, an<i that we therefore do 
not pretend to have exhausted the subject of Medical Education. We, on 
the contrary, think it incalculably imfK>rtiint that jjcrsona entering the 
ptroftmaiou should to the utmost Ix' movotl by ailcquate inducements td con- 
tinue their edrication for beyond the comiwiratively lovr jwint at which a 
standaixl of minimum (jualification must be fixed ; and in this point of view 
the oonditions under which tne various cor3X)rationB confer theii* higher 
titular ^at^nctions, seems to us only of less public interest than the 
exmditions of minimum qualification. It wouhl, however, be beyond the 
Umlte of cur eomtnisalou to enter uptm this subject, or to discuas educational 
|m>vi«ion« (8uol» a« of course every first-class school ought to contain) for 
Heenfiatea who wish thus to extend their studies. And we only advert here 
to thoee branches of the general subject, lest it ehoold in any di^roe be 
that we have been unmindful of their great importance. 

Signed on behaH of the Oouncdl, 

^ JOHN HIMON, Pnmdmt, 

. BOBERT BENTLEY, \ 

BEBNARH E. BROBOTRST, f 



MKPrCAL TKACHKK^’ ASHOCIAnOK, 


IlKPOET of the* Ajsaociaiion, ou the present obligatory Couditions of Btudy 
for the Medical ProfosHion, and on the C’onsrtitution and liehutionii iii 
Medical *Scho<:)l«<. 


f. — llie refertmw on wlji<h this Hc|)ort in nm^lc waa ix^fiolved hy the 
AwHK*ifttion, on March ‘i.'lid laat, in tin; fullowiiig tennw:— '‘That it be 
referred to the. t'oundl t<» aamidcr the c*>ndiliorjiK <»f Mtnly now iin{H>so<} on 
ratididate*! for the mtMliail pndcjsaion in thin eountiy, and to re|Jort to tlio 
As6cx*iation. at or lH*fore the next annnal niet'ting, whether in thdr t)plniow 
any, and if any what, c^hangea tnight to Ik* made in tlnan^ (xmditiotm j and 
ai)(<o whether, with a view to improving inedicuil education, it would be 
dssRirahle to make any altcnvtion«< in the present couMtitutiou and 
the rue<lic4il w^hfKJlfi in In connect imi wdth thi« reference, we alito 

received from the AKsociation mme draft rcKolutiona w'hich Mr. Kirington 
hatl propoHcd on the Hubject of the inedi<«il currienaJum i and likewim a rofH)i% 
which had l>een made by a Hpx'ial (V^mmiftee, on tnc out-t>aticnt practice of 
hoftpitala in relation to mwli<*al teaching. 

If. — Wc «ccept art our pmHcmt ImaiH, that every dudeuti wdahing t4) offer 
liinwelf for examinatioit under the Meilioal A<*.t in cirder t<i tjhbiin hi« licmiao 
far practice muat in the first inniiince ehow* that be has gone thnmgh imeh a 
course of study as will prolmblv have qualified him for tlwj licew. In 
taking this baaia, hfiwevcr, we fcxsl bound expremly to ]>oint out that it 
cannot properly Iks made a ground fear any lllujs^rj^ re<pi5«tionH. In proper* 
tion m examining l>oardM are obliged to supplement their examiimtitme by 
any kind of collateral evidence the quality of auch coilatemi evidence tends 
to be a matter of little less iwjtdic concern than the quality (jf the exaudua^ 
tiorw themseivee ; and every certificate which i« acc<?ptetl in aid of a 
of ccMuninatioFn cmgfet to be a certificate either of actual attainment of the 
knowledge in question, or at leaat a certificate of genuine and protutuaidy 
mi&e&mt study. 

ni. — In prooeeding to comment on the present conditiona of caisdidatae 
fear thsfc medical profejwion in Ihk country, we first have to femhad ^ 
Assodatkm that there doee not yet exist, either by authoirty or by cammm 
omfm mj one mt ni n^lations which can t»e died m the 
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miiionlil xtiktlmmQ i^jutremeiit In this matter ; that, on the contrary, 
nin4!riees!k different ooqiofations witch give aflmisaion to the Me4iMl 
(and in part only by half titles to general pnw^tice) act in virtnal indepen- 
of one another, each with itii owni set of conditions ; that, for instance, 
our liondon pupil, wbowonki commonly jmr|>c>se to procure, as his mimimiaa 
title to general practice, tiu! two ftemi-(jualifications of the College of Hurgeons 
and Afjotbecaries’ Oomjiany resiicjctivcly, or jointly, or of the College of 
Burge^nis and (Jolh3gc of Physicinns rcnjicctivcly, or jointly, cannot hnd a set 
tif conditions common even to his two co-qualding coriKirations, but must 
let his education advance, nn it Ixist can, under the dirc<’tion of two ta»k- 
masters. The ('oliege of Hurgeons of Kngland junv judiciously refuses to 
grant its diploma except after an examination in medical as well as surgical 
Ru)ijf‘cts, by its ovni or other examiners. There Jirc other c<>rfX)ration8 which 
Csontinuc to grant diplomas of one or other character upm partial teista of 
knowledge. This state of things is one wdilch we r<*gard with extreme 
regret and disapprivah We do not question the right of each corpiratiou 
to fix for itself any sjvcsMfil (‘^^mditions under which it will aw^ani .such dis- 
tinctive highc'r titles of honour, medical or snrgi< al, as may l>c in its gift ; 
but we think it self-evident ihat such titles ought only to Ik.* awaniablc to 
{arsons already registcivd, or cntitlc<l to In* registered, in resjiect of having 
jiasstHl a mimlmuin examination eonunon t<j all dcfmrtments of the profession ; 
and w^e hold It to be CBwmtial to any imjinrved system of medical education, 
that the conditions of mere* (mimimum) admissibility to the Mt^dical Itegixter^ 
bf>th as regards examination itself, and as regards pnKif.s t>f previous study, 
uhoidd ntd as now lie different at different examining Ixiards, and Ik* in a 
groat <legree variable at their m'paratc option, but should bt; fixed from time 
to time, by the general educational authority, in one common code of regtda- 
|ions. To procure this simplicity of govenmumt for our jtrofession hajs bccaa, 
for longer than living memoiy', the endeavour of all intelligent medical 
reformers, both primarily in order to a lx*ttcr conduct of medical education 
and ulteriorly fc^r the lK*tter fulfUmemt of our relationB to the public : to 
promote its mJoplion was the main purjxwe with which the Mi*dical Act of 
with it« expensive c<msultative macliinery, was advocated : and we 
thJnh that our mtslical iKdifnils, no leas than the general piublic, may raaitona- 
bly <X)!mplain tlmt, ten years after the jxisidng of the Act, a greater advance 
to good govemment has not been made. 

IT 4 — For the \mrp(m» of the present Keport (written with particular 
WriPtasenoe to Medical Education in txjndon) we may conveniently advert to 
the it^ationa of the College of Sturgeons and Apothecaries’ Company, aa 
1hoe4 which are of most practical indaence, and m repreeenthig joinlly tlm 
kiiid of law tindta* which oar haa to be studied. The cf 

peofsasional education to be required m oainimuiia quaMoatiiCm tiema 
eaniildfile fm general pwwsUee (mtdadfng hi# so-called pmliiitlikaryedux!^ 
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i» distxlbciied eighteen different bemlsv strictly marked off ftmt one 

another, and genemSly levith a ikdhiite length of seppoaed teatdiing allotted 
to each : — (1) Anatomy by ♦^yjr-iematic lectures, (2) Anatomy by dissstciiitma, 
(H) Chemistry by sysb^nmtic lecturt^n, (4) ('homiKtry pnitctically in laboratory, 
(r*) Botany, (ti) PhyHio]*.i>gT, (7) Materia Ai!<MticA by s^jstematic leotarea, 
(S) Materia Meilica by appnmtiee'^hip or otherwise m jiiractk^al pharma<gr, 
(9) Burgory by synUunwHc lectuix's, (^10) .‘^urgery by hospital uttendime© and 
clinical lectures, (11) burgf'ry by acting aw drt^sscr or otherwise in charge ctf 
patienta, (12) Metbcmc by systematic lectures, (13) Malieinc by 
attendiMux) and cUiiical lectuo^s, (14) Mniwifery by sj^atcmatic lt?<dtims 
(15) Midwifery by nttcn^ianci' <»n tuww, (15) Vaccination, (17) Morbid 
Anatomy, (18) Forensic Medicine. Fnder nine of these luiftds the student 
must lx? wrtifieti to have “aftende<i’' hVHteuiatic eoiirst^s of kvturcs of 
definite length, and in four of the nine to have ** attended ’’ the syskmatle 
coursfis twicx^ over in isnecesiiiTe y(‘arH ; in rt^gitnl of Hospital rraciitsc 
and t'linieiil Ix'cturcs, he must Im' (' crtifi<*d to hnv(‘ att<’tuk>d during two ytmim 
for medicine, and dunng two yearn and a half for Surgeiy ; hiM “ instmetion ” 
in Practical (liemistry and *’ stmly of Pnu'tie^d Ph annacy must each lie 
ocrtifiiM:l b* have bts'ii of three months' duration : and his midwifery ciww 
and vatxdnations must have been not h'ss than twenty, Certain of tlwi 
subjects muHft lie taught only from Octx>lK'.r to March ineluMive, certain pthers 
only from May V) July ineiusivc. Twde/* in eath year the student must 
register at each of the two institutions bis at tendances on lectures and practice, 
and be mmt also have registenwl his studentship at the o0im of tlie (Jeneral 
Medicid Council. His sohcslule o(„ certificates for the (.'ollege </f Burgfw>nji 
lias 19 fR»i>aratc sections, his scluxlule for the A jKithecarusi’ Comjwpiny ha# 
other 19. As intrfxlucloij to thest? detnihxl regulations, there the follow- 
ing general rules, unfortunaUdy not identical ffir the two Lifxmsing CVirpora- 
tions : — (1) Tliat the «nididate-a|K)the/ca>yr must have l>een for five years an 
ft|xitbecary's apprentice'', and hare attended a nnsUcal wihtwl for three year # ; 
and (2) that the candidate-surgexm must have htsm tor at least four yearn 
engaged in the aofpdrcment of firofcssional knowle<lge, and have attended a 
medical ta^h(X>1 for at least two and a half years of the time, Bach board 
divides its emmiixation into two part# : but the otwdent is not in edther case 
under any obligation to have an interval between the two part# of examinatkm, 
V. — It »eem« to ns that these regulations are In general needlessly minute, 
and in aome respect# improperly stringent ; and that, while in this ismse they 
intortoe objectionably with the freedom of those whom they nflwst, Mm 
elabmate machinery of certificates and registerw, which purports to be tJadr 
ieenriij lor good education, is in iteell a# deceptive as it i« troubkaom^ For 
the cerMficatea do not even profeasedDy vouch for more than the mesie 
attendance o£ atodenta on various occasions of tisaching, and In leaMiy 
the lioemtng board# are w«dl aware) may mean BMIe or nothing elre tes 



iiiM fitiwimt l»it« p^kl tuch foes m have cBtifcled him to recdTo tl^e 
in qaestto. ^ 

*Thi& m0m* of regulation i» the essential evU, For of all the regulaikma it 
haa to l>e mmmnl>emh ihat they relate not to enci«, but only to means : not 
to the actual jxmemion of knowledge (for whkh the appointed control la 
eotaminAtion) but only to hkkIcs in which knowledge nmy be acquired ; and 
there oni hardly be a greater fault in legisJatioit than to over-muHIply and 
ovcr-magnify ordlnanoes of this Hccondary sort. We hesitate to say that any 
such regulation ought to l>e universal ; and those which wc think may be 
almost- universal are few aiul siinple. As four vvell-eruployed years certainly 
reprt!Settt the least time in which a young man of good ability, and with 
fair preliminary cnlucalion, can nKKlorately w{‘U acquire the knowletlgofi 
which arc now Kup|)oseil to lie Icamt in the me<lical curricultim, so examining 
lioarda (if only to protect themselves agjunst swanns of ball-educated 
a})}>lican1s) must almost necessarily require eveiy candidate to give proof of 
thus much imdessional study ; and, tu* it is evident, rvith regard to the chief 
port of the knowledges, that pnicticnlly they aie not to l>e learnt except in 
certain properly constituted estabUshmenls, so it is no hardship on the 
studctit to rc^iuire pnK)f at his hands that his studies, for (say) three years 
of tlio time, have been in such an establishment : tlic reaponsibility of 
*• rcoognixiug ” which, as duly ctmstituted for its purpose, must of neoemity 
[)€ vested in the authority which governs the ciiucatitm. Yet even in apply- 
ing propositiotis of this great brt*adth, caution against over* stringent regu- 
lations is not «Uf)erflnoufl. Every }K>R«ible latitude of choice, (vuisiiittent with 
the wupjiosition of fidv study, ought to he allowed! as to modes and 
plaoes of txlucatiou. 

Hindlarly wc are of opinion that neither the centrid Authority’s power of 
witlteohliug rcfcognition " from a medirial scluad, ntxr its jxjwer of making 
detailotl requisitions fixmi candidates for examination, ought ever to be so 
applicfd m to ejuforce that in indifferent matters all schtx>ls shall organisse 
their teaching on the same i>attern. In this jioint of view we object to the 
minutmxess with w hich the piesent syatem insista on its paxticulor suMivislon 
«| the subject-matter of metlicol teaching, and on the munber of lectured to 
be given ttninten*hangeably under each of a great variety of heads, and on 
to giving of certain lectures only in one special port of the year, and »o 
forth. We have already guggesteil that very tindue importance i« attached 
to npitematic courses, as contrasted with other modes in which knowledge 
may equally well be acquired ; and a fixed general law that the same sys* 
tematlo muat be attended twice over in sweoesaive years is, in our 

nreposteroua. 

It to us that central regulations tending to influence of edu- 
cation or^it not to be conceived in this exte^nely naitow liplrit ; tlmt such 
ii^^tiona cattent {ooperly fdin at mmre th^ to pfovide fta the hsnad 
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mcmmtim dt tli <5 imludiiig »acli ftnv fitart, prineipiiMi of IMI 

would iinivenwity btj deemed right mid^ impt)Tt»3it ; that what 
hejtmd. ihk (lutd douhtles**? very mtich dt>e« miaain) i»* matter of iaitsmaS 
KW'ihwl-dis^ciplinie, to Ik? dealt witli by each «*oho<?l iii it« owa way* 

VI. — llie only mm of rogalation tending towar^U detail, which w« think 
might be d umvvrwal applicatiun. would l»e to pn^vetit m far a« podtElhla 
C4?rtain giY»x« cs»>nfuhionK of study, if tin* eandidate i^ito Ir rtHpiln?<i loahow 
that lie has at leaM four years in Mmlying seamans and jiraetiee, It 

might a'c think to l>e nia<le im'umK'ut cm Idm to give his various pi'cn.ifn df 
Mndy prcrgrcsssivtly, and ar intervaH during that time. At premmt, in the 
case of a considerjihle pro|K»rtioi\ of the wtudeiits, the first year <u* ei^hictn 
months of the «up}s»Mxi four veal's of study may Iw* sjw'ut in ways which it 
would \n* fialtery' to call cdueatioiml ; juul them the very eMeimivc and 
eota])|ex eurricubim of the examining Isuirds has virtually To K* through 
in Thrt'c, or twef^nd a half, vears -a time s«i utterly insnfheif'Ut for ita yim- 
f^«»ed purjs*H«‘'M, that ainuwt of m'uvssity ihc student falls into incxtriciible 
confusion of thought, and emerge*, at length will) but more or lt»w wmni- 
tjcrjng of the knowledges ivhie)) he ought to have aequirefb Kc'gntatianii 
alloiliug particular studies n» particular |»enods i)f studentship an* tuwkiw 
«nIe«K they W* enfoo’od by sue!) ecu’re‘<pmding i’ompulKory' suUiivisiows of 
examiriRtii/n as siudl insure that the student iearns in emdi is riod the matter 
which he is exft<*ct'<;*d t<* learn ; but, if si> enfori'<*d, they reprc.*«ud, in onr 
opinion the Is'^st imKle in whieh compulsoiy inthienct's ran l»e ap}>Hefi to 
details e>f Medical Kducation ; and ne are of opinnui that f'ompulMioti of thhi 
siort, provided it Ite n<*t detailed, may very pn>]s>rly and exjunliuntly lie 
mmic |»at1 <ff a cisle of j.^'nrral regulations. The knowldlgi^ nt |ttx*«5ent 
j'eKjuired as ndniumm <pmliheati<in for vntcnng u|M»n pmciicc (In addition to 
the pn>fdsof preliminary edueatiou) may chissjfscsl under three luuidiiV tMi 
folh)W« . — cN?rtain general scientific knowlewlg^' ; second, aimti^mlcal arid 
phyjdologiciil knf3wledgc ; thirfl, pathf>h»gical and prtictical knowledge* :*** 
the first, )W to Ikititny, Physic*', <'hemi«try, and, if the UrdverKity of Ixrrtdon 
is the exuniining Kwird, Zoology ; the He<‘oTuh as Anattjmy, lo|M>gTaphksitl 
gitui «?tnjK'turaI, and Physiology with Physiologieul Phemistry ,* thetbir<!,aa to 
PathoVigical Anatomy* Pathologit'al Chemistry, Principles and Practioe of 
Medicine* Prhi<dplc« and Pmcticc d f^urgcjy, Principlee and Fmctlee 
Midwifery* Pharmacy, Forensic MMidnc. It would* we think, be » pfopet 
compnhiory principle* that the student should wot he allowed to conni iftndy 
in the «e<5cmii of thes** (livi«iotiH til) he had shown himself proficient in the 
fint, nor to count istutlj in the fldirl till he hiwl ^bown himiidf profident lit 
Uie aetxmd, the Icairt fsamber of years (aay four) which a atmksitt M 

nsqulml to give to medical studies, might so far be comptiiaorily allnttedi In 
dIvIMouit, that the third atauunathm «houid not be permitted US 
aM^ th0 neermd, nor the aecond tS! one year id*t«r the tot. 



mj feewMil nogiiliitjkmB beyond fiucb sm the ahovt cm cm^m to 
thifi imkl iii)0O«»8 d Ucdimi Education Hcems to m extremely dmhttmi. A»y 
em who will tjoniider, ftfr instance, what total of «ibiect*iimtter hm ^ b« 
tmited under tite two bead* of Anatomy and Physiology, will me that 
t<^ might be very difiEerently divided in two different ftehoohs, and yet be 
equally tau^^t In both. Btill more, any one who will consider what total 
ei fubjeot matter has to be taught under diiferent heads of pathology and 
imadioe will see, first, that a division of syfftematic courses of lectures into 
the five seedunH of Materia Mcxiicii, Medicine, Surgery, Midwifeiy, and 
f'orensie Medicine, i» by no means the only division which could be deemed 
reasonable *• and secondly, that even the total of systematic courues might be 
of veiy different magnitude in two different «<,‘hools acoordingas departments 
were more or less dcvelojxHl for various 8ectit>ns and wil>«ecticai8 of dSnical 
initfcruction, for l^ractical Pharmacy, for laboratory analysis, Ac. Ac. These 
are details in which it would seem best, not that all schools ifimuld be subject 
to one rigid rule, but rather that all Rbould lx* as free aa possible to choone 
the particular machinery wherewith honourably to compete for the character 
of giving good <xlucation. A well»iiiaime<l sch()ol, put on its mettle, might 
be catjx^cted to improve very guiatiy on many present arrangements j espe* 
cially by the lecturers concerting that tlicir courses, both in extent and in 
•uoceasion of parta, should proixsrly fit into one another, insteati of being (a« 
now) almost indeiiendent |X'rformamxje, with a vast deal of overlapping and 
repetition, and sometimcB not a little mutiuil arntradic^tion. Of the valuable 
suggestions recently matle by Dr. I’arkes for the improvement of Medical 
Educaticai, many in our opinion are not guitablc matter for universal central 
regulation, but aie eminently such as might be realiaed in schools competing 
with one anothei* under a system which should leave to them for all minor 
matters the largest possilfie amount of free action. 

VH,--~Xf then we assume that the knowledges to be rer|aii«d from the 
oandidatc for minimum qualification in the profession axe still to be, in kind, 
those which the present Londmi regulations purjxirt to require, our ourriculuin, 
bxkfiy ^ted, and subject to reasonable provision for exceptional cases, would 
he this. The examinations to be passed by the candidate would in all he 
Inast four In number first, in common preliminary education, which 
idmuld include Botany, and Elementaxy Chemistry ; eeeondi jm Chemlaliy, 
Physios, and the Anatomy of bones, ligaments, and muecks of the human 
hody ; third, in Anatomy and Phymology, (includifig the neoaesary illustra- 
tive iKMrthms ci Physiological Botany and Zoology), Materia Medka j 
(which w^t pmhaps have to be eubdividod). Medical and Hmrgkil 
Anatotoy, Pathology, Stale Medidne, and the several departmenta of practioe, 
To the Itmrih mmitMm he would not be a dm iasilfi e till at least two ymm 
alhar <hi thixd, kast mm yw altar the «6fgm4 hd 

the seooetd tBl at hmi/t cm ymx after the tot Thu* his Imfir ymm w«»«d4 
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IjAve hmx nmd methodically. To ibe first imd aeoond examiimticjm hM iwwdd 
admia^ble on tlu» j«ia«pb uf ** wtwleutahip i.f , wiiho^ 
lequirnd to adduce e^ddtmoe <»f hann^ic Ummt m any jiartioular way, or \n 
any paxticnlar e«taV»U«limcnt, Clwnuatrr, rhy«l<s», and Botany^ would in 
tidft r©sf»ect, be on the ttame fcxuinj? »b EngUftb and J^tin and Arithiaetle. 
For admiasibilifey to the thin! tjxamination he would hare to prorluoe a cer- 
tificate from “ recognked ” toat'hera that he had fur at least one year, dttco 
the date of hi« m^oond studitKi Anatomy and rhyf*iok»gy under their 
direction, afcording to the mcthtd of their school, and had done »o to their 
aatiisfaction, Similarly, for admmibility to the fourth examination, he 
would have to produce a oertihcntc fmm ‘‘ rcHtognimr' teiwihc*r» that he had 
for two years, sinw his thini jwisa, studied the subpHda inchided in the 
examination under their directum, aorording to the mcthiKi of their school, 
ftiui Imd done bo ttj their satififaction , and for this examination he would 
also have to jthow thut he Imd attame^l the ujifo for legal rtjsporwibUity, 
Whether the final cxmninntJon should, to comfulete It, in%’olve »ofme »ort of 
recapituiatoiy (ixammatum in matters of previous jmaseH, i« ^ prUm douhir 
ful ; hut incUne to mximmend that at any rate it should not generally do 
so with the miimtcncsN of tin* original exanunations 

Vni. — Ikicunties for the projx’r working of mich a system as the above 
may lie bsjkrd for in three, different direct ions, first, namely, in the guards!- 
nesa, of “ mcognitiun , ” seexmd, in tlm efildency and strictness of examining 
boards; third, in the legitimate <:»m|)etit lou of sdKxds; but it is on the 
necond and third of these infiueiuxw, and esjxxdally on tlieir am joint opem- 
idon, that we would almost unre«‘nrally rely. Each of throe pointa, however, 
requires to Ixi separately amsiderab 

1. As regards the “recognition” of ichoob, we have alrewly suggested 
Umt this dkemtion ought to be veated in the General Ivducatiorud Authority, 
rather than in a iiumlxT of unconnected airjximtlons, and we would wiah to 
see it exercised in the most lilxirajl ejdrit. We of course know that, if schbok 
are over*numen>u8, those who conduct them inu«t be iirojiortionately ilbpoid * 
but any direct reatiiction of numlxsrs hi impojMsiblc a« regards the elidmoal# 
of recognition, and to attempt it would contravene first principles of public 
policy. The only right and possible rentriction on numbers is to make itms 
by mdirect ways that ill-oond acted schools shall not be comnjordolly profita- 
ble : lt»r, if this result can be attained, such schools will have no inducement 
to aarkev *nd the aufjply of good schools will numerically adjust itself to the 
daQQUtod. In this respect it wiiuld be a great gain that comptdoory regnla^ 
tioni itodd not, an now, artificially force the multiplication of loctuteii}||)ii« 
And thiiiiigh Mr, Biviiigton% piojf losiil, that certain branches of the ctntlc«dwto 
ahonM ttot be timght in o^arate medical school but only hi cue omttoid 
eslaidlifitiiton k of a sort which in onr opSaikm Urn Unt beyond the ptovjbee 0 
dteedi legidalioa, we wonM gladly whoidi left in greater ficeedbte 
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Hiej ntm tiare, to make mtck volimtary amnfemaita m woM 

told or 1o«e complelely to realute Mr, Kivingt<m’^^ object- We woold 
propose tlial the recoKolxabHity of mtxlical hc Ikk>1s sliouid be dinsiona cor- 
io#tioiiding to the divi^'otu of examination,— that a Sidiool aliotdd be 
reoogni»abie aa a Bchool of Pathology and Practice, or aft a Bcbool of 
AmUmy and Phy>f|ology, or ti« t»ollu A ?k*hfH>l af]»j>)Tirtg for recognition in 
either capadly* or in ixdh, would have to «liow to the isatiHfaction of 
the Authority, pf«8»ta4aed of all meann and organization for properly 

tem^hing whfitever it claimed to teach ; and the Authority would also hare 
to me, in some detail, that the iiiKimctional programme of the school 
thonvughly coveiwl the ground in which Htudmitw would lx> entitled ex|x^t 
instruction. Home establishments might care only to a(‘t in one or Tnitb of 
the strictly nuMlical mj^aeilies, for whicli alone ^•recognition” would bo 
necosKory ; but othei's, at their own option, might also liave their respective 
oeetionH of preliminary Hcience, which, for obnouH reasoiiK, if they were well- 
conduetol, wrmlrl no doubt still (though w'ithout c(»inpulsit)n) l)e the almost 
invariable resort of first ymr’s students; and finally Home few establishments 
(as in now the* o-iihc with King’s and ITniversity (’olleges) might happen also 
to have eommon preliminary edutmtion attainable within the same walls as 
the and technical cHlucation, 

2, The most. imi)<.>rtHiit aKjjeci of the question of Medical Edueatiem i« not 
as to the forms and prcKicssea which candidatcH shall go through, but as to 
the intellectual fruits which they sliall ri|>en ; foi the h>nnfi and pnKx’mses will 
Sfioncr or later ivgulate ami adapt theniwlves, to secure whatevcjr results 
must l>e attained as the end and aim of the curriculum. Tltese (broadly 
g|XJaking) are such results as sluill satisfy certain examiners : and whether the 
proc’tjsfl of education truly gives fruit aeconling to its programme, whether 
the knowledges nominally claimable of the student are kiK)wiwige8 really 
acquired by him, is an issue which will lx* mainly contingent cm the mode 
in which examinations arc conducted- We therefore eatvnot too strongly 
expreoR otir o]tinion that a lax or incompetent atlministtation of this great 
trust 4a among the grievous wrongs which can be intlictol on our 

and the public. Kot only with reference to the ultimate aim of 
aecuring i» the public interests that only weJUqaalifled candidates shall 
yeemjt the ranks of om* iimfession, but equally with referctlife to the mediate 
aim (ntw specially under oir notiw) of securing that medical schools shali 
bh wtdl-dxmducted, it la, in our opmhm, Cff tlie very first urgency that nothing 
apljatait^ to incffidency should Im; tolerated in any bcwird of eianrinem, 
tl fiecmis to us especially important that the examlnationii in sdenrific aub- 
i<W5t» ^lotdd be «wdh m to require a practical famliiarity with sdentific 
and manlimlationB, and an actqal aoqvudntasice with the 

t i B(>timy» CbmiMtty, Sm,% dashed and described- In ihe exaini*iari<n^ 
medtone and Sitrgtgy it is no hm neceamuy thid the eAm3a$nM^mM 
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in |»rfc be oonduetecl in wwd#* out-patient depftHxuoutft boespitftlAi 
should be calcukttxl fully to tost cbnicaJ utxjuuixitswioe with the clwirmjtjeatii 
aiwi treatment of diseases, and with necoasary mtHiieai and surgical itmnlpuU* 
tlons. The result of Uie strict application of thia rule to eitammatiouft would 
be to Tender teaching in »chwd!» and hospitals t\f and 

practical, and would tend to inforw. ngular attendance and 
torching in wards and out*i>Jiticnt dej>artmcnla. The refttraus whitdt W'U 
advocate dej»en<l so very much for their jx»ssibility on the ctmlidmioe with 
which examinations can l)c rcgunhsl as iul<‘<|uato tests of (jdmmtion^ that a.*!® 
arc forced to on this point. We cjinnot coinvive that |Hihlic intert^stft 

aJTC pro|>tiriy ciinnl for, where large jK'nmuient boards, with Do <U«tributj<m 
of subject -in at ter, «'ondu<*t tbcir whole mnge of examimvtion etpmlly l)y ail 
their members : In lieving, as we di>, that evej*y subjt^et which (Uight to bo 
separately tought, <‘ugnt also to Ikj Hojsirately exuinirnd in, and that the 
examiner in each Kuhjwt should ieprch**nt us far as jxwsihle tlie very tet 
»|)ecial kntmdedge of the time. Anti wi' also think it very imfjortant that 
examiners should frs far ait jKtssiblo Ik* no ap|Kunted as not to have any 
j)e<mniary interest in tlie numlwr of a<v«-p(«Ml eaiubdatcK. 

Mere, too, we have tt» a<ld another irn(»<,»rtau< tpinlification. Wo are of 
opinion that the <Huit rolling Authority ought to dehne with very much more 
precision than is now' usetl, witliin what area of kn»»w!edg<', eandidates for 
minimum tjualitication are to be examim'd, — to what exa<u extent In 
Chemistn% to wdiut cxai-t txtent in PhyMology, <*» what cxiud extent in 
Forensic Mt^licine, and so forth. Wc wouhi insjM that exam inuf ions should 
be thoroughly searching and strict within tin* area to wldeh they pm*jKjirt to 
extend; and it is in tjrder to this (»hject that tiic txumiiKr'H rtspii«ith>n of 
knowledg<‘ should in t!ie first instams* he w<’n tiefimsh 'J’he juvsent jira« 
gramme, unless it lx-» imd<*r«hM><i wuth niotbtkai ions wddeh are not expre.«s»jd 
in it, is, we think, pietentious fur itsoldcel. We <‘jmnoi ho)>e (much 
a» we might wash) that every <»nf' entering u|)on pracliee in the tfnitid 
Kingdom slmll have thoroughly in«wt<;re-*i all the studies W'bifdi arc now 
nominally o»raprise<l in bis eunieidum, — all the Botany, Physifw ami 
Chemktry, all the Anatomy ami Physiology, ail the Forensic Medicine and 
I*harmfMX)logj, Ac. ; but if the of the examining Anthwty in 

regard to subject-matter wen* dcline<l in the manner we 

a imliy thorough fcnowk'dge w ithin that more limited area might tm thinlc 
be mmie imlispensabk, and very a<l vantagwiudy be Hub»titut©d for ttmattestof* 
of larger pretension. 

8. bubjeci to the iilmve quuaiidcaiioua, we may mm tTOjnjihste our acbethO 
of seetiiittea, coniftituted m we have deacrihed, '^tmld he at iilieity# 

under the described fXwiditkwu*, to preaeni their stmtente tor exambMitiiC^ i 
and the le^tixdlate competition c#f schooli - amipetitloto tuonely, m to'Wlda^ 
tif thetti «hall show the beat edue»ll<mid k the ^hiMh 



Maaiiils* to be for. Tb& cmme wtodi In iiile reeiMKSt eoglft^ in ovtr 

^fMoo to be tAkeOt ^ to provide tbet returns from all eacauslsiixi^ boatda 
iHtmM mosam^j he made to tbe general Aotbonty, and by tids AotiKidfcy be 
fsillllllted : Dtadng, wltb all sneb |iarticnlars as might oondnoe to exact cchii<- 
IMiiftmv what had been the proportions of plack and pass in each class of 
candidates seat up by the several schools respectively. The pablio woold 
thus have the tsisst attainable means for forming its own conelnirions as to the 
relative efficiency of each school : and as those oonclueions wtmld certainly 
hi the main determine the prosperity of the school, so the interests of the 
taadbers wonki be very directly ideiifcified with the merits of their system 
ei teaching. And thus, in our opinion, Medical Education would be far 
more likely tc* improve than under a continuanoe of the pneaent iUasory 
regulations. 

IX.—In csonclttding our Koport It is perhaps desirable for us exprewdy to 
point out that the conditions of qualification to which it refers are excin« 
lively those of minimum qualification for the profession, and that we 
therefore do not pretend to have exhausted the subject of Medical Education. 
We, on the contrary, think it incalculably imporhuit that persons entering 
the profosdoii should to the utmost lx* moved by adectiiate inducements to 
continue their education far beyond tlio comjjaratively low point at which a 
standard of minimum qualification must be fixed ; and in this point of view 
the conditions under which the various corporations confer their higher 
titular distinction, sc^uns to us only of loss public interest than the oonditiems 
of minimum qualification. It would, however, Ini beyond the limits of our 
commission to enteo* upon this subject, or to discuss educational proviaiom 
(such as of course ©very first-class 8chot>l ought to contain) for licentiates 
who wish thus to extend their studies. And we only advert here to those 
branches of the general subject, le«f it should in any degree be supposed that 
we have been unmindful of their greud importaiice. 

>iPMMABY OF KBOOMMKNOATlOMi. 

The Association is of opinion that : — 

1. — ^No Examining Board should grant a diploma authorixing medical tw 
aiiigiofid piactioe, and entitling to registration, except idii in 

ah the erubjeota of Medical and burgicml Education necetsaaiy for what is now 
calM the double qualification. 

less than four ymret of actual study shall be deemed sidficieixt 
prior to examinatkm for a diploma. 

IIL'*--8uoh atiidj^ust oommetioe after the student haa pamed an vxaiirina^ 
in emmoii prelimmary odacariom The exjuninarion in oomuMm pm- 
Uminary lunation should inehide EliasMmtary Chemistry, and Botany, in 
addiriem to the subieicla of ordinary edtioation. 



Xlie Icnir jmts id itudj shmUd be Uitie divided ,w« 
let ymt, — Cbemieti^. Phy»ic», and Auatoiii^f di tbe ixmiw, 
and masotes of the bmxuui \^y, 
ibifl year. — Aoatooiy, Physiology, and Materta Medka. 

%ti a»d 4tb yeara — Medical and Surgical Anatomy, Faibblogyi Stabs 
Medicme, and the neveral depaitmonta of practice. 

IV. — There will thus be four examinations for any candidate for a diptoui. 

1. The exariiiimtion in tHmtmn ^rtlimimiry to be {UMMiod 

prior to the a(lmi«Ri<.)n U.> the statuM of a medical student. 

S. An examinaiion at the cloae of the hrst year of study in Ghemiatry, 
Physics, and in the ^Vnatomy of the bones, ligamonta, and masolts« 
of the human l>ody. 

3. An examination at the chsse of the o»ec<>ml year of study in Anato«ny, 

Phyniok^gy, and Mukteria Mexlica. 

4. Ad examination at the cUwci of the fourth ytsar in Modiejal and 

Surgical Anatomy* Pathology, State Mc*<iicine, and the several 
departmeritH of pra<?tice, 

V. — ^Studenta should l>e iwlmitUMl to examinations I. and II. on the principle 
of free studentship. 

VL — They shall not be admissible to the. third cxamiiuition Ixifore the dicm 
of the second year of rntniical study ; nor to the fourth before the clos^ tif the 
fourtli year. And these three ytiars sViaU Ikj sjxint at a rec<.»gniml tmidioal 
hospital. 

VII. — It is not desirable that the mcslo of teaching in the recogniued 
medical iwjhools should be strictly prescrilMHl, but that considerable lilnsTty of 
action should be allowed to them. No student, however, should l>e admitted 
to examination till the authorities of the seiiool at which he has studied 
furnish him with a certificate that he liiis studitd the 8ubjt*<'t« included in 
the examination under their dii'cction, aotviolljig to the method of tholr 
school, and to their satisfaction. 

VIU. — ^Examinations in scientific subjects sbouhl lx? such fl« to require a 
practical familiarity with sdetific processes and manipulations, and actual 
aoqtudntance with the objects (in natural History, Chemistry, &c.), claiaified 
and described. In the examinati^aifl in Mcjdicine and Hurgeiy it i» no lesa 
neoeasaiy that |lie exarajnation<j should in jxirt lx? conducted in wanhss and 
out-patient departments, and «h<i>uld be calculated fully to test tdlnlcal acquaihrl- 
ance with the characters and treatment of <li»ease», and wiili necessary 
inedlcsal and wurgical manipulations. The result of the strict apjilicatlon of 
thia rule would be to render teaching by scdifxils of necessity ctemoniitmtivi? 
aiid practical* a»d would tetid to enforce regular attendanun and «»y^lematic 
teadmig in wards and out-patient departments. 

JX-4t k desirable that each auhfject which is sevemlly taught should 
be aepamtely examined in ; that the ZzMmmer should represent ilm 1)«wt 



ifocial kwwWge of Uw time, wmI gtould be dewdof wjypeOTBiwyiB* 


in ihe number of camUdetei 

X— The wage of examination in each subject ahonlcl be more strictly 
confined than it now commonly in ; and that range should be CareMy 
observed by Examiners, exactness of knowledge being held preferable to a 
smattering over a wide area. 

XJ.— The Examining Boards should make returns (for publication by the 
Central Authority) of the projiortions of pluck and pass in the candidates 
eent up by the several sch(K)ls, 

XII.— The above recommendations apply esi)ccially to the minimum or 
ordinary pass qualifications of Examining Boards. 


Signed on bhalf of tlie Association, 

WILLIAM JENNEK, JWidnt. 


KCHEUT BENTLEY, 
BERNAllI) E. BEODHUHST, 


Secretary 


Jmtlnn, Jammj, Ifififi. 
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THE SYSTEM OF MEDICAL EDUCATION IN KOETH GEBMANY^ 
AUSTUJA. AND FllANOE. 

»v 

H£KMAN2{ Bbigei^, M.D.j and Alexa>’i>er liitiTtns, M.B>, M,S, (Lomi) 


NORTH GERMAN CONFEDERATION. 

Tlic t principle "whieh ru«« through tlu.' eutini synkmi of profcaiiiorml 
cdnciitioii in (termary, and that <d' Medh'ul Ethicjttjon in pariuular, am, 
firntly, a thorough prelimimirr ('ducation ; wnamdly, j)C'rfc<,'t freedom duritig 
the 8tii(k‘nt V un i verbify ('artier ; thirtily, very Ktrict and w-arcbing examimsi- 
(ions «ndr;r the a)ntru] of the Htaio. 

We projKwe to c^ausider the Kysioin of Kducat]<.>i) utuU'r thcrte ibrec 

I. Preliminary Education. 

The State ]>rovideft that cveiy tdiild «hal! rectdve a certain lunount of 
elementary e<iucalion, and every p4irf‘tit w iKmnd cither to wnpply thtH 
bimaclf, (»r to semi Iuh child to one of the Elementary S<’h(H>].H (Elemcntar- 
j«;hulc) which ar»‘ under dirvvi gov(*rintiental inBjwvtiom No i^emm »i»« 
undertake the education of another child not Iuh own, without satiltfyuig 
the State, m to his ability to hiaeb. 

At the age of inie% the lud may Ixi iulm)tt<-d into a coUege (gymnaaium), 
prcnride<i he iK>8se«JiC« an elementary knowledge of Ge rman, Latin, Arithmetic, 
and Th^icc eullcgert are w,^atte^ec^ over the whole eountJy, thms 

being several bundresd in PruHHia filoiie. The iikkIc of teaching is ntuform 
in all. Each <x>llege has eight cla«sc« ; the sixth (««otta) lacing the lowest, 
the second and first l*eing diviihA into two 8ul»-divi Hiram (Mf<nn<la and oto- 
aecunda, prima and ol>et'prkTia). The fic^HKion of ench class lasta tiirelve 
months, the two »ul>-diviKion« of the first and miCM\d l>ein,g immid&ml m 
mpamte classes. Promotion from one dans tr> another takes place only once 
a year, and i» det«nwiiie<l solely by ex&mhmUim, in whicb at least a tnediam 
knowledge of every subject i« re<tuire<i The same systcjm of teaching mn# 
Girotigh all clause® fomi the lowest to the higbeat, and thna each cl»m U 
| 3 irepuratory to tlie one iminodlately al>ove it. The courwe la wmpleteid in 
ahoQt «sight yMUw, the youth having at this Humi ocjmpleted his aerentnenth 
year, and he is now miuiind to m exaininaticm if be tbsalmt to mm A 

The tmbjeofca mtuiJtwl at thi» caamiimtion* wMcb doses the perM 



jht^iiiitiuury MoeAtioii* wu Ihe folkmitig:---<0 -A. ttaroogh laiowk4ge <rf 
Otmim and lAtln, wliicb lAiigoiige« tbe ntudent i» expected to read and 
wtite witlii eq^ictal fioeory ; (2) a suMcient knowledge ol Greek to enable Min 
to lead any author in pnm or verse without preparation ; (3) a general 
knowledge erf History, and a more intimate acqnaintanoe with the Histoiy 
ol Bnropean nations ; (4) French ; (5) Mathematics, vi«.--Oeometry. plane and 
spherical, Algebra, including equations of the thinl order ; (6) Elements of 
Hatwal Bedenoe, more tsiqjedally experimental physics and chemistry ; (7) the 
Elemnntt of l<ogic« These seven Bubj<^ts are comj>ulj3ory, but in addition a 
youth may be ejcamined in Hebrew (in case he should desire to study 
Theology), English, Italian, and other motlem languages. The examinations 
are held twice in each year at Easter and Michaelmas, and are ounducteii by 
the professors of the several colleges and superintended by a Government 
Inspector (‘‘ Bchulrath who regulates the entire educaGonal system of a 
province. 

A youth may b© prepared at home if his parents desire it, until he is ready 
to enter the first class, but he must, as a rule, attend this class if he wish to 
be admitted to the final examination ; under exceptional ciroumaianoeo 
he may bo admitted without doing so C* extra ordinem Having {massed 
this examination, the student receives a Certificate of Maturity (** Maturithta 
Zeugnisa”), which enables the holdfir to enter upon any branch <rf study he 
may tlesire at any German University, and also gives him the right to serve 
for one year aa a Volunteer (“ Freiwiiliger ”), instead of being obliged to 
enter the army for three years, the ordiruiry period of Prussian military 
s&rrkm. 


Norm 

Some Gymnasia have preparatory schools attached to them, which then 
take the place ol the elementary schools. 

The fee for each class at a Gynmaaium varies from six to nine shihings jfor 
the half session of six months. The final examination entails no further 
expense. 

For thoae who are to be engaged in after life in commercial or technical 
pEmdta, other schools (Realschulen) am established, in which more attentioti 
£» directed to Natural Science, Mathematics, and modem languages tbun to 
chwBict. The youths on leaving arc required to jiaas an exarnmation, and to 
obtain » certificate of maturity. 


II. Before pinceediag to oomndi^ the secemd or University itage in the 
education of the studeat, it my be dctdrabla to pdnt out that the Geamn 
Uni^lereitaci are the real schools for the pmnmit <rf special study, and not 
examia%baittda lor testing kmw AVt^mr^ 



»tty of laor ffictaltios, ’m. — iDiiinity, liaw, Medicine, and Fhil! 0 «K)|»liy< 

EiMih fangdty is goTomod by a Doiui« the UntTeiittiy itnelf hy the EiHJstoJr. 
These ol&oera are annoally elected feom the general hcKiy of the profeatioia j 
the Deatie lieing ap|w>iiited by the membiins i>f their eeepectiee facalUiai the 
lactoia by the fticultiee collectively. The IkhIj of teacheni oontdatN <?f the 
Ordiaary I’tofe«aor» (** ordentliche Frofe«Koren Extraordinary Fralhieoiaf 
Leotnrers (** I^rivaid widen ’*), tind l#ectar«. Any ntndent who has comiMed 
his regular course of study, and has graduateti by examination in one of the 
facnitiefi^ may l>ecome a *" Privatdooent ” of one of the subject# inclnded in 
the curriculum of that faculty, jirovided Im rocxiveii the eonsfeut of the 
Benate of the University (xinsisting of Rector, Deans, and ITiiivcraity Judge 
(UnivcrsithtR-liichter). The Uwly of “ PrivatihKxujtcn ” c<»n«titute a most 
important and fiecuiiar fe^^t^n^ in the Uruv^^rslty life in Uermany, and aa 
their sucoeas deptuuls entirely u|>on their own abiliticH and industry, they wr© 
(xmstantiy Mtimalatcd to ft<.'tivity. 'fhe Kxtraoniinary Prt>fci^Tip»hlf)a arc 
usually given to distinguished ** Privatdoamten/' whoso servioeathc University 
authorities desire to retain and nHw>gni*e, but for whom no chairs m vacant. 
Lectors are men, cither graduated or not grwiuatod, ItM turing ufK>n aubjocts 
which do not come within the University curric.ulum, and for which no 
chairs exist. The aptxdnt merit of the ordinaiy professors is vested in the 
members of the faculty, but subject to confirmation by the Uovemment. 
They are always certain of a moderate com^ietenc.y by virtue of the esndow- 
meat belonging to the chair ; but th<y also receive the fee paid by students, 
and this may in some cases amount to a very considerable sum. Professors 
of the more purely scientific branches of medical study— such as Anatomy^ 
Physiology, Ac. — are not expccU*d to undertake private practice. ^ 

A student in posBsession of a certificate of maturity on entering u Unlvemity, 
matriculatea. This (onHists mendy in phwing his name uts>n the l>ooks, and 
signing the laws.* He thus becomes a “ (Uvis Acadtimicus,*' and amim to 
be subject U) the civil law, a<!knowle<lging allcgianai only to the laws of the 
Univerrity. After he has de<rlarot3 what branch of study he intends to pursue, 
no reatriction vrhaUwcT k plat.w<i iipcm him, and he is left entirely to hk own 
devioea For convcmcnctN howevta*, a printcil jmptT is placed in the hands 
of the medical student, stating what the senate considers to be the beat mode 
and order in which medical .^sdonoe c?an be studied. It must lie mjxmnh&ml 
that this scheme is merely offered a« advice, and the student in no 
obliged to follow it ; the majority of students, however, naturally follow 
more or lem doscly the plan marked out by the authorities. Tlie foBowJng 
is a so ViTnc offered to a student c^mimencing in the summer ; for a 

student oommendng in the winter neemon the jphwia modllled iwwrdiitigfly, 


* idiw idimhiya, and Iki* otdy to 1w po^ 

ftudii^ •« R him to 
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tmirnM 0w wFvm Ton a tmnoMNT wMMnxcma nxmxa 

BtTKMKE EKSSIOK, 

Mrst Smim(Summ^).‘^B<Aany with excumoijs, Zoology, Cliemi«tjry, Miner- 
nJogy* 0»t€fok>gy ; with |)«rhiiiMs some lectures on JLifcerature, Claissica^ 
or Alt* 

Sffvmd ^llmim(Wmt 0 ry — EneydojmidiA and MethfKlology (or a general view 
of Medical Science arid the metho<lK of Ktudjdiig them), Exfierimcntal 
Nataral I^ijjjsophy, Anatomy with dh»?e(‘tioiiis, Pbyadudogy ; with isome 
l6tt.ure« on mow genera! subjects if tk'Nircii. 

Tftird SesM^fi (Smttner). — Fhysioh>gy, HiMtology, Orgxuuc Chemiidry, Com- 
jjamtive Anatomy, Ih'aclicAl work in the ("liemical and Physiological 
Laboratory. 

Mmrth fhsftUm {Winter), — Psychology, (lenenU Patholf>gy, IliagnoHtic and 
General Therapeutics, Aiiat-omy with <lw»H(H^tions, Surgical Anatomy ; 
with Cosmology or Meteorology if desired. — Preparation for the Exam- 
ination (Tcntamen PhyNUHim). 

F'ifth Settn^i^m (SHvm^r). — H}>eciai I^itbology and Therajieutkjs (correwfKinding 
hi the Englinh Science and Practice of Mtslicine). SurgicaU Pathology 
and 'riiemtKJUtics, Mateiia Mwlica, Theoretical Obstetrics, tlie Art of Pre- 
scribing, Practical Pharmacy with visits to the ChcTnists sboj:?s (there 
is a SfKJcinl “ Universitat’s AjKithcke where the students may study 
and receive instruction), Pictetica, faime Mjx'cial branch of Physiology 
or ,^alomy, History of Philosophy, Medical (''lassica 

Blneth Seuhm ( Winter ). — Continuation of the courses on Spocrial Pathology and 
Tlicm{)eutics (Mcilicine and Hurgt'ry). Morbid Anakuny with practical 
work in the Pathological Institute, Mc<iical (’Unique, Surgical Clinique, 
the Theory of Ojjcrative Surgery, Practi<x’ of Ojwrations on the subject* 
Bresmng anti Bandaging lioth practical and systematic, P>actures and 
Dislocations, Diseases of tiie Eyes, Auscultation and Percussion, Itecog- 
idiion of the Stage of fhx>gnancy 'wdtb iiratuical demonstrationft, Olwtetric 
O(j(irations on the dummy. 

Bmmth (/9»B*i»cr).— Medical and Surgical Cliniques, Obstetric Clinique, 

Ophthalmohigy and Clinique, Mental disoosoH and Clinique, Ihithologioid 
Asiat4iimy with practical work. Surgical o}X‘mtions, Histoiy of Medicine 
md, cjf E|iidemicis, Diseases of Women and ChiMien and Clinique, Lectmea 
m Waters and Spas* 

J%lisfA j%sc4e«i ( — Medical, Surgleal and Obsfseticid Cliniqueii* Hygiene^ 

iMT^ubJic Health, Forensie Medidne with pmetkal dmeiurt^tiitions^ T«»i- 
LeolwittK eft ^Ideuiuca ainongs^ the lower anly«a|» . 





The term ol study is reqniwl to extend over four yeam, and the stiuleut 
k obliged to be tascribed lor at least two eoanses of leehires and t>»e eouips 
of diasections in each ?^‘8sion (»ucb «iour«(*« of lectures mnnt^ boweveri extend 
over the whole mm'mi}, but no contnd wlmtever k exerdaod to determine 
whether be atteiidn the lecture« or not. 


NoTKa. 

The following minor dotailK may pii^ve of inten,'fit, as iUuslmting the 
MiethtwiH iff stiuly iwiopti’^l. 

Lcoturc'S on rbynn^lngr an* delivenHi cvrir <lay for »mo or two houtu 
flunng lime montbh in tht* year, and arc alway?; ijlustratt^l by <‘X|icnii«*nts ; 
the alud<;nt uhuhIIv suppl<‘mcnt« thf‘in by pr.HrticoI work in the !*hyMiolog!<mi 
LalKirat/ory, with the l‘rofcKst)r and ln« anHiHlantH. 

l^tKduros on Anatoiny are dclivcri'd t verv day for an honr^ and are illus* 
trate<J by rtxvtmt <lij<KH’tionft . during the hummer. loot urea on (kimixirative 
Anatomy, on ()KU*ulog> , or on a|«f.Tial <»rpinH arv held. During the wH’ond 
year the Ktudent attends loot urea and denionsfrationN oti 1V»|K>graphiieal 
Anatomy, given either by the Manu* or another pro!i*m)r. Stsnletits are not 
ex{>ecie(l to attend the f^me eoum* twice. 

B<,»tany and ZiK>log-y ait? tdlen taught prat'U<*ully during the Humrner, and 
by hictuies in the winter. 

ChemiMty in Uhiially sub-dividfsl into Hcvrial courai^H, Hiich a«— {!) geaerai 
or exjienracntaJ, (2) organic, (.i) analytical, (4) detection of jxiiKons and ftdul- 
toratioiw. The majority fif studeatK do piacln al w’ork in the J>al)oratoty, 

The Clinical lei tures in Berlin or Vienna an* given by aUnit ten diffettmt 
profcRS(»rM ; the majority lecture daily, and a wtiulcnt may Kieet the Huhjee4« 
ho desires to <levote hiniwi.if to. 

The lectures on Mwlieine and Surgery are aWi laid daily, during iKvth the 
winter and the summer session ; in Surgmy the summer k usually 

devoted to fraHurtj^ and dij«.hK?ations. Hvhbunatii’ lectim*« on the History of 
Medicine and the Hktorv of Kpidemich form an imfxirtant amrse which all 
students attend. 

No ditiHserhbipia or clerkahiiis arc held i>y the Htudimts ; rleimmatrationa on 
the former are given in the <.‘linical liieatre, and practical instruction in 
bandaging and ojn'raDoiis is given, the students supplementing this by 
bandaging each otht‘r, or tlummics. ^ 

The rule in all German H<>spitak in that p(t*t mortem examinations must 
l»e made irr all caM». Bodies hdt more than one <lay in the <hfiwhbo«<w ii|«^ 
mriiloywi for tire purposew of diawtetimi or ofiendlon, and this k legally 
aapplemcnted by the Uxliea of ail |)ersom <lying m workhouses <rr gaoht 

The Iw lor oourwes ti lectures vaiy from one to two fsmnds, for pnacGoi] 
nemrwas Irtmt two to four pcmn<l» ; no special lee is fxtid for 
no ebargo k made lor subjects. The m,*m and forf>thers ol all 
teaching at the 0»ivet»ity, or of those who have diech am tux^mpt 
fees ^lectures and examination** 

The following is * fair example of tiw manner in which an 
wonWamisge In the unmnier «t IrntnC tb’f'iiM*, 



ftttd U nHater ftfc « tnwmUy mmxQ pm^tical comm m dtoOMtferii*fo»». 
li© ttttiglit wo*3t 8 ftjn. to I p-m., tJine Irom 1 to 2 p.n9u, work Agaiii fecan 
U to 8 p 4 »t,, imd then read at koine foi* two or more hoars. 

Sttufbnts rorcl/ complete their *ftudi©» at one Unirersd^, hat aimally 
iii||p!«le trim one to another to hear the best teachers on sfiecial subjects. 


III. At the ch^se of the second year the student k obliged to pass an ex- 
amination called Tentamen Physicum;’* this cannot l:>e j^iaaued before the 
end of the fourth session, and not later than the commencement of the seventh 
session. Without a certificate of having f)iisaed this examination no student 
can be admitted to the doctor’s degree. The examination is (XttKiu 0 te<i under 
the sujxjritttendence of the Dctm of the Faculty, and by an examining board 
elected eveiy year by the Minister of Kducation, The subject ore, Experi- 
mental PhymCH, Chemistry, Aimtomy. and Physiology. The examinatk>n is 
entirtdy tdtJa ooc/f, and the standard is not m) high as that required at the 
Stoat’s Bxamefu. The examination of each student lasts one evenings and 
not raort' than four are examint‘<l by the lioard at one sitting. The fee 
amounts to aix)ut £2. 

In the degree of Doctor of Medicine no other certificates aj^ required 
except that of haring layen inscrilKHl for four years on the lxK)k8 of the 
0niror»ity, and of having iwissed the “ Tentamcn Jhysicum.” Before pro* 
deeding <o gnwluaio, the candidate must cease to be a student of the Uni- 
rewpity, and must l^e ex-matriculated, by which act he ceases to be a Mvis 
and becomes once more subject to the civil Jaw. 

Before hk admission to the examination he has a sort of conversation on 
medical subjects, with the Dean of the Faculty, which is oaliod Tmtainmiy” 
If this prores satisfactory be is alloweii to proceed. The examination oon- 
slsts of three parts, vis., first, two written papers on Anatomy and Phj'aiology j 
saocmdly, ©i»a examination by four or five professors, on Theoretical Modi- 

tfine, and on Natural Philosophy, ospecsially on such parts as are in connec- 
tion with medical subjects ; and, thirdly, the thesis, which the cwididafce 
mtMit dwdare has been written by himshlf, and which must hare been sub- 
to the Dean before it is puldiiihed ; the thesis must he pubhcly 
defended by the author, who always engages two or three friendbi to oppose 
hinb bttt any one, **<r# errwaa,” is at liberty to attack the views therelii 
advanoed. SVwineriy both theek and diacoiwlon were required to be in 
Ikdiii, mWf hornet (kamm is admitted. The oandhiate k then s4initMf 
of Medidiie. 

The pommkm of this degree, however, does not entitle any one to prao- 
tl^ nntiilie hae pawed motim most aeardldng eximdniMEioti^^ 
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liatiiaMsa.** link k hmig bd*! during tlws wM© f»ei«k», Irosm OotdNir <i0 
April ,* the ©afnminiag board i»©ing annually ©ikctud by tb« Minkt«r irf 
Ednoation. It jwirtly of te®cb©rs in tij© Uniirmityj and partly 

of wich <Abnr medical practitioner aa are known for timir aokniific alnility* 
The Prc!«id«nt k always an outwidcr, appointed by the Minister, and to him 
the eKaminee^ can appeal in case of any wnfaimenw on tho pari of an 
erantiner. This examination hm no connection wbatow with the 0ni- 
Yer«itj% and k designed merely to convince the Ooreninteitt trf the practica} 
ability of the can<ii<iate, and to einmre the public apdniitt ignorance and 
Incompctency. In onler h> V»e admitted, the tvmdhlate must jwve — 

1. ^That he k a Doctor of Medicine — f>btained by 
examination, after four years of study* 

2, — That he has attended to vmveination, with pmctical inalructhm fora 
given ixsriwi ; the oertiheate may be gmm by any legally 
medical man. 

8, — That be ha« dclivere*! at lead four wometi. 

Ko oertiheate of age i« rwj«irt»<i, but the abf>ve njgulationa in*mr» tlmt the 
(Candidate shall not be much under twenty -one. 

The fee for the whole examination iu GO thaleni, or 119. 

Hie examination is divided into five atagea — ft^ltationen.’' 

1. — Anatomical and Thysiohrgical Htation, conducted V»y four examlnera. 

The Anatomical CNindsta of three part# — the Oatecdogit^al, the HfdanebnO' 
Iqipcai, and Neurological ; the first two are merely vivd ifoctf examin^dionii ; 
the third k bt>th {iractical and oral ; it is timmily taken aft^ir the candidate 
has paased Dirough the Physiological station. 

The examination i« conducted as follows An um k placod on the tahk 
liefoTe the examiner, containing a nut«k*r erf cank — numbem apoti 
which are written the aulijects on which the candidate© arc to i>e examined. 
Each tmndidate on entering the room draws a number^ and although Uta 
questions are limited more or less to the aubjecX stated on the card, the 
examtneni have oonmdcrable latitude alloweii them. 

Hie Ostteological numkerw are 16 , via, — 

I, frontal bone ; 2, occiihtal ; 3, temporal ; 4, sphenoid ; 5, Ijaae of 
akuU, internal ; 6, base of idcull, external ; 7, superior maxilla { $, 
inferior maxilla ; 3, naiai cavity ; JO, vertebml eoltmin } II, petvk ; 

12, thorax ; 13, clavicle, scapula, and buinmia ; 14, amt 

hand ; 13, femur and leg ; 16, foot. ^ 

The SfrfanchfKdt^cal numbers are 13, via, — 

I, eyes; 3, larynx; 3, hetui; 4, liver, spleen, pancreas; 6, liimrt 
atomach, and dttodeaum ; 6, ttrinaty mgaim ; 7, malag|enltat mgsm $ 
S, lemale fmttal oegans , 3^ cavity of cnuiinm ; III, cavity of tlManax i 
11 and 13, cavity ^ abdommi, ititva*perkccieal, and ; 

13, madu 



- i* iato twt> pwta, BayaioJogioi^ pmij^ miA 

Hite number#* are 30, vk. — 

^toowEmtawy of IkmJj ; X blood and lymph ; 3, hc«ay and epl- 

tbedal with their phyHjologiral properties ; 4, Btmotmre and 

physiology of teeth ; 5, cartiJai^e and kmc ; 0, fibrons saaid elasUo 
diistms ; 7, lymph and blootb vessels, and minute structure of glands; 
3, moiDabrane8-~’iNi*rou«, mucouw and coitaweous; 10, of the 

eyebidl. 

The Physiological numherw are 20 , viz. — 

3, lieart ; 2, circulation ; 3, rcBpiratitm, cunMdercd both pby Biologically 
and chemically ; 4, animal heat ; 5, respiration, comddereii in relation 
t(* the nervous system ; d, al>«ui'|>tion i»id Bccretion ; 7, Halivary and 
gastric dig<sstiou ; H, bihary an<l intestinal dig(*Kt»on ; 0, food ; 10 , 
urine; 11, general physi*^ of nerves; 12, pliy8ioh)g>' of the. central 
organs; 13, idiysiology <iif lUMTew; 14, genend physics of muscles; 
lo, moYenients; 36, voii^e and s|«*i*c‘h ; 17, sight; 18, hearing; 19, 
prtKjrealion ; 20 , develojaneut of the hetus, embryology* 

Th^ Netirological jx>rti<»ri of the anatomical station is cxuiducttMi as fo^Uows; 
-—The candidate draws, by lot, wmie of the Issly, ujion which he has to 
make a prejiaration of the nei'ves ; this he docs m a ch^stni oKim withtmt any 
tfcssistanee, and he haw then to demonstTntc the pari to the exjuniner, and he 
may # the same time Ik? examined orally u|>on any })art of the nervous system. 

The station occupies from live to six day^, and it is a mm qvd h4>» that the 
candidate iiass this l>efore he can lie admitttMl to any further exanunation# 
In the otdier stations a camiidnte may, if rejected in one, i>ass on to another, 
and return again to that in which he faiietl to pass, 

2. — Mcilicid wtalitm conductetl by two cxamiuerh on dilierent days. The 
candidate hm allot Uni to him a jxatient, set apart in the exam i tuition ward of 
the hospital, and he has to examine him, make a diagnosis and indicate 
tamtmeni, imd (hen adjourn to the private rtsmi to write a wmmentaiy upon 
the amo. The patient is now placed under hi« charge for at leoat ten day*, 
or lonicer, if detaniKl nexM‘«miy, the examiner attending daily to see the 
paihattt, at » oaii. and 6 p.m., and pre«tcribmg the requisite dii^t and medicine 
in the journal, which is kept, under (he charge of the jdiysidan'H aeriatant. 
In ad«litioti, he attends at 11 a.m. to go round the ward* with the examinesr, 
wheti Ik ha« to eee different cases and examine them. If one of the patiente 
dins ho bh« to moke tiie pmf*mmtem examination, and write the w^xirt in 
hk |onmid ; if necemiy, another imUmi is allotted to him. The two 
ho«|dtal on alternate tlays. In cmitdindon, the 
k requited to dioptoee aeveml cases amongsd the ont-patkai^ to write ft 
rmmlw of fdrmnl» lor drugs nium^ to him hy the exa^oiner, «nd to give 
^doaeee|ftimskBr<ff pcdaononamil^ Thk ends the fticcmd 



smirn mndaeted by two iii « iimHikr tvuiiiiittr 

^ Imt with <5<!H|i3n ^ oimdi4»fe© bdiig *s!cs«»iiws<^ osi 

ft^pnrat^ flay®, bofib j^actiatHr imd orally, apcm— “ 

1» fraotiirew arsd dkl^xsatkiOK j 2, Imiupi^ng, with firiwftiCAl deiaoiMttm* 
ticwis ; S, mstrwnicnta and ojK^ratJonji— thei»o art^ dividatl a# fdllowa 
Tb© candidate may lie e»min(Hl tij*r>n frartoTO of— 1, lowasr jaw; 
2, clarirle ; 31, hnmenif* ; 4, ftire-anfi) ; 5, eUw'W ; ^1, thigli ; 7, tmek of 
tliiph bone ; 8, kg ; 9, |Ktella. Ajnl reqnimt to rexint^e diji)lo<5atlc*i;M* 
of — 1 , lower jaw ; 2, Kboulder ; 8, eUH»w ; 4, wrild ; 5* ; $, kfiS® 

ami digita of hand and f<'Ot ; 7, aiikk'. 

The opemtions are— I. trepbining ; 2. ; 8, rataraet ; 4, artlbdal 

pupil ; *%, extirjMition of eyeiaalit'a ; 6 , amputatimj of biwtt ; 7 , 
ra<Tnt<*!<i8 thomiuw ; 8, alxiomink ; 2, huyngotomy and 

tTfW'heotomy ; 10, t'emjdiagotomy ; U, C’ajimjriuti iWidion : 12, homta; 
18, phim«wi« and |>ftrapldm<>m« ; 14, amputation of jicuiiH ; 15, intro* 
duct ion of catheter ; Itl, caMratbm ; 17, }»i>iypu*!of ; 18, Jifcbottuny 
and btijotnty ; 10, vcm*se4“tion , 22, i ion i tf ancuriann amputation 
and e.Xfirticiilalion of — 23i, fingi^r : 24, ann ; 25, foit‘*ann ; 20, thigh ; 
27, leg; 28, cxcihion of nliouldeT ; 20, ell>ow ; 80 . wrhl ; 81, hip; 
32, kiuM’' ; 33, ankle; 31, o|y'-nai«m on hone; 35, tetiolomy and 
myotomy; fl<h wpiint ; 317, Mrietum of urelbra ; 38, hydriKxde; 

39, varic»x;ele ; 40, plai<tic 0)H>ration ; 41, um‘ (d Hutun'a ; 42, mptiiml 
fH'rijneum ; 4.3. bimdip ; 44, cleft. ]^ehile ; 4.5, prola|i«e of ntentft; 

40, hicimmorrhoidti and prola|»«UH niti ; 47, extraction of tO(!th ; 4^, 
0 |Kmrition for fal«' jointa. 

In l)f>th (he mediwl and rargioal hUtionA, fjneistion« upon the value of 
mineral vraterA forms an jmjwrtant i>art the examination. 

4.— Ol>»Udrical including the IbwoMCi#* of Women and (Idldren, 

wndticted by two cjtAminerH.— 11n« statam eommenw'w with the deli very of 
a woman, and the candidate has to wait until an op|M>rtuni(y pn*?«n}h8 itmdf. 
He haa to wriU‘ a full n*p>rt upai the ea«e. and to |#»?riom, umier the eye of 
the ftxftrriiurt, any ofTierations which may Ijo neet'fwary. He then attenda the 
patitsnt daily for nme days, and at the same time vijdta the ward* with the 
examiner. After thm he ia rcqnimi to examine and diagnose the ttage of 
prognanej in a nomber of pregnant women, and at the o(»nclu»ion of thia 
iftation he haa to perform some of the mmt importaiit obstetrical 
upon the dnmmy^ nmmlly five or »ix in ntmber, and W to djagnooe the 
imiMHmfcatkma of thelcetna. 

fi. — The conoltiding ataiion t» intendiixl to control tin? portbaa of 

the eamimnation. It i« ocmducted by eight <jatamii5er«, two of th«#e examMig 
ia Prodlcal Medbim^ two in Fmctical Bargery, two in the iheorttWl 
of Heakte and Snrgery, in Fomndc Medidne, ItotJtid 
MiMstkf kc.t and the nsznainiiiir two in Anakisxty» Hiyjdobgy lltew} 
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Fbilo6P|^y« Tbi« !$eta only one evening, and tennixmtea the ‘^Staat’a 
fixamen j ” only those are admitted who have passed through all the former 
stationii. It may be added that it is at this stage that a large number of the 
cand^tes fail, and this may be taken as a test of the thomughness cd the 
cxiunittaticm. 

The whole “ Btaat's Examen" occupies usually about four months, piwided 
that a candidate be not rejected in any station, it may occuj^ siac or even 
more months. 

%n taking an oath to obey the laws, to attend alike to rich and poor, and 
to practise according to the l>e8t of his ability, the candidate roceires his 
diploma, which enables him to practise anywhere within tho limits dt the 
North German Confederation. 


AUSTRIAN SYSTEM. 

The Austrian system is, in all essential jxnntH, exactly similar, tho ** Staat's 
Examen being also amducted uikui the same prineiplcH. Medical men de- 
sirous of becoming OfliccrH of Health are rctiuiiTii to jmBs another examina- 
tion, and t<> write at least three essays upon subjt^ts connected with Hygienic 
and Forensic Mediemo. 


Notes. 


Ko medical man is pertnittM to dispense mediemes except under certain 
urgent dreumstwuxs and according to certain strict rcgulat icms. 

The apothecaries must be legally qualifle<l ; they are miuined to have been 
apprunUood for three ytstrs, to havt) served three more yeai's as an assistant, 
to have attended the University, to have been engagtxl for a certain time in 
the study of Practical AniUytuid Chemistry, and, finaHy, to have passed a 
*♦ Stmt’s Examcn.*’ They arc debarred, on pain of losing their licena\ from 
attcmiding to juactlse Mcdidne or Surgery, or from offering any advice 
ntsm tjuestknii! relating to these euhjt*ct8. They may sell drugs, m merchan* 
to mGcnta dcmimding them, but are not allowed to ix»;ookmend them 
fesr ^»cdud d^emea. 

educated in special schools«-'Hel>itmmcu* 
have to pais an examinathm. Their Hetmesefenr pmcthdng 

Ik IMted hy 
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FRANCE. 

the French aystem mmmpmth in many Te«jiect« with the Cerman, btii it 
k di«tiii|?ni«hed by a still great<?r immlx^r of examinatiotis, chiefly or^. 

Particular care is taken to Bclect the right men a« teftchcr*i, und to afl!ord 
eTory facility to the «tu<lent to pruaecntc the study of Natnm! Philoaophy. 
<hiite recently ib<^ Minister of Education, M. Bvmiy, has induood the 
Emperor to publish two inijiurBrnt dccret^s, ujion thisi subject, the one entltWd 
DCciet rehitif aux lalw)ratou‘es d'euseiimment et k la creation de» lalwa- 
toirca de m’herche,” and the ««<*c>f;»nd, en title* i, ** IKwret r(‘latif h la ct^Umi 
d'une ^m\e prati^pje dw hautes etudcH,” Tiio motives whit'h UhI (o ihcact 
decrees an' exlnmiely itiU‘rc‘sting and imjwirtant, as uill ki wsm fiom the fob 
lowing extracts e<>iKM‘.rning the icaclungof Natund Scii*nc(\ M. iHiruy Mtatc« 
that *‘th(* conciim’‘iuv of gix^at knowledge with the fiKulty of imjmrtliig it, 
in one and the same iiubvidual, is except j(»naJ, and, thendorc, it must la* snp* 
jxirtcd and eucounigi*'! wherever it is met with, In'cauM* the lU'gncc of 
civilization of a country is enhaneetl and heightened by the pjasesHion of 
such men. It is therefore desiiable to lend every assiMtanoe in onlcr that 
such men may l>e lirought forward, and may l>e sn]>|Hirtcd whcTcver they 
exist/’ In s^ieaking c»f tlu' study of Natural Bcicncc in medical schools, he 
says, ** If bhysic's. Chemistry, and Natural Ilisbiry Iiave the living man m 
their object, and if th <7 advance the study of that wonderful organism in 
healthy and di«cas«‘d state, they fonn a part of the medical scieniM^. Thu 
population of Fran<x.‘ is therefore intenr‘«t<yi in tin* progrf*sa of phyrical 
science in this direction, Ix'cause its jvmTr and its weidth defsjml in great 
measure U)x>n their progre**^/’ In iH'w|xyt to Physiology, he says, “A 
sfdence, Physiology, atUmipts to take the wne ixwition in the hlst-ory of the 
scitni'cs in this anitury, as that taken by Mathematira m the 17th, and by 
(‘heniistry. in the liBih (xntuij. It sf*ems, thertjfore, desirable tjbat chaii# 
for that soje.m'c should foimdeti even in imeh setxmtlary schools as do imt 
at present them/' 

In France there are three Faculties (Kaculbk), which have the right to 
confer mtxUcal degreitis, viz,, Paris, MontfielUer, Biraslxiurg. To those three 
Faculties are attachc*d twenty-fire projiaratoiy siihofk (d*<x>le pru^paiafolro), 
which are iliridcd the fai'ultk-s m follows i— To the ( dmmscription 

de la Faciilt/i dc Paris Ixiiongs Kbeims, Idlle, Arni^i, Armiens, Itoueii, Cmm^ 
Renuc#, Kantea, Augum, Tours, Poitiew, and Limc»g«»j. 

To the circonBcription de la Faculty de Montpellier belong 
Toukwiie, Marseille, Aigcr, Grenoble, and f ’laremont, ,, 

To that of Btraabourg Ijekmg Lyons, Dijoii, Bemneo^b NancT* 

The teaching body mmirn of twenty-seven in each FnflnMi 

and a ntunbcr of agt^gds, the latter iemdsig a body of aiadgtmd 



doing irork of tlie department in the aheence of the pdndpai, and being 
hwgdy emfdoyed in private teaching, they correspcmd in mam mmmm to 
the Frivatdocenten of the Goman Univemties. Ih^foro any one is appointed 
to a Fn^essorship, the greatest care is taken to ascertain his abIHty as teiKihar* 
l^jcre is, however, seldom much difficulty in doing so, as it is almost necessary 
for him to have ecTred for mme time as agr<ig6 before his promotion. The 
agr^gtis are elected after jniblic comixutition — con{X)tir8 — by at least seven 
judgeSj who are tbcm«elv(« appointed by the Minister from amongst the 
memlHirs of the imjxjrial Academy of Medicine. Men related to one another 
or to any one of the candidates cAunot sit on the same concours, and any 
jiudge who fails to attend one of tluj meetings ceases to hold oflSce. The 
subject to be treated on is drawn by lot, and an essay is written upon it in a 
plicate room in pnvsmoe of one of the judges ; five hours arc allowed for the 
(xmipositiun, arnl it is then publicly read by the candidate. Ho then draws 
by lot some subjtHit, and after a preparation of tht't'e hours in a dost'^l room, 
he is rcqiiircd to <lc!ivcr a lecture upon it for at least tbna'-quarters of an 
hour. And, Wtly, he is rtniuircd to discuss some mcilical subject after 
twtnt}ffour hours pn'parntitni, and to Kup|v>rt his views by arguments against 
any op|K>netit who chtHwcHb^ present himself ; f)r a patient is Imaight before 
him, and, after five mintites’ examin.ttion. he is I'tNfpiirxsl to lecture uf>f>n the 
case for at least half an hf<ur. I'^iiudly, emdi candidab* luus U) ounjKiise a 
thesis and argue ut>on it with one of bis com]s*titors. The ngrcgi^ rcceivea a 
aalitry, and is allowttd t<» hold privat** elasH's m his own department. 

The mesh cal men me divided into gojiduiited (“ gnidt^s,") and mm-gmdu- 
ttted (“ofllciers tie saiUi'*’') ; the latter (puilification is rarcly taken, ejccept by 
jxnwis in a lower station of life, by ebeniists and tlruggists, or by holders of 
forcign degri'ts, who do not wish to gmduate in Frmicc. Wo shall therefore 
treat Tnor(» fully of the grades, as rcprcscnting the nick of the mediml pro- 
foasUai in France. 

The cunieuhim extends over four yearn, an insoriplion being ma<le every 
throe montha, so that aixtma in^Rriptions arc rcquirc<l in the entire jientsi.* 

«8AKC«. 

* Umi tM (hr each Imiriptkm is Mifr.. making for tha whole sixteen iimsHptkms 460 

hi ohirKed when a stadent eutora for an exiuxiiuation. and Is not ro- 
turned if ho ftdis to pxJKi, with the oxiotqifcion of thiii»ef required fbr the 
CfCriiififlate of aptitude and (br the diploma, these are rotumKl. A aiudeot 
not aunwering to hie name when oaiied up tor examination losea the feet 
he has paid^ 

tm lor the **«xaii»iiBa de iln d'anndc" are SOfy. for eacdi, aaMMmting to 90 

The iWa for the mmm» do reeeptton'^ are— 

1, l^nr each of the five drot eamminatiomi the lOe i« 9Ufr,« and tOdfr. ft»r 

, ^eth,«rih«eis 8M 

t* fhrtbftoiirthioiiteeof aptltiidUifmiiadiof fljxeoumlimtiane,^ $m 

ikBa^rthediidoiBa .... ... .« too 

Total ... ... 155! 
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Before entering tbo Faculty tixe diploma of BaoheJlier ^ Lottrefi ” tcmi be 
obtaitiocl hj tite student from one tiie “ Facultdedes Lefctree** in Fnmoe, of 
which there are seventeen. The aubJeotB of the examination for this diploma 
are Jjatin, Greek, French, Logic, Psychology and Philoeophy, History, 
Algebra, Geometry, ChemistTy, Fhymcs and Katitrai PLiilosophy, 

It is optional with the student to pass his examination for the di|d<mm erf 
^ Bachelicr ds Bdenccs,” or to wait until the end of the finst six nuinfchs. He 
must, however, obtain this diph)tua from one of the ** l^acult^s dm Boienoes/’ 
of which there are the same number as those of literature, and in Gie same 
towns. The subjc<d8 of the examination are Katimd Philosophy, (.Tiemistry, 
Modem Languages, mid Philosophy, 

The following plan of study is adopte<l by all students and is rcndeml 
obligatory by the character and numlxir of the examinations. 

First Year . — M(Hli<‘ai Physics. Medical Chondstry, Anatomy ivith disseo- 
Gons, Medical Natural History, Physiology, and Histology. 

Stc^md Year, — Anntomy with dissections, Histology, General Pathology, 
Surgical Path(«h>gy, Surgical Clinique, Phy^siology, and MedicaJ 
Pathology. 

Third Year . — Dism'tions, Surgical Pathology and Clinique, Medical 
Patboli^gy ami Cliniciue, (.>}*erationi* and Banda-ging, Obsietric*, 

Eeurth Year. — l)isa<ections, McHlical Jhithology and Clinique, Forensic 
Altxlicine, Pathological Anatomy, MaU'ria Medi<;a and Therajieuticft, 
Hygiene, and Olwietrics. 

Besides these «ubjc(‘tR there are facultiew for pnnlical work in tlie different 
lalKjratorit*^, and sixMoal cviurm's on skin diseases, eye diseaac^s, eyidiilin, 
diseases of chihlrcn, mental and m^rvous diHCtises, of the Urinary organs, Ac. 

All ltjct#es, os wtU as oil practical work, rwjuircil for the dega'rti are 
gratuitous, but fees arc i»aid by the students at each inscription, and the 
co>t of the entire cxluctilion is therefore not much kw than it is in Oermajiy. 
The private instruction given by an agre^gt'i must, of course, l>c jiakl for.* 

At the end of cat'.h year the student has to pass an (xmnlnation, and if h«5 
fails to do HO he ia debarre<i from making his next inacrijAiorA, so that he 


* MXM^tiw0 TO Tvm mtvcAXion xt tslm rMxrkJUTomr nenoois voa tjsm 

POCTOS'tt niS&]URJE> 

Sltid«nta ooa only smkA U iascripthms for lha pmpmn^ary tdioali, mA ot tliene 
0 are equivftfotit to 8 made in the Pnoulty* 

10 « « 
ll m m ^ ** 

#* »» f» m 
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td «i .t» Bl M •• 

eitih flfldeirte 



lure caUed ^ 

fhe i(»l)|ect8 ims, a* the 

JM ^ th0 Fint r«fr— Pbyiics, Ciiemistay, Natural Hi<?t<a7*~<«pecM 
i» tlidr iipplicati(m» to Medicine, Oeteology, Syndesmology, M^'ology, 
and Uw elements oi Physiology. 

Baemid ri)»r~~Anat<)my, and Physiology in all its branchea. 

Tmf — Medicine and Hurgery. 

At the cl(j«© of the JFhurth Year, in which the subjects of study are 
CMidcftl Medicine and Bargery, Obstfjtrios, Forensic Medicine, Pathological 
Aitalomy and Hygiene, the candidate for the doctors* degree has to p&m five 
eacaminationi* — ‘^Examens de Rccfii>tion,” and is to defend his thf«i«. Of 
these examinations, the first includes Anatomy and Physiology, with dissec- 
tions ; the ecoond, Medicine and Surgery, with oficrations ; the third, Medical 
Katural History, Medical Physics, MtHlical (Thernktry, and Phfumacsology ; 
the fourtii includes l^egal Medicine, Materia Medina, and Idierapeutics j the 
fifth, Practical tUinical Mwlicinc and Hurgeiy in the woids of the ho«}>ital, 
wiUa examinatioTus and demonst rations in the pimt’^vwrtem rwm. Each jjart 
lasts alK)ut two days. The public defence <>f the thesis concludes the 
exandnatitm, Every stage Is oi)en to the public, and on each subject the 
eandidaie is examined by one professor and two agr<^*gi58 ; the thesis is dis- 
cussed with two tTTofesBors and two agr^g^s. 

In adtUtlon to thk test, ewery candidate for the degree, as well as those for 
di{doma of “ Ofiiciers de Sant^," must jmwm ilirough a ixuiml of service 
called “ le stage” in one of the hoMpitals in the neighlx nirhood of the 
faculty ; the iJoriod of the “ stage *’ commences after the eighth inscription, 
and continues until the close of the sixteenth inscription, niul during this 
period no inscription can l>e made without the production of a certificate 
from the Dirtictor of the Hospital or the medical officer undai^whom the 
candidate is serving, that he has disdiarged hi« dui ies to their satisfaction.” 

Those who at the aivnual examinations are marked ** excellent,” or ” very 
satififactoiy,” arc pennitted to select the hospital to which they would wish 
to be attached ; the others are distributed. 

When a student becomes an Extcnie or an Interne he receives a salary, 
lUtd lives altogetlier in the hospital. Both the««' offices am obtained by 
public competitjon (wnooum), and otien to all comers. Tim examination for 
Extemfit c<msi»ti9 in an oral description and demonstration of some anatomical 
and pathological subject*, or of* aomc subject iu niinor surgery. The office is 
held for three years, and only one inscription is needed to qualify a man for 
the post. Only those who have filled the office of Exteme can present 
themselTee lor th^ conoours lor Internet, and the candidate xnnat not be 
mckWj than twenty-eight years of age, and must not hove graduated. The 
tumminatiob itsft rids past is both oral and written, the duties are held lor 
apericdc^linmt^ tol^ the salaiyhi lOOt lor the first year, and 



^OOt for the other three yearg* ie uddition to free board in the ho»pitiU< He 
is obliged to pass ao exaniinatiim at the cloae of every year wldkt holding 
oflfice. Both E3cteme«^ mid Internes are fn>m sening the 
The Diplomas of lK>th Doctor of Modicine and Officier de 8aiJM are leceired 
directly from the Miniider, the Faculty merely having the right <il reottm* 
mending and proving the fitnem of the candidate. On settling in luay place, 
the metlicai man has to pxodaco his diploma, and a'ceive tho sanction of the 
Fref^t. 


Officiek dk hAKTli:. 

The Officiers de Sant<!* have to undergo thm; years study, ami are only 
examined in practical subjeets. No Oificicr de Knnt<^ is alkm’cnl io jjcrftntn 
any of the more imixutant surgical oiierations except under the <iireet 
superviHion of a gradu<^- 

Candidates, who have studied at one of the Faculties, an^ only admitte*! 
to the examinations “do Inception” after having made twelve inm'.ripUon«, 
comidcttKl two years of “ stage,” and having undergfme two examinations 
“de fin d’annde.” Before making their first iiiHcrlplion, tht^y have to 
jTToduce — 

let. Evidence of having completed their eeventoenth year. 

2nd. A certificate of moral chnractCJ*. 

8rd. Authority fixmi parents or guardians allowing them to enter at a 
rruxiical school. 

4tb. A txirtificate of preliminary education from a director of a Dyoeum 
extending over at least four years. 

Before tho candidate is a<imitled to the hth and llth iiiscriptiun, be must 
have passed his 1st and 2nd examinations “ de fin d’arm^c ” respc*ctively. 
The fmbjecta arc the same a« those impr>«od iifion the candidatca for the 
Doctor’s degree at the cx^rreHiJonding tMtaminations. 

The requirements for the “stage” arc similar to those for the M.D. 

The examinations for the diploma arc ihnxi in number, and imiluiifi! — 

Ist. AnaUimy and Physiology. 

2nd. Medidnc, Surgery, and Midwifery. 

Srd« Medical and Hurgical CUniqtie, Materia Me<llca, and Therapeutic 

The latter comsiete of two part#— 

Igt. Written questions on Pathology, and prescriptiomj for three amm. 

Snd, The practical examination of two cases, and queuticani tt|X>n them, 
both for Medicine, Bnrgery, and Midwifery. 

The of examiners consists of two profeaeora ami one chooen 

by the Dean for each portion of the exmaination, and to these k added tlbe 
Profesaor of Oenewil Pathology for the aecond part A candidat® refected 
^ (^nat ptmmi himaelf a|gain tUl after three atudy^ 



the f cen uierely recommend the candidate U> the Minkte?, who 
' 4m tm Ifisit the diploma. 


M0» paid by ih Qfimr de SantS, 



Frs. 

The feei for twelve inMcriptions .... 

. . 860 

the tefor “ Examen dc hn d’anntic/’ thirty for each, 

for two 60 

The im for the Diploma Exiuumations— < 


First Examination . 

. , 60 

Dcijrtificate 

. . 40 

Second Examination ...... 

. . 70 

Certificate ........ 

. . 40 

Third Examination. ...... 

. . 70 

Certificate 

. . 40 

Dijiloma it«elf 

. . 100 

T(dal . . 

. . 840 

The “ OMcier de Sant6 ’’ is only allowed to practiije in the department 
for which he hm awived biw Diploma ; if he wishes to prfwjtiso ek‘wlierc 

he has to undergo some additional examinations. If an 

officier dcidrea to 


obtain the TX>cU>f h deforce, the ]X‘ri(Kl of fitmiy which he lia« alrefwiy under- 
gone in allowed to count to mmo extent. 



APPENDIX III. 


OBSEKVATIONS ON MEIBCAL EDUCATION. 

nr UK, CHB18TI80N. 


In forming ^in opinion ni* t<' tho (»uitahk*neM« of tbc pne«ont of 

B><lncation to fuUil itb nttmlion m«M Ix’ to thi; following 

obj<!>€tiom which loivc bx'n ktcly brxmght agalnxi it 

1. That young mcdicnl prnotiiioncni of the prownt day are in»ufhd«nUy 
lUXiuaintod wiUa mc^tiaii practice on rewiring their ln»*nw to enter ufion it. 

2. That theii uupnjpamlum ia <»wing to thHr xlAidiw iti mwiicml pmctioc, 
by hosjntal attendance ami otbc.rwim*, having it^ni twj much interfered with 
by the wimultanwmx htmijsiof the prepamtive medical wienwi*. 

3. Thai thix incaiivciucnl intennijctureof wtudiox ariwx from the systematic 
cour»e« of inHtmetion in (ht‘ mcdiail (tcieticex by mca?xx of lectureM having 
been txxi mticb extended, 

4. 'That in the etyxb'in <d inMtnictign in the prejiarativc medical 

iscicnoes, ax well as in the twhing <»f mtvlkNal pr»cti<*e, lectiiWH have in mo»t 
broncta dixpIaoc<i pmetical study t^Xi much. 

cm aaixJitaiiiing to what extent tbeae rompialnta are well foumhitfh it may 
be poflsibl© to find a remetly. But in the first iniitajctoe impartial im|uiry fa 
mwdod before admitting to the full extent the charges which have been 
currently mmlc on this i^ubjcct during the lost four or five years. 

Eveay one ac<|uamteti witli the class of men now in establishefJ p<ws6«ikHi 
of medical practice throughout the csountry, will boar testimony to the fact, 
that the medJcai profession, as repitisented by them, is in a satisfactotyr itatii 
and especially that their qualifications and toetea art? eminently pmcUciil. 
It will also be admitted that the public fnjexlical aervices preaonh 
their memberu of «tuch atanding as to be known to the medicad world in 
civil Bfe, many men of great abilily, and converaamt o^iedally with medical 
and wtrgical prac^of Furfcheo*, eveiy one who ha« been long taiiliar Wttli 
any of the great mediod achook ^ the oonntiy wKl teit^ that they 
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jiBuuftlly supply numbers of able young men, tborongfaly educated, and in 
partieular witli micb an amount of j>ositive practical exi>erien€e as enables 
them to enter at once with Justitiabie self-reliance on the independent 
eierclse of their profession, 

Thmi facts may well raise grave doubts whether, in the present system of 
mtHlical teaching, there is rcaUy, as some insish anything inherently hostile 
to the m’rjnteition of practical skill, even duriiif student life, or to the rajad 
acfjulrcment of murid practical knowledge immediately afterwards. It may 
be reasonably surmised that the exceptions, which have given rise to some- 
thing a}j|>roftching a clamour against the present teaching of the whiKils, 
may l>e referred rather to suitable opixjit uni tics of iiistmctiou having been 
not <luly taken advantage (d by stmtentH, or not having l>een judiciouKly ui^id 
by them, than either to an alwxdutc want td them, or U) n syKtematically 
unsound scholastic application of them. Neither should it l>e forgotten that 
some Huch exceptional caws may also be fairly refenxHl, not to Choi’s in 
achcMil teaching, but to inislakes of the lle^msing Ixxlies, who may have 
alloweii tlu? idle or the dull to slip t<K> easily thrtuigh their exammationa 

Anotlier cotiaidemtion is that unfriendly critics of the schiada may pitch 
too high their stoiulard of qualitication for young men fresh from sehixd 
studies and exam i nut if >u, Many, owing to their talent, and jxjcuHar opjior- 
tuuiiicss of esj^xirienoe In profesisiomil practice, arc. all that can be dmred. 
But a number of them, i>y no means trilling in amount, have not \m\ lhaje 
practical f)pp»rtunitics within their reaclu Nevert||^ieH» it is matter of f^fserva- 
tlonUiat such men, in civil Jife,«|X‘edi]ymakc up iheir dclieiency by eiigajgi^ig 
in medical pmcticeiu various ways under the 8ii|x;rintendence of established 
practitionei'S after examination ; tuid in this way are soon wiabltHi to enter 
the fteid of their profession with full resjxmsibiiity. It is also worthy of 
obsrrvftiion that opjKjri unities of instruction of tliis kind, and at this ocm- 
junctum, ore so numorouft that no yotmg licentiate can fail to find them if he 
will give himself time. 

There is one branch of the medical profession, however, in which there is 
frcKjeently nciUier time nor opi^’^rtunity for such a noriciate, and tliat is the 
public military w.rvice«. When young men ore iutendeti for the H»vy, 
Amy, and India services, it has long btien the custom to admit ih&m at once 
to the special examinatioijs of the Military Medical Boards afi;er they receive 
their University degree or College diploma. In thk way not a few candi- 
dates tx>me foiw ard inadequately aqierimoed in medical practice. But were 
8«ch men passed, it m%ht be fate to he placed immediid-ely in a 
poddon, in which, with iha charge of the health of large bodies ^ mm, they 
are thrown upon their own individual reaonroes lor the dist^arge d dieir 
dnl^. The Military Medical Boards, well aware dt this disminatanoe, are 
natorsBy m<m particular than the Uoenaing Civil Medteal bodiee In thehr 
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fw admMoti into lihtjir uevcml (kjxMrtmetitn. U te 
Ti^i that tisey be m under the pnMent ety«4em. Bat tlie fmi tlmt 

not a few younu practitiomdre^ licenwed as such by the Universities or Boyid 
Colleges, fail to pass tbt» cxamittation of & Military Mfi4ictd Itoant, is not 
always proni that the ('ivd bk»ftnl erred in lutssing them. Wore the military 
authorities to provule, m tliey mn ejtstly di*, op|H>rtuniti<w for their »»edieid 
candidates studying mtHlic^al pr»cti<M* an mlniuate fieritsl in mditary 
hospitals, M(a'e undergi»i«g exaininat ion f<»r cntoring ufxon st*r\nnH\ (hoto 
can Ih: little doubt that far fewer mstancoM of r(i‘)ection would \w met with 
than of lato, and an onler of prneiitionerH wtuihl cmtilidtl w'ho might U' 
tnisteti at once with the rcMjjotnsibh* chaixe of Kf*l«bers and Kmmcn. 

For a goo<l many yrdars mihtaiy sarg<*onK ele<*t have lieen sui^pvtcti for 
three months or iinirv in raiiiiaiyf h<*^'pitaK Ut dj'Hi nut ion in things jHntoining 
s|wially to military Hc;rvie«iJj^ after they have undergone admijssion o* it by 
s|.MCiai examiuatuun Hut huw' mneh more mtuma] it would Iw t;* nwive 
them by simple nomination, upiui otuiiticatcH id legal {ptaliheatum, iwt^iuirc* 
nn nU, and eharwtor, to«i*t them to study for thixM* or six months in military 
hospitals, and then to snlijeet them to examination for asltnission 

mlo the StnvKie. Nor i.s it only a tlefieieney in prm*ti<*al kmnvhsjge and 
eX|X‘rien<'e wlmdi wonhi thus U* supplietl. If a mistake U' o<it:aKimjuHy 
ontnmittixl by a t'lvd Lmensing Boaol in passing young men who are 
wanting even in prchmniary Utevary and •mu uj title training, or in famiUaiiity 
with the fundamental im^cfU Mtuences, the want might U* dim'tjvm’nd in 
time to Ihj jufvdc up, or the candnhito would have the opjjorturilty of 
withdrawirig. 

Tik> much imjKjrtanee theref<‘re must not fs* Ht<at*h<Hl to the mmpal 
Iiet«m»of the Military Mtshnal H<»anlw, as publiMlml in the Minutos cd the 
General fVmucil. 'Hh* details slmw' orxuesional on tha 

part of the Civil Liwiising Boards. They alm> |Hunt, whmi siftoi, at the 
jMiSsihle unjirovement of the system of military niiyilcal uudmetion and 
examiuatmin But, they are far from a1>soh»tely piwing, as mimtt will inaisC 
a serkms fault in eduentton at the mwlical MohisdH of the wuntry. 

Betting askh? the Herums of EstamiimtionK by the Military Meditjal Bimrtla, 
there arc wa nouml faetn on an aihspmto ac’ale to Ijear out. the complaint thitt 
ncwly-liccnml practitioners an* irmtfBdently ctlucakd. fmlividmU to 
that cffecC and which do not mimit of doubt, liave Uxm (ptoUd from time to 
time But they have not ls*cn m numerous as to justify the clamour which 
ha# latoly Mkm against the present i^i»t4jni <»f Medical Education | and 
motneewer, wms the circumatancea of theae case# capable (Jdf ncnitiriy, it i# nol 
improbahle that their catuse# would pre^ve to he very differctit,— m. : Idhm^ 
dimag nftttdent life, or careJeaimefw on the p&ri- of the Examining Bomda tdf 
the HotoMBiii®: Iwdiefi* 
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Hie outcry, then^ which has been raised against Medical Edncatica in thi« 
cmaisjf rest# oti an insecure foundation. On the whole it i« well that the 
Medical Council be wary in falling in with that cry. It is a serious matter 
to he ewer-meddlesome in interfering with systems of education, which have 
been established at vaiious tichools, not so trammelled by impassable lines as 
to bo unable to mend their errors, and adapt themselves sjxuntaneously tot the 
novelties and improvements of the day. Different systems prevail at different 
schools. Under each system excellent candidates are annually sent into the 
profesmon. He is a rash man who slnmld pretend to be qualified, whether 
by impartiality <ir knowledge, to pronounce which system is in all respects 
the tet. Let the (Council thcnfforc endeavour t/» find out what is most 
praiseworthy in each, and pro<luctivc of the best results. Let fiagmnt errors 
be |x)inted out, if there >>c such. But let the (.’oiincil atjove all things Iwware 
of attempting to shape all mcslical schools with plumb and square, in 
pursuit f)f the phantom uniformity. The Licensing Brmrds have hitherto 
shown no backwardness in listening to the information and advice of the 
Council towards the better fulfilment of their duties to the public. There is 
no reason to fear that the Schools will be less so, if the Council be equally 
CAreful and cautions in tbeir new inqtiiries and recommendations, as in their 
past proceedings, 

Koejidng the preceding conHtderatioti.H in view, it will, neverthelcsfi, Ijc found 
on inquiry that the c<lucation of the schtols, however fruitful in remilta, is 
not 80 iTTtKluctive a.s it might ))c madtv 

The subjects comprisofl in a course of Medical Education may l>e arranged 
in two divisions. The first communicates prcparatoiy scientific instruction ; 
the second practical cxjHTiencci. In the latter are included Clinical Medicine 
and tdinical Burgety’, with some sejwirable branches, especially Clinical 
Midwifery. The former, or prc^iarAtory subjects, embrace in the largest 
acceptation of the n.'rm, nnmnistrj', Botany, Natural 11181017 , Anatomy, 
Fhysiology, Pharmacy, Pathology, Therapeutics, PraetK^o of Me<licine, 
Midwifery, and Btaie Metlicine. Most of the subjects in the preparatory or 
sdentifio division, and all those in the clinical diviaion, may lie taught cither 
by lectures or iiracticaHy ; but they are l)e»t taught 1 >y a combination of 
both methods, 

Kow, in some medical schools lectures have lieen principally trusted to for 
importing instruction ; in others praidical study ; and, as a consequenoe, 
lectures have t»ecome too burdensome in certain schools, and in others too 
superfidal. Again, in some schools fundamental scientific instruction has 
been most insisted on, comparatively little time being therefore left f<w 
acquiring clinioai experience ; whik in others clinical atoadance is 
eoxuddered all in all, and begins so soon that the fundamentol medical 
sdimofss are oomparatively neglected. 





Alale pimctiti<mers are sent into iJns profmion by b<ttbi ; 

}*ec&um man^fitttdeiitis Imm in gtK)d time to correct tbe error of tbeir 
But, m a genemi nUo, tbe one ckas of pm^titionors, wbiie bcitier tminait in 
the fundamental inetlicjed iw'ieiKX'^ are apt to bo at fir»¥t unfamiliar with tbo 
features and treatment of dbieMe ; and ibcy have to undergo a aoriciAte 
that account afU*i lietuia^ >x‘f<u\» enUning inde|M.nult}iU On 

the oonimry, the other clasa, iJnmgh more omitK'tent enter at omxt into 
medical practiw (m tlieir own acootmt, are often dt»fi<utuit in fundameutiU 
Medical Educatioru a want whtt^h is by no mewuH easily suppliwl ttftervmr4j»» 
and which in apt b> prevent them from ever l>eeoiTiing ctmversant with the 
important l)earingw of the fundamental imtural and medical i*cieiiCfNt) oji 
therajieutica ami the lawn of hmhh. 

It is the* husmcHH of the medical Meh'H*l#« tbemt^deea, and» failing theat» of 
the General Mentbcal < Council, to diMcocer how eat'-h schind may correct If# 
eiTorw by Ixirrowing whaf ijh goiwi from tht* otljeiu 

For thirt pur]Kt>»(.‘ the first oljije<.‘t is to jii'care that the fundamenUid training 
in the scieiux^’s Klmll not Ik* olwti a<*t<nl l»y tin* premature commentT' 

ment of Olinical Study. Not only rhotihl the evidiuit natural relation in 
|K)int of time, Iwtwotui the two great diviNions uf raodiaU sliidy, not U*. 
revcracKl, as is twamfiiuea done. They ought not to go on alt^^dher 
»dmultane<»uHly. It is of (HpiaJ iin|K)rtanee tlrat wdeniitle. training hUoII not 
W. distuilH*d m the ia’ginning by elinical inatrnetion, as that clinical 
instruction .‘'‘bnll not lie intrrruptt'd uftemanlH by w’ienldie fmining- 
Complete acpsiration of the two CKUtmd. l«j cfTectcd. I^nring the middle 
period of Mtolicol Edmoitam they must go on together, if rh<' couri^i of study 
i« confincKl to four years. But there H<M‘raK no great difficulty m atbduiiig 
separation, lioth in the liegiiming of study, and f<jr Home lime before its 
terminathm* 

To thin end u(dhing will pn:*Te more eondaeivc than tmnidernng, to the 
period of Tn:limimirj General Education, th(^ Kuerures which, fonning at 
preaent part of a medical curriculum, WJong equally to GenenU Education, 
viz. : Chemistry, Botany, oird Natural History, 

Cafartunately it is not {Kwhle to enjoin that arrangement a« a regular 
rule. For these tJhjnifC ocienct^a ciirmot be efficiently taught witlumt costly «»• 
tablhffiments of a|ipanitujs and <x>Ilectlom, wuedi m only the great mahiJijh of 
the country can afford to proride and maintain. Hmce all intending 
medical Mudmts, w*ho do not usually reside at the seitd of a great scImk)!, 
were a course of iirKtructimi in Chemistry, Botany, or Katiwd Jliinhnry, 
rendewsd compulHory m a bmimh of Fieiiminary General EducAticaa, wouM 
be forced to rt^rt for a special year to one of these schooli ; which would b^ 
tquiTaknt to thidr being t«»qtiired to add substantially a Bfih year to 
four years of medical idudy, though under a diflferent name, But «»iii 
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b« m ol gvmt adv«j3tiige Uy all fftiident^ dotnkUed at tfee seat of 
a mhmi\ wtiere tbistie ikrrn science# are efficiently they to l>e 

miMlc a part of Oemral Edn cation bcf<#re utrict medioil study w begun. Jn 
that ease ptvwkimi #houl<l be made in the reguJationfi of the Uni’rejaities and 
Boya! College#, that the studiee count for the medical cujrriculum, although 
the tiuje does not. 

For «ueh mtudentH it i# a very easy imitter to w^^wrate their sdentiftc from 
their cllnioil studies. But even when the whole medical education of a 
stttdemt, in its largest aenHc, m conftn(‘d to hmr yeai‘8, it is pofedble to effect 
this »e|>aration b> a much greater degree than i# now commonly thought to 
he aitehmble. 

Ihe gi’cat dlfficTilty gonemlly refjn'st^nted to lie in the way i# the undue 
ntimbet of lecturt^s which, it is said, the Ktudenl i« ret^mmd to attend in 
iftndying the |)r<*tJarat<Try UKHliad w'icnees. This w>mplmut, in the case of 
mnne wehmAs, is probably wcll-franided in some Tueasure, though not to the 
extent aUegcri. On the (rthm* hanfl, it arlniits <tf ipicHtion wlKdbcr other 
sdtu'iolH, in tlieir «eal for rtdwm, have not pu.'die<l the abbreviation of loetmtsa 
too far. 

Fifty ycaTN ago the gubj(‘ct» of Uv'ture were oom)«imtively few in number, 
mnd the wmrsw were long, U'cauwe ve«*y (KimprcheuHivc, But now the 
»ttb]<*etH much more numerous and tlie relative duration <d the i»ld and 
lt«w ecnirwt^s of lectunw ha# not tssm mutatdy arranged, 'the history of 
mcftiieal tuitiim i» this rtiH}>ect in the CTinverwity of Kdinburgb way Morve as 
a clear exiiinpki of what has taken place, mon* or lean, at all other merlicai 
uchools. jVbout hfty yearn ag(> there were in thin ITuiversily only six eoursea 
of nw^ilml lt?ctures, one of tlinxi months ami five of six m<mth8, in duration ; 
and in the lattm* the luunlmr of leinures in a w'ssion varied from 120 to 140. 
But in 1H25 the old professoi'skips wen^ found insufiieient for the advance 
fitaitc q{ mediml mnenoe ; they gniduolly undenvent Hutxiiviciion ; some 
subjtHds entirely new weixi taught, and I'oquired for graduation ; and thus at 
hwd., in 1833, the six amiws of 1824 increased to tiveive. three of Uie new 
om« extending to six months, and the three othen* to three months. In 
edl^diing these great changes two errors weit^ committoi! : the origiiml 
cmfm» wore mtUniained of their original length, although important offsets 
had boon made from them ; and through an ignorant |winctilio on the port of 
the Oroam, and the then gtweming IxKty, the Town Council <jf the City, the 
new oouir»e« were made as long as the old. It is right to a<l4 however, that 
a material curtailment hm liocn rinoe made in all the winter, or Umg^mmdm 
course# ; w> that no courses of lectum now extenda over 105, But ihie 
curtailment ha« been much rnmn than ix^mpmsaled, and most usefully, toy 
an mrianslim of the pmotioo of eamnunationa, and arid more of psaerieal 
itudy ha h hif|ie propmtion of the 
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tk&m mn ha m doubt Uwkt by cbaugu*!, wbieb, m idroiwly ulatid^ 
huTc been uttoudod by miailar ckangos at omy grout medioal hx iM 
oouotry, viuy Tuiiiabb improToment« have boea iat.r<xiu«(Hj Mottkal 
KduoiKtiori* Blit novtutlieicKw it c»umot bo <kaiod that the «ubjocU <if study 
have bowiao too or^^dtxi, thut they mUyrfero with oue armtbor* and 
©specitdly that there lias ariw*a a mutimi ititertoreuce btitweeu projmmtojy 
scientific tJmAnmg and classical instruction. 

In most »cbc»oh an attempt ha» Utut cr^ade to otirmct tho ecU which hsA 
tiius ariisan by curtailing the nuinUtr of loctum* in almost cveiy couiut? of 
oral matmetiem. At »omc Hcho«>l8 the raluction has bmi carriwl to an 
extreme length, (’ertain rtfomjcrK in thin dnwtJiU) have redumJ tlm 
nmnlier of hn'tiirca to W or &ti for the wider aubjcclh, and to or even BO 
only for thtm of lea« extcitt. There have not been wanlitig advo^jatea of 
retixmchmcnt even to n^ainUin, that, for the wtiidy of wane of the pn'^wi-mbiJry 
nicdical jisiencea, it iw l>etU}r te, have no Uvtun^ at all, and U) trust, iuitmdy 
to pnudicul instniction. But gn^at mistakes have U^;n thus <*oiumittiHL 

In ail the most sucr^easful of the gnait nnslical wdwsis, nduoiul aa well m 
at home, iriHlnudiou, in lln* m<jwt pi’ug}H;r<mii and inosi farmnis jicrimisof their 
history, has coiibiMitMl maiuly of courw^s of gywbnnaUe leetur(»sby incm emiueut 
in the branelu’s who h they have i*e%XTaiJy taught. I'ln n? is no instance 
of large ls>dieb of rntsluyil students htiviug Ihxui Muc«’i*safuily educated in any 
other way. It may l«t true that irnbvidual stmlents have lx‘en taught with 
success by a methfd akin to the tutorial Mystem, But these arc mtwptionfiJ 
caws ; and excellent nnihoim could l>e given, wci-c it ncfa^mary so to do, why 
it is that Ktudents have never la-en taught with any measure of siuxstwis in 
large IkkUck except when c«»«rm‘s of syntcimattc k<'JureM, dt'S^xtiding iiih> 
eoiiuidcrable details, and of coiiHiderable ibiratiou, have ooiufUtuusd a large 
prPfKirtion of the mcjAn.H of iiwtnii tion. 

Theadon*^ when such a mctlnKi of cflncaHou fails i<i intercxl, medical 
students, and to instruct them, Uie cauw.' must In'— not an error iu the 
fimdamentai wyatetii, bat some s|xs:iHl fault in the way of cariyring it out. 
Judging from actual tixisiricncc threse errors have \mm wmmilicti at di0«* 
rent acboeds. 

The first is that tlie ataff of tomhcrH may not postssss the requhdtc ability 
to aecurc the attention ami re^ixpot <jf stedUmta, This Is a defickmqr which 
Hmy obviously be apt hi arise at the jiinall nuslical acl«x>l% which^ under 
enmuragement from ruowt of the Ucensing have arisen io ail parta of 

the country within a few yeara. Even in the great a(dux>l8 of ilw.’ kingthim, 
who<se adebrity aUracta teachen* from all imrta, it Ih ttomeiinies tlifikmli to 
obtain teachera of due ability to fill varsant offices^ But in mlamM 
<mly « amall number oi papil% iwtd without lil>erai endowment#, and 
oonaeqtumtly new am lieootae an ol>|e€t of attraction to abk toaob^ a 
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ol teacherft k pklnlj an impofisibilitj^. It is no wotxler 
then that in sdbools of this class students should pursue their studies witii 
apathjf m laU into idleness, or that they should in after life decry the 
system under which they had been trained. This deficiency can Ikj cormjted 
only in one of two ways. Either the right of cjualifying for eaaininatlon 
by the hicenring Bodies should be withdrawn ftlU)gether from the small 
medical schools ; or, w'hat may be thought more acceptable, the privilege 
should be restricted in their instance, so as t-o render them st^oondaiy schools, 
teaching only certain suitable subjects, or qualifying the student for only a 
part of the regulated period of study. In either of these; ways valuable 
secondary schools may be created, where the fimbition of creating primary 
schools has wrec-ked a lamlable, but mistaken enterprise. 

A second fault has botin the undue abridgement of courses of lectures. In 
obedience to the recent outcry against t<KJ much ketaring, the courses of oral 
instruction at not a few wduMds have Imm so shortened and mutilated as to 
fail in their primary objoc't. It is pretended by (Jvcr-rt‘aloit« reformers in 
this line, that the pro^^er business of a lecturer in u systematic chair is simply 
to teac;h the principles of his science* ; that he may do so in a short sjwict^ of 
time, if he avoid su})erfloous |iarticular» : and that details and illustrative 
applications may be left to the practical teacher, or t'* ... - 

observation. But in no other professional eduv,€».. ,v^:.thc sucvT<;8«ion which will 
Nor i« ihei'e auylhmg w> ptMuilmr iu M<xlical E<lucatitm as to ly'-'jccts of in* 
poculijir treatment. And what has been the resi>’+ V ricmual Medical 
tried ? Simply tliat lectuics consisting only of priucipk.u,d liixuices : 
dm details and illustrative (.‘bservations, l)ecoine dry, uninteresting eimuui!^ 
tlons of generalities, unattractive to students, and }x>wcr]ess to fix tlieir 
Every ot>sei*vant teacher of experience must have noticed how 
hard it is to oommancl the attention of his pupils for any length of time 
while he is dealing with abstract, proijositions and statements of a gerterol 
nature, and how their interest is at once manifest when he proceeds to 
00*ordiiiate deiaib, and iilustmtivo or ai^pimeixtative facts. Confine* the 
kiCtarer to principle# and gtvieral Ktatemcnta alone, i*educe the nuttiljwcr of 
his koturesKO that he can admit little else into them, and it i« then ea«y to 
imdcratad how students should tire of atttmdanoe* stetU fnmi the dfusst-^Toom 
b«fiorc the lecturer is done, and complain in the weekly lirmdon jaumals of 
the hardships they undergo. It is also not dilficuU to see, why on emineni 
hemdm surgeon has lately IumI to represent that oertificakH! of attendance on 
ketumare ** a sham.” In a school so organked, indeed, the st udent is iJeally 
muGh to be pitied. If courses of lectures are cut down to such a «st«ndarti a 
nerimid qtMWtkm may arise whether lysteanatie ksstures, on »eve®al^»uhjecta at 
fSbmM mt he cut down altc^gether, ait aome daring itmovatoas hayh 
aotiia% vmtuied to mmmnen<h thcwigh on aomewtet diffetvsiit grotmd^ 
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Use thii^ fault is that at some schools the systematic (rmm» of lectured 
are, on the contrarr, too long, either absolutely or Relatively, m't that they 
jostle either one another, or the couiwea of practical instruction im the same 
subject#*, or, worst, of all, diniciil instruction. By most reformers of the 
preaont (lay this is regarded as the only real error. It is o('Ttainly not the 
only one. But it dot?e exist is a very seHons fault., and t»«ght to lx^ 
o<»rrected. 

8ome have ][iropfj«Hi as a remcKly that a fifth year nbould l>e added to the 
four now rwpiiretl as the minimum for the duration of jirofessional study. 
Many studenth now extend their course of study to five 5’C!irs, and this 
extension is of great <xjns(Hpuu»ee fo all who can afford to do so. But if five 
years of study v^cro rtHpiired of all >tudents intendtHl for the ordinaiy, as 
well as for the liigber, branebes of ruedieal and surgieai prm'ti(^‘, a *#eriou>t 
risk would b<^ incurriMt of inomising too much the ctwf. of ctlfieation for n 
profession which aln^ady, in relation to the ex|>ensc of prejmmlum for it, is 
liy BO means U>o highly reinunerat^Hl. Bt'side.s. th<i addition of a year to the 
present duration of tuedit'al study would not at all provide necessarily 
against the crowding ami jumbling r»f lectun»», if they are left iibai^sorted in 
relative extent. 

•TT- 1 iiiiy *‘'i|i|ii|} ji^ y ' 1 ^ most naturally oci^ur to a su|)crficial reformer is 
only \yy <*ourses of in«tru(di<ifn. But great rautiem 

cx|Kirimcnl«(p^rved in applying this eomsdive. WhaKwer may Is- said against 
fotir-months* * u bo forgotten that upon them, togctluTwith due 

curriculum jra f m their sevcml subjeets, de|s„‘iuls the scientific elmnudcr 

"tirTfur profession, and its distinction from a mere trade. By carrying 
abridgement too far thm distinction will lx' more or less lost. Further, from 
what has Ijeen alreiwiy stated rtlK>vc, ihi^rc seems great nl^k that by much 
procedure lectures may Ikj made «o jejune lis to lom* all attraction and 
msefttlnmi. 

There is a third measure, however, whieh, aitbongh it has tu4 tvime Imfow 
either the sehwls or the Liwising Bodies, or even writciM on reform in the 
journals, 8<sc*m8 to promis*^, liett<‘r than any other to #x*cure due attenthm to 
practical instruction in every impfutant braiu h of medicine, and etupecially 
to clinical instruction, without impairing the standard of prejairaiory, 
eyatcmaric, adenriilc study. This is to regulate anew the relative length of 
^ach course of lectures, according to the extent of the science ctr nam<m 
treated oi in each, and haring regard %*> the m,d>-dirlmonii which hare t«k!cen 
p^ee in aerremi branehea of medical instruction during the hwtt thirty or 
forty yearn 

Qtmi ^ifiadty will be experienced in accomplishing that ehapf# 
the pmeriee now tmlrcraally followed, oi a long winter 
a itot mmsmv otiik But the in vfew may be gnlitiiSN® by 
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Alieiiiig ti:ieae to two eqml semha$ of four moatbs eaeh, with m iatoiral 
of ooe moatb l^etweea tbem. Tho loctares on Ohemigtiy, Anatomy, and 
PvaoUoe fli Fhyiiic, will gain by being extended tbroogb two isucii aeaaiona 
Ail other eubjects, now taught by daily lectures for five mouithB, or 
fit© months and a half, may I)© efficiently taught in four only, Kvery subject 
now taught in three month# will be bcnefittecl by extensiott to four. Educa- 
tionalists there may be, who think that the student may be worked for five 
wintesr and four summer months amtinuously ; and that five months of 
lectures am more suitable for certain subjects than either sax or four. I am 
MKtfiffied, however, that in the following scheme four months are suffident 
lor branch which is duly arranged in relation to others ; that students 
mjuir© the relaxation of a month in spring after four montlis of hard 
winter study ; atid further, that this interval is of great imj>ortancc for 
carrying on the examinations of those prej»\red to undergo them, and 
without interfering with their studies during class-tiine. 

It is undosirabie to enforce a particular order of study, l>ecauae on the one 
hand several branches of medical instruction may be taken suitably at various 
periotis of progT^iss, and on the other hand stiuleuts arrive at a medical school 
variously prepan-d, and may ivgulatc the onler of their classfis accordingly. 
But as the sevtjral subjects of study must l»e put down in st)me order tjr 
another, the follow! rug list is arranged according to tiic succossit^n which will 
suit the majority of studouta. In this list are compnsid tbost* subjects of in- 
gtructioii only wiiich have larcii liltherto rccommeuthHi by tlu* UcuemI Mo<lical 
Council for the minimum course of stmly foi all profct<jnt>naI liccrnx’S : — 

Ist fear — ^1. ifhmiHvwtttre. Elementary Chemistry Practical Chemistry. 

Anatomy and Pra(^ti<ml ditto. 

U. Medical Chemistry, and Practical ditto. 

Aoabimy and Pm'ticul tlitto, 

and Year — 1. Qnadrimestre. Physiology, with Practical Demonstrations. 

Hurgery, 

Piactical Anatomy, 
a, Medicine. 

Hi>s|Htal Practice and Clinical fc^orgery. 

Pliarmacy, DisjHsnamg included. 

8rd Ycur.-^l. Medicine, 

Therapeutics, 

HoK|»ital Practice, Clinical Surgery, with Sur- 
gical Clinical Clerkship. 

2. ^Hu4f^me$tre. Midwifery. 

Hospital Practice, 

Clinical Medidne, 

Clinical Midwifery, 
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4tJ£ Tcftir — 1. QmidHmifitsre, Tommie Medicine. 

Hoepitid Pnwjticjc, 

C’linioal Medicine. 

Clinical Clerkuldp. 

2, Qmdfimeittre, Hygiology. 

Practice. 

Clinical Clcrkabljj*. 

Chemutry haa become a science so ra^t in extent timt, as & branch ol 
Mcilical Education, it m\mrvM to lie Hmittxl fuid defined. Tbc princifdes of 
tbe science, and a suMcicncy of inorganic and vegetable Chemistry, may Im 
taught in a wurse of 7r» to 80 lc?ctnro8, tkdivered five days a w(w?k for four 
months. But the meilical student ixyiuires also more detaikd jnstniction 
in four firofcsmonal branches : — Animal or Physiological Cbemistiy, PaUjo* 
logical <%emiKtry. Toxitological Chemistry, and Pharmaceutic Chtunist^'y. 
The last of tiitwe will iKt iKist taught as a Inanch of Pharmacy. Toxiwlogieal 
(liemistry may Is* taught tc» any student pixjviousiy traineii in genera! 
ChtOTistry ; and taking it as a tleptirtmcni of Me<iicjU Chemistry will 
relieve the te»<?her of Fortmsic Medicine and Hygiology, fur an important 
objetd. to lie mentiotiofl undei that head. When the student is pursuing the 
study of EhMiicntary aud Medical t.'hcmistry, U is cssenthil that he do so not 
only fjy attendanc^c oti lertures, but likewise l)y practical (.>lwrvaUon aiul 
cxfK'riment ; and it is bcdievfwl that in this way he may awiuire, in two 
four-months’ courses, as thorough a knowledge as can Imj armhud in a 
CumcuUnn of Medical Education lasting for four yxors. Tlicaw.* who think 
that he may alw) actpiire during the four years a fair knowltxlge of the higlicr 
walks of eu her M mend Anal j'sis, or the Proximate or Ultimate Analysis 
oigiMUC matters, show a very itn|>crfcct aorjuainUinw with the tmtuitj and 
pmetitK*. of sucii intpilries. 

A pro|) 08 sftl has been made that Medical Chemistry should lie taught by a 
different t<«agher from him wh<» teaches Elementary ( 'hemisUy. Iliis is a 
dubic«i» meaaure. The fonuer should know exactly wimt bi» students have 
learned from their elemertiary course. Monxiver, ex}xtrUmco abroad hm 
that a separate Chair of Medical Chomiatry always degenerates into 
one of General c«r Byatematic <%emi»try. 

The atttdy of Hodical Cbeniktry baa been fenced in the pawesoding arrange- 
mmt in the first year of study. But a (loeaiion may arlae wbetlier it would 
not be better to interchange the pkoea of Medical Chemistry and Pharmacy# 
and to isake the fcomer in the soixmd qnadximeatin of the mxmd year# and 
Pharmacy In the aecemd d tiie first year, 

AnMvmy, in its modem acceptation# has never Ijem taught throughout ail 
departmenta# even in a eemrse d lectmee »<SKtending to aix moaihit 
Bei»ce in not a few idbocilaMiecoaiae d ** Dmnmdtn^kma,*' imrnml^nmm 
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nifiatof Practical Anatomy, ba» l>eeii gradimliy made to rcBere pnmajy 
course, and converted more or lem to a systematic one. But the whole 
aabjwt ot the systematic lectures may be thoroughly taught in two courses 
of four months each ; and thus on the one hand the course of demonstra- 
tions may be ro-eonverted into its original constitution, which was daily 
demonstrations of the work of the students in the practical nx:mxB , — and on 
tlie other hand, a diligent student will not retjuire to rejxjat attendance on 
systematic lectures, but may have his time approjiriated afterguards more 
largely to Practical Anatoniy. 

The several departmenta of AnaWmy may variouidy discuefflcd, but are 
all so shorjdy «c‘j>arable from one another, that it is easy to arrange them in 
two four-montbs’ coumos. But m the choiw of to l>e prepared, and in 

the ammgement of them, each tw^ciier may Ik- safely left to bia own dis- 
cretion. 

In the prefxsding scheme provision is made for thrift*, quatlrimestres of 
Practical Anatomy. Almost all students take this much ; bo that there is no 
difficulty in re<iuiriug it of all. At the same time, as no other subject is 
require<i tx) l)e taken for a longt^r jK*nod than two quadrimestres, it may be 
better to rtaluce Prnclioal Anatomy to the Bume staachird, huiviiig the student, 
as uow% to his own chgice as to increasing it. 

Phymflog^ should U; taught with the aid of demonstrations and 
eaq^wriments. It may l>e gone thnmgh in four months cift^ctualiy. As a 
branch of the Institutes of Medicine, it wtis formerly taught, along with 
General Pathology and Thcrafieuticii, in five months and a half. There is, 
therefore, no rt^ason, even in its extension since then, why it should not be 
discusmHl singly in four months. 

m at present somewhat jioculiarly circumstanced. Along with 
Theriqieutios, it eiuiBtitutes the subject called Matena Medico. In all the 
medical schools of rtcoUjmd Materia Medica ix>mprises Ixdh toanches ; aitd 
Theai4|«ut i<^ oecupu’ss the larger share of the two in the teaeij^’s lectures. 
But in most of the schools of England the term Materia Mediesa is given to 
OOttTses of lecturcH, which cnnulst of little else than Pharmacy, and in which 
the sulqoci of Therapeutic^ is either entirely left out, or occupies, a very 
subortlinatc nhtm) of the teacher’s attention. But Therapmtics is by much 
the moare important branch of Gio two to the physician ; aitd thei'cfore it 
ought always to l>e taught carefully. It Is by no means necessary, hotvever, 
that Phanooacy and Therapeutics should be \mited in the same course of 
keetuim On the contrary, th^ may he studied much better eepaiutely. 
Itaemaqy* whi<h teaches the natnred histoiy, deaeription, and dt 

inedidnm, together with the art oi dhq)eat.dng lemedio?, may be taken up by 
the etudmtt early, io early m even the Bret year of hi» curriculum ol study* 
ThiuwpeuttQ^ eouflMng d the ami ^wdal aerions medicines, dlel^ 
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and regimen, and their uses in the treatment of dieea«i» can be oultivaieil 
with adrantage only at m advanced period of study ; aitd, In fact^ wlum 
treated of fully in lectures on Materia Metli<^ atudenta do not attend that 
subject till the third, or mom generally, the fourth ymr cf sttidy, 
Ac<X)rdjngly, in all the medical scfnnds of France aiul tlermariy* the two 
branches art‘ taught by ft(‘j»arate professorn, titnler the tithes of Pk^rmeiffy 
and HHlmitteUehrr in the hitter country, ami Pharitmae and Matih^e 
MedU'oh in the fomiier. Thus in Frainx' Materia Medica ineatis Themt^utics j 
in Englaml, Pharmacy ; in Kc^Hlarjtd, InUh dejmrtnientw, A preferable 
arrangem<*nt is to abandon the old name Materia Medica, to split that 
subject int<» its two easily seyiarablo divisions, and to teaeh them seyiaratcly 
from one anotlicr 

Phamnwy, m all its |>art«, may l>c well taught in four montha The 
natuml hist-(>n’, dewoiption, and chemistry nuMiicim'S are taught Ivy 
a combination of lectures, demonst nit ions, ex|>criments, and praetiejil study, 
and mar Is" g^me thneagh in the first three months. Ail that a mwheal man 
Tt,‘(pnres to kmm of the art of disiwnhing may Ik* IcariKd m the remaining 
month of the cjuadrimoHtrc with a Phamuu:<‘uiic rhemist, or ut an hospital 
or disysmsary. In the order of study given alsivc, Pharmacy is placed in the 
second ycsir of study. Put it may Ih’ taken yicrfectly well in the flmt, ao 
that, as trendy mentioncfl, it may exchange plac*es with Medical Chemistry. 

Purgery may be thought, by some of thoat* peculiarly devote<l to H., to 
require more than a four-months’ C'Kmrsc^ rd systematic lectures ; and it 
admits of th#branch of Oyx^rative HuigcTy Isdng d<'tru‘hed, so as to oempy 
the second yxiiod of a longer cmirst*.. But in the first place the subjetd^ In 
its sens**, could not 1 m‘ lulvantageouHly erJeiuksi thnaigh eight 

months ; wwndly, a four-months’ course is long erntugh in reliitlon to the 
time given to «dher subjects <if tstpuil iinfK»rtmjw and extent ; and thirdly, it 
is advisable to clear the way at m early a peri«sl of study as is !uc«t fraitiilde 
for the study of (Tlimcal Burgt^ry,— under which, moniover, a gretat jxijt of 
Oj)eraiive Burgery will l>e Ixdter taught than in a cemrse of loetturea on 
Byatematic Surgery. On the w^hole there seems little doubt that an excelleni 
cotuae of instruction cm. the last subject may t)C delivered in a foar-montha’ 
emrm of l>etween 76 and 80 lecturea, 

Ppoeticfcf tf Borgery being th»a provided for, may l)e beghn In 

the second q«a<lrimei»tre <ii the aecrnad year. It cannot be disposed of wlih 
any profit In fotrr monthit. Fifty yearn ago, when leas in extent tliaa now, 
axid when the eoume of lecttnes on it tn the University of Kdinimrgh wm 
contiiiiied for six months; the Profesaor oould overtake emiy iwodhiida o# M» 
8u1:^ect I but by vaiying the topkni in altemiite years he wmt throtii^ 
whole in nine ntonths; nor was tlim any oomplttint on the pait of ^ 
atndente of undue prolixly. In two quadrhneatoif Ihe whole ^ 



tm relM»«^rtidn dt ^ i»etio9a«d tc»|^ 
lb# |»U!p^^ ski^EiDg oomnes ol ol fimm* 

f£0^^Ual AUtmdmm m^y b& also commenoed in tbe second {jedod ol liie 
sifiond ^feof. To oomznenoc earlier is unadvM)k. Fundornental sdentifiiD 
will otherwiise be interfered with, ami will interfere with ho^tol 
iustmctios^i a habit of careless obsenration is conaeqnentlj apt to be 
oc^^oired » nor con any one reasonably maintain that two years and a hiyb? of 
boi^tal attendance, however important that object may be, is too small a 
proportaon of the font years, within which the whole circle of Medical 
lidneation most be capable of being completed. 

It is of more consequence that hospital study should be made thorough, 
than that it should be increased during these four years. For this purpose 
the acheme of education now proposed provides that every student on cc«n- 
menoing hospital attendance at a medical school shall attach himself to a 
OUnical teacher, tegiuning with Clinical Surgery. The advantage to a 
student of oboex’ving disease under the direction of a Clinical instmetor, who 
giwis both practi<*nl instruction and regular lectures, is incalculable, com^ 
pared with the results of the loose practice still prevailing at some schools, 
where the studeixt merely accompanies a physician or surgeon on his rounds, 
and in loft to observe for himself. 

But stMuething more may be ncoomplished besi<ics ordinary study under a 
Cliniciil teacher during hospital attemlance. No young legally qualihocl 
practitioner will fool himw;lf qualified in fact to enter on pix>fC8«ional practice, 
unless he has some responsilde charge of patients before receiving hia cpiali- 
hcation. Hence the great vanety in fitness for their duties among young 
mmi just let loose from schtxd and examination. The superiority of those 
who have acted m resident miidical officers or clinical clerks, in an hoapital, 
is most marked, on oonumring them with their comrades who have not had 
these or other similar op|K>rlimities of practical instruction. There is no 
imstm, how'over, why every student should not be enabled to study, for 
a abort time at least, in the capacity of clinical derk, or in some simiiar 
poiirfmt. It may be shown that even at a populous school, unless the 
attached hospital be diRpro|K«rtionately saaah, a large proportian of the 
ftudenta may have on e^portunity of acting «» clinical clerks for three 
xnonthaeoch; and the mot may hove equivalent opportunities at dispensaries 
OQonty ho^taia, and with private practiUonem during the antunm vacation 
It is in thie way, and this only, that will be removed the cxnnphiint mm 
made, mot vrlthomt* juatiee, that young licenaed prootlttomrs ore wamtlmg in 
with the mode of thoxr knowk^ tn aetaal pra<^loe, 

and bzo Ihna to mm even mxm edocated thorn imdly ore. 
j S l erw ai wi i ^ from l^numocy, lor veoaono tmmdj givem may 
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b« j In Um 7W1 kti «al«liitir mx^* 

Wem oQsmpJeteiy tanf M, H iodndeft tim fgmml ms^kamt botJi m tJa0 
mid dteiwd conditions of tlie ht>dy^ prodnced by roedi<!!t»««» bent^ cobi, tmd tli« 
’fwoiaji forms of electricity, food, drink, i»kI wsf^innm, i»jieQidfy mtisrcbse mad 
and tbe nm oi theae cui-ative agent# in treatment ol fiartlciilar 
^eeaaea Thi» snbjcct^ practically tbe motd importsmit aU bmncliisii of 
ICedioid Ednoatitm, hm iwTcrtbelciw laocn muoli im little euitlmted at. mmj 
scboola Blit U«j mind of tlte mciltca) profeadun hm been lately awaking 
to tbi# imglect, and to the noc^ewslty of remedying it. An intere«ttng and 
eMcient conr#o of insiniction may Ijo given u^ion it in ftmr and it 

will be given k» most advantage not till attewdanoe on loctnwsi on Hystonmtie 
Medtoine ha# been at lemn half gone throngh, 

Therapentitts having lK<nj stiiditnl in the tot qii»lmieiJ»tro<rf theifetrd yisat, 

Mldwri/erif will 0nd it# place naturally in the st^md (jinulimestju Tlila 
eubjecl may U': very well taught Ky«tin«atic;dly in a four-months* c^nniw td 
lectured. ('Unically it might Ix' slndied at the name tim<% <tr In the fourtli 
year, or l>e«t of all, iRirhap. daring the autumnal H4duH>bnx>it*«s ; liecawMt a# 
this branch of }>r»etical stmly involves fr«x|uent and prohtnged los# of reat 
at night, it is ajd to interfere with it^gulaHty In tHhcr studios during 
the (lay. 

In the second quadrimestn' of the third year tlinkal Medicine may bn 
attimded for the second time, and then along with the derksbip in tills 
branch. 

AWc i« the only Kystnmatic #dudy which remains to i«? prorided 

for. It thus fails to lx* undertaken in the hjurth year, whiijh is mxm tmoagh. 
Hence, with this single cxtcpliou, the Htudent may (h‘vot(» his W'hok* 
and attention during Uk fourth year to (Uinieal inatrmrtion. If a very full 
ctmrae of ksetures titate MMhdne be thought advisable, one of It# 
bronche#, may 1^ taught in the first q‘i»drim<wtre, and 

ilyyh^/eigy, its otlw lirandi, In the ae<5oiui But if the <;hemi«try of Potwoti# 
lie made a df^mitment of Modiciil t.ljemistry, Foremrfc Ifedidne will he io 
much relievexi that both bninche# may be gone through aatlsfacbidly in a 
singk foar-m<mth»* oomme of leciurm Ihu# a great port of the fourth year 
of study wiii b© left free for the ptirwiit of practiiml tlinkul studies, hy 
darkityp, or in some aisnilar way, and eitlier In Medidtie, largely, <>r 
Midwijkiy, according to the lEtudeutk diacretkm, and hi# «peoia} da^natkm 
tm icoleM^al Itfe. 

flife f idmlar Sitene uf BdncMion itow dlaeoaied haa hm m mmmgai 
that the aludeiit ha# nater incfire i^emaik aubiecto of ImUm to attond ml 
any time thma tom, lostd mm&tiimm m mm tei <mm. Ite ha hm mm 
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mj oppremm horn too groat variety, and he h»« always ample time for 
liractioel study in the same gubjectB, or in others, and for Clinical attendance 
as well as private study. 

Suggestions hare been made in various quarters that additions may be 
made to the curriculum of study hitherto regaided as the minimum profes- 
irfonal education for general practitioners. Tlds curriculum has been so 
recently hxed that due caution must be observed in disturbing it too soon. 
An additional reason for cautioti is the complaints which have Ixjcn made of 
it# abreatly too great comprehensiveness and variety. Nevertheless it may 
be powaible tr> find, in such a scheme as that arranged above, room to 
introduce, even for a minimum education, one or two more branches of study 
without undue crowding. The chief subjecds which have l>€aui proposed arc 
Botany, Natural History, and Morbid Anatomy. 

Botany has a claim on the attention of eveiy well-educated man, both on 
account of the information it communie^ites, and for the exercisfi of the 
mental powem derived fix)m its cultivatum. A limited j)oition of it is also 
necessary to enable one to itjcognize im^dicinal and poisonous plants, and 
their parts ; and if a medical man ought to this knowledge, as is 

certainly desirable, there is no doubt that he will not acquire it unless he 
learns a great deal more of Botany. But whether a science now so elalK>rate 
can be efficiently pursued by the generality of metUcal students, — by any 
cotoept. those who jx>s8oss siqxmor parts and industry to their fellows, — during 
a four* year’s courst* of education, without danger of interference with their 
more essential sttidles, is a serious and difficult question to answer. 

Natural HUtery is similarly circumstanc^xi. It is even more compre- 
hensive, while it has j>erha|J« less precise relations to mediciil and surgical 
practice. But it is desirable that every w'ell-etlucated mmi should be 
acquainted with some branches of tliis science, and medical men especially 
will derive direct professional tidvantf^ from jx^^cssing some knowledge of 
Meteorology and Z<x>logy. But ‘|t can scarcely be studied, except by the 
gelect ckfls of nuxlioal students, in, a fdnr-year’a course of instructioii, without 
interfcjir^ with moro strioMy professitxnal objects. 

Were the medical utudent however to add, a« some now do, a summer 
iiefwicm l>efo«j the beginning of his four-year’s course at profes^maol educa- 
tion, it i» piaitt that both Botany and Natural History would foe studied with 
great advantage and fodlity during a qxmdiimestre before those which have 
been ommged for stwly in the fbregdng tabular view. Still better would it 
be, were he to add two quadrimestreo, or a whole school year, because in the 
tot of the two he oould study Ohemistry and some branches of Phyaiea 
|%i* year would thus beooam, in correct language, a year of Frefiminary 
Bmmul Bduoathm. But for leaecms given above, it must be legatded as if 
H were «n addiilona! year of medical study ; lor, eaU tod year what we 
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mj, tk fwtlt if) to add greatly to tbe dumtion and coit ot eduoiiiou for 
tbe uedkal protcuaon. 

JforW Aiutim^ is diflcwntly circanistwicetl Tliia 1« a purely pKjfe*. 
iosal bnach of loiowlwlge whifli luw )mi gimtly eatemtel and methiidiied 
daring the last forty or fifty yiw ; and a gwvf iug dosin' ha* aristm that it 
Aoold be reqairtsl of all student* as a scitoraw wibjei’l of study. If wiy new 
KBbject is to be jnlded to the miDimura (xtursc of cduestinn, it has a claim 
prior to etcry other. At the wune time it is well to ejinsidcr whether tlio 
principles and pnu'tioc of Patliiilogieal, or Morbid .\natomy iimy not tw 
aafflcimiUy studiwl, if the principles be taught, as now, in tho sysUmiatio 
course of Practice of Physic, and practical study (wriwi on during ilie long 
period of two years and a half pi-ojwsed to Is; dcTolcd largely to the inintuit 
of Clinical McKbcinc and Clinical Surgery. 


Tbe preceding obsenrationa wnald Iki mcomplete without some referciuw 
to Examinations as well as to Tuition, smi|ily l»eeaii*e, after long cxi»ericfl<» 
both ae a teacher and an examiner, it seems to me a duty to mention that 
the diTisioii of tbe ProfcMonal Examinations into several stages has not had 
tbe good effect which wm cxpcctwi from it. htudcnls, who have studnsl tlw 
roblectem-awsary for their early examinations, are very apt to "grind," as 
it i* caliod, In their i»»rt studies, while they are actually litleiiding insirucrion 
in more advanced subjects, and ought to Is* studying, or " grimliiig," In tlnm 
The only practicable way to oorivrt this evil, luid secure siemiy attention to 
the progiewive studies of the studeulK is to n'store the single examinalitai 
at the close of professional study, and in pla«‘ of those now undergone at an 
earlier itage, to substitute examination on each subject «t the terminatjffl 
tA his instruction in each. 











